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PREFACE 


After He oonBolldfttioii of He tKritish jH£jTrer inliidb iUe 
-^]d order in Indif^n Kdacation grA.duLl[j cluu^ged ji elding 
plii«e to new. Before tbe FifitJH period Sunlit leAroing 
piLtroniied hy prineCB^ BaidAtG, dcli men ^nd 
AduuryHs of DSaths^ jet priToto mdeavotir tbe mii& 
feature <J this education^ After the a<LTeat <if He Engliili 
■jrtem of eduemtion SAJUikrit Jeamlug lie^nn Id dw^jndle 
day by daj owing to He loa» of ttc former «u|fpDrt. At the 
faegjnnlzig of^lls adminlrtratiou tbe Ea^t ludiik Company 
finding He know (edge of t lie Hindu 1^^ [ndispen sable tu 
the decliion of Hindu enconrojged in a imaJl measare 

Piuidits and SanHrxt J earnings 3hie encourage in rut, 

liO¥i0Ter( (eemB to liave beengiTexi partzodlarty with ibe 
IwUiicat aim of reronriJiug the liiodnB to the new Govern^ 
mont, eiiHre the PenditJ and Sanskrit learning Itad exerted 
A ifreat moral xnfluenoe over He Bindtt sooiety. With this 
end in Tje>r the Oovemnient estabilsJied Sanskrit Uolle^ei 
at Benarca (1701). PfKuim (1821 CaletttU ( 
other placeia, eneourageU ike piibijeation of Saiukrit works, 
eonfepred title* on tke FjwtdiU and granted pectiniarj aid 
to them. The FaadiU were^ however* left to tbcir a orient 
metbods of instmclion, which did not undergo any change^ 

From the IT tk iemniry A. D. onwards the European 
i»i£«ionar|e* and »holar:j who had developed Interest in 
Rapitkrit learniDg trabstatedi into Kiimpeau langmigeB j|])poi> 
taut |ioeticaJ* phLloBophioal and legal w-opk^ in SaijjiJrrik 
wrote books on the gr ammar of Bannkritp puhllilipd the 
REgveda with trAslatiom and Sayana^H 4.'Ojiiiiiebtary, editeJ 
and ti-ansJated lu^criptlous. oolkwted BaR^liTit niatnnieripti 
from the various i>art* of she pnblUbed cataJoguei 



of mfttiujerJptp, iitt^iiipt^d to ^rite on different 

Hluitrus, partL<:ulttrlj tlie Yedas^ anti ptiblished works on 
the klitorj of lUernlnre^ It ytat Sir ’WOiiam Jonea- 

( 1784 ) whrj firit recJiied tke Importance of Son^l^rit m.s the 
most in^trnmont for tbe deteJapmeiit of Compata* 

ti^e Philoioirr, and after ULtn Kiirnpean echnlnrs like Cole^ 
broake, Schlege], Bopp, Hnmboldt, H, WiJaon. ^th, 
Mai MuLleT^ BoUtlm^k, Anfrechi^ Tkibaut aud several 
otheri» made valuable ooDtribntions to tbe rarlcna deporb 
meiktiof S^ftiMkrit learn All these scholar a tried to apply 
the critical^ eDcnparatiTO abd biatorleal metiiods of Kbrope^ 
to the Saiwkrit literature In general and to ihc Vedfo 
literature In particular, engaging tbemselveis more in the 
ebronolngkai and plulqlogical rtndlea. 

Jn spite'of the.-re attempts of some Westerd sclmlars to^ 
ahow tbe oultuntl vUlae of Sanskrit learnings the Britieli 
GoTerament tltonght of 'gradually e banging from, its iormer 
policy of patronJiibg Oriental lore to that of intPodtioLog 
Western knowledge. Thi* was qnite nalural frocE the view¬ 
point of the loreigu Oovernment which had not properly 
r^cognlxed the euliura] value of Sanskrit and bad placed in 
tbe forefront the utlUtarlao value of educAtion in the sense 
o£ tbe needs of administration and l^ovcrnoient aerviee. A3 
& nalura! re^tnlt of nil this, there Etrose between the Orient¬ 
alists and the Auolkbrta a great oonlroveray regarding the 
relative merits of the Eastern and Weitern Icammg and the 
educational policy to be adopted in India. It woj at last set 
at rest after mouj yeara by Lord Mnomulay^s famous educa¬ 
tional lliiittte ( ) which underroitted Sanskrit learning 

and laid down the gcnetal polity thjii Uir diffusion of Weal- 
ern knowledge through ihe medium of Kn^slisli ahonld be 
the chief ooncerti of the Govemintoi, Jt may, therefore, he 
said that hUoanUy Wks ihe firat to lay the foundatioiu of the 
present sjutein of edneatian and catabUsb the predominance 
of EngUffh In Tndiii^ though laqine rhacLgei were Hubiequenlly 
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iuttodticed In tb*t ay£t«m Irflm time tg time- The eduatiim*] 
l^espatoh at Sii" CLatIps Woud ^ 1854howcYer, recogmiEed 
the TAlneof Oriental teantin^ ‘*fgr hiitgrint] nqd *nt|i|uarian 
puipeie?, Itit the itmlytif Law and for theeritica] cuUivKtjpq 
and iiapni vets Cut of the- TErnaonlar laiif^ua^ea,^ Ufacanlajr 
IttmAelf eotcjd wtttie^a with jot how ^n^ljEh education wu 
thriving! with remiti faronrahJe to Ute iioTer&meat, As a 
eonsequeiice of thii wide difinijon of "W'estwn knowledge 
the universUies of Calentta, Bomhay and SladrM were 
establlthed in lftI17; nnd iu their cairiaqlum Sai]a]:rit wa# 
given a tecondary pUae {□ aoeordanee wtlli the poLicr Laid, 
down in Wood's Cespateh. It wa» merely on EnHeraoce 
that the British (JoTernmctit allowed Saoahrit to remain 
either *3 (he ehjef aabject to be atodird in the then existing 
Sanskrit Calieges or as one atnung many subjects iircsciibed 
in the universities, Lliotiiih it bad not fully rralUed Iti 
valne. The literaty aetiritJes of the Weslem aebolars above 
indieated perbnps Donvineed the (tovernment of the vake 
of SaDstxlt as an indispensable aid to blstorioal, critical and 
phiiologioaj Studies; and though .Sanskrit was prescribed, 
as o subject Jt) tbc L'niverBiUcB^ it began to be studied 
there through the raedlom of English, ii«rlioiilarI; from the 
hivtoricsj, critical and phildlogioAl points of view- Tbtus the 
■Western methods of study l>«gan to be applied to Sanskrit 
language and literature and eminent Indian seliolars like 
Dr. It. O. BhandarkWi hiU. QangauaLb Jlia and SIM, 
Sara Tra$ad Sliaatri, who had Imbibed those Wetitern 
methods, came forth as the pmdaets of Universities. 

Sanskrit literjiture Ibus began to be taught in secondary 
sehuuls and colleges on Western llney, while the traditJoiial 
methods of the venerable f^liastris, though they bad proved 
etbcaciuua for centuries from the tmint of view of intensive 
study, were thrown Into the bnckground to the extent of 
being considered ohsolet* in BngJiBh erbnoJs and collcgcs- 
Ssnihrlt text-books prejcribei in the univmitiea vonttnued 
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to be edited or written pstrLiouIwrlj irUb the mppUcftplkm of 
Weiteriv isetliodi bf levetal Induui ojxd T^oropeiwi ioliolure 
for the use of seboof* und colleges* Ur, K. Ci, UhAiicimr^iirj 
to whom aU lovers of Sanskrit most be greall^ mdebted for 
his vduahle sorTicea to the catise of Simskrit Jearning, wrote 
many bistoriool, philological^ clironuJogicaJ and criticftl essays 
iia SanitrU llieratnre in ilio light of Westerti methods, and 
pnbliihed crlticiil editions ol SanSLifrlt elaaslos for the oae of 
Oriental echolars and advanced studenU m colleges. A gain p 
the demand for Jsshool text^hooks serring mainly the philo 
logioal and etymological ends was batoiraJly felt; and in lliia 
case also !>r* Bbandarkar, adopting from the Writ the 
CSranunar-tfansiatiOH method of teaehiiig Greek and Latin 
currmt at that time^ wrote^ throngh the mediain of Eugliih, 
hiH two fanii>ii 5 teit^books I ldli4 nnd 1003 J far sehooli 
according to the plan laid dovrii by Ur. Haag, 

As time pa=sed« the dcTclapment of pafyehology in tlic 
IS^eat and the Attempti ot the M'ftslern IhlncationiBli U> 
piycbfJoglke Kdutfttion enoriciotisly modified onr otitlo'>t4 
The pptncsplcs ol language atnjy, whieh are a nataral out* 
4 ome ol retearoheii into child psycbology^ are now adopted 
in. the 'West with great iucaess for language teaching bj 
O. JeaperscBi H. E, PalineT and others and even for the 
tcaehing of class Leal iangnaaes like Greek and Latin by l>r, 
Konae in the Ferae Schuol ( Catnhridgc ), The aaiLiC tread 
in edocation has Induceil Indian ioTefii of Sanskrit like 
prof. P- BokiJ to employ tJsio^ prltitdplea in the teachm^ 
of j» simiJar claMical language tike SinekTi t, Obvinusly liie 
ao-ea)led Dirnot Sl eibod of teaching Sanskrit is an imilatlon 
the up tcf^itc method* of teaching elo^ieal Unguages iq 
the West, jnst an Br. BliaudaTkur'v Graijiiuaf—transiatSon 
method vat also au imitatmn of the Classical Method car rent 
in Europe eighty-fSiTe yean a|^o- TJiere U nolhing wrong in 
^ invitation' if it U not blind npd if thinga imitated are 
good. On the other haod^ according to the modern p&ycbo* 


logif-nl [ rindplrs <3^ education "iniitatlun* h a povrerfal 
in (Jie feninuti^ pmee^s. WLcu all our eRde^vuirra to Inflfirrtvx 
edni^ditinTi hd^e ptoc^eiicd to tbb time oi] Western tinoa^ 
it IB hdi t-bfit Itidiati KdticfttiQmet? ^boald trj* to 

impm^e tUc tedohlnj^ of Bniiskrit atoR}* the linei 

indicated by Western soboUrt of oknsaicol JnegyiLgev. Prof. 
Jkikil and others have found in the Jighi of psycholoj^j and 
aonsEdei-ftble cxjMfrienoe tlj*l ibe ConTmational or Direct 
l^fetliod of le^cLing^SAnskriL in selioo]% if adopted sotno 
modificatiana^ vrlil JiohieTR results more satisfactory than 
tlioHe aciiieved bv the Grunmar-lronslJkiioti method, ^ut 
In spite of some good fealnrEs uf ibis method Lhe gtinerat 
adopt ioti of it is not yet rcoomm ended» These adTocales 
of the Xew Method arc now djmly beginalng to remtize thtr 
menu of the Bbftslri iHrUiod und acknuv^led^e that a few 
features of the Latter are in consonance with the mfHlfrm 
pTjnciples of language-^ttady. Vet^ to rett satisfied merely 
with what the W'eatern scbolani have done for us as regards 
the methods of stedy am! teaching would be insnflicient. It 
is high lime now to show in detail the dehnite pointf oi 
eimilarlty between rli* I-Iosteni and Western meth-odM^ and 
eorry cm ftirlher reseurcbes so as to trate the former as 
recorded in Sanskrit literature or handed down by oroi 
trA^ltion. 

The present work is a modest attempt to demoiLstrate 
this fact. The detailed Ulde ol contents and the Concltision 
( Beoibn XVlUr Pp. b3l^44) of my comprebentiTC ea^y 
an * H indu Hetbodology * are calcuLated to give an acLet|uate 
idea of the natare and scope of mj work* T inaj^ ihcrclore^ 
hriefij state here that I ha%^e adopted tbruughoul the work 
a conijiarative view of the Eastern and Western metliodotcgj 
and of the theories of both nbout language, bringing out at 
tnuuy places tlieir psyebological, pblloaopblffiil, aesLhetifland 
educational implications. The speciality^ 1! any* of the 
present attempt may not lie merely in the reproduotlon of 
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Use lUSOjCKt and modejj} principles^ but lies, pefUaps, la tlie 
exploration of tintroddeD paths and bArinonifatioa of tb& 
'EoEltrn and Wesnem thoughts for the porpose of placing the 
reformed trubing of Sajntikrii In ^liDoJa and coijegei on a 
eoander and permanent boait. 

Tlik work wm undertaken hy me in i&37 when I waa 
teadilDg MeUtodit in Sainskrit to B. T. studenta in ibc S. if. 
*r* T, Collegei, Imlfaipttr At tlmk: lime an idea ^tmok me 
that I lie modern met beds o| tendbin^ Saiistrllaklaiigimge and 
literature bore the Eemhlanee of ^be^u^p^q method aciually 
employed In Samkrit coEnmentane** T wa? remftided of an 
impnbliAbeiJ Sanskrit t-ommentarj ^onlhr ^ whicU 

had employed the methodp The ute of ibii mann- 

acript in our po^esion wm reeQuimended me at the 
dementarr stage by my revered rather ai feet 1 had 

the proud pxiuUege of learniiig aan^krit litemtorx and 
SiiaitJM To my aitrpri« I found tiiat iheSanikrit qncrtignA 
and anawer^ u^td in the Kevr Method of teaclims ^nuskrit 
literal lire wefc jiiat like those in iht abi^ve-ment zoned 
coin mtatary, I then iean±hed for other puMished or 
aBpvbliihed cgmiaenWie^ (<if tbe type ) <in other 

Scuiskrjt CImsic* imd diseoTered thjii llm mt-ihiid hud been 
iDDeh in vogue before «ho ftdlo^ed the 

This method, I thauj^Jii, might not hire been »d 

widely reeorded in Snnstrlt literature, imlcM i| liad Ijeen 
Kctuolly employed in oral teAching in undent times. 1 llien 
began to neareh. for the theoretical l»uis of thl* uaetliod in 
ihe Mansknt Shastru and iHerutnrfr and came to the vonulu* 
■ion that it had been strongly Wked up by the amaJgam&ted 
thcorlc* of (pj-j and *od ti,at there had existed 

in the Hirtdq ShosTrqs a loand, consistent aoit univerul 
methodology, 'whieU would compare favourably with the 
Weatern methodology, t wu alto backed op by the details 
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|!LTeoioilJi SIlai^tJc bonded down Id tut bj 

OPtti! ifMflPiiPsjqiib For my |*(irpofi« I raiu^Ackcd tbe 

^xtratjTc TTilteii mittdriqJ AvaiLubld to oic in tbe printed or 
tunnisciipt foria ail tbe Bljx9t4^Qi$ like ibe 

^R??r *R<* *1 « iie«<Utes tf. wy hw Uwtl 

4 ^iiLltd myself iUci of notjible iworks In !Ei»g.HsIi ou p&yebo* 
Idgy^ IxngiMkge^leiriiiiig (vridolUer reJeTani frubjwiB+ and tbut 
I atiltaed a ecinKidtirable time U iirrite at tbp abcjve i:dadu- 
aidiis*. 1 iben pnblLsbed a Bntiikrii quest icmniiire on Ibe Fmb- 
Icbi of ^4JiAkiHt Teafltiing and aent it to nmay Swi&tril who- 
Ian ill over India lor the purpose of inTiting iheir opinion4 
■boot this juroblecHi ft ho^reyermet irlth a ficTtnty reaponwf* 
1 then oontributed lome i^Aiieikrit e^ays \q Sauskrit perlodl- 
eab, ex2)ressxiig my leiiJcd Tiewt on tbit prohJoiu and defif' 
ing to know how far my hurmonbatioa of the Kastero and 
Wei tern princripleii would Appeal to tbe ofd-typed Bhaitri®^ 
To itij great I fomnd ihiA they appealed to many 

notable Skutru and piedprn flcbolan, Unt reallting tUit the 
eiredation «l >Sanakrit perJodlcaJs waa limited and that the 
Kngtish medi inn wotild have a wider appeal lietmyseltLo 
the talk of writing in En^liihf and contributed a few artiolei 
to Engliab periodical®. AU thow Sanskrit and Kngliab wsays 
wiLb an extensive additional tnaUer have been embodied in 
the present vork^ the major jKirtion of wliich^ however^ bai 
not been pubiished anywhere^ 

It will tliuM be noticed that tbongb I begitn with investi* 
gations into ilm meihoda of SimiJirit teaching current in 
Training Cuilege®^ I bad to widen tbe scope of my work lii 
the light of my experience in Uie Arts College, h tbfreforei 
concentrated iiij*elf upon the wider pryblem of Sanskrit 
atodiw both In Arts and Training Colleges and ais^i upon 
the higher Wwtern taetbods uf inveatigation, the bis- 
torieak comparatste, phUalogkoaJf and critjcaJ or scienti^ 
mctlioibi that Imvc engaged the aUenlioa d Sauilcrit scliolarji 




in the Eait ss lai-fU h- 5 the "West. 1 tbmk Ihiit thaie Westera 
methods, good in ^mv. rti^ects, huTe llieir iyv^^ 

limit At ir^ns mnd I bit the IrAdliionAt loethiid^ td tlie J^hiwlfla^ 
DntwIthAMiniiln^ A few flawit in ihetn^ Are ^vell worLhj of 
ihfi AijpreciAtiwe ti4jtiee of njculmi tcheUr^. Being brought 
tip ijt ibe BhAfttHo tTAditious I deplore their deeply uused by 
imSitiOKluirourD^tAuicei aud their undeiervcd eondenmation by 
9 CiinE modern seboJar^, I *m of humble <ipijiion that A happy 
oomblUAt Lot] of the be^t pmrts of the Etuiteru a nd West ora 
methoflu in the atody and teaoliiijc; dI San^krH will erksur* 
botlfr resulU In fature. J lutve tlto* iiiJide ray work eampre^ 
bentivu by dev'oUng my Atteniion nf>t only to the meiliuda 
of teaching ^artiikrlt at the Initial a^tage^ but aIio to iiuk&C At 
tlie higher singe; 1 thinh thai there is organie uiiily \n 
Ute study and teaebing of Snfiskrlt at aP ibe aiogt^. Thin I# 
the iTftsS^n irhy in the i^e^ent la. ork the pnrtion dealtng with 
the theoretlei^ baaia of raethodft Of generaL methodology 
( Parts 1 dc IT ) is much larger than that dealmc; irlth iha 
proetice of teachiug ( Part^ I k III )* The treattueni of ibe 
latter, which enibodicf my praotica] experienee of inaiiy yenri, 
ifi* however^ full and 4[iiite adequate tn the requljrnieiits 
of stiidciLU nniier training^ The present work is, tlifrel(ire»- 
ealcnjaied to l>e tuefuJ not only to B. T, itiident^ but also to 
the fltudemt9 of higher claim in Arii Collejm and tu all 
general readers in teres ted in Sanskrit, The fntore will 
decide how Iaf thi* bumlpte attempt of mine wlE be appnfi" 
ciated by Lbc cnubniiaiia of Sanskrit learning. It will no^ 
howcTett lie unhecominig to seek their pleasure iu the a^jt 
words ot K4iid4M: * an* ^ 3l%r- 

^ many yeam since T be^an tills lalieur nt 
lovc^ and it 1$ purely by the grace of the Almightj that I 
uonld persevedngly come to the end of The projected task in 
rpiteoflbe unforeseen caJ amities in my life during llili 
period. T shall feel myself amply rewardiHl, if my labour Its. 



Atiy proTfis JiutnuntriitAi to thf reinvramtiaD And 

jpopuljiriiAticiii of %ht sliaiij of ^uukril. 

The Sanskrit Settloo I) tn mf ^nrk, it u hppQd, 

wtil npi^eiU to fSliii9t4~iF ^nd loodern EoD^krit atid 

this Engliili SocUon (FiirtB II ^ HI) to ilU renderff knoving 
Kogliak. It may be noted here that the Knj^liih Section |g 
not the transJalion of^ but ig aomp^enientBi^^ to^ the SMukrit 
Sectton^ as the jame vein of thoaght ron» through the ivinde 
tFork. The Sanskrit medium in tliis Tcork Is parUy sidoptcd bj 
me with no other motiTO tlian ihni of bringing the Fwidita, 
not knowing Engllsli, into JltLe writli ihe mudeni trend* of 
Suiskrtt ntudies^ Moreover, Hue iJtemry history ^^f IndUi 
iiirlioates that Snnskrji has be^n reeagniscd op to the present 
day hy aeholars u a lit medium for recording thdr valuable 
and pernuaoent thoiight*^ It ii my humble opiuloti dial in 
free Lndja, where £tig!l*h t* [odng ground, Banskrit^ the 
jmmortal speech will and shoold resume its 

former proEniaenl position as ji lit tneciiutn for conveying 
important thought* at lea*t to the learned public alJ otcf 
I ndia, though Hot a# tie llngXUL of ludia. l>r, jP* If. 

Thmua* tvays : '*1, therefore, do not feel that the idea of 
&mrj*krit ( in a further limpjhled fE^nb ) rcaumiiig its place 
a.H ft comm on Literary medium for India i* a hopelessly lost 
oanie. '* t aho with that in the leAclting of Baaikrlt at all 
the stages the mcdiani of lustxucrtian sheuM he Banskrit aa 
well as the mother-tongue^ 1, ImweTer, think that the 
inteimaUnnal Importuice of English should notbeminjinkecL 

Tl is novf ray pieoseint duly lo express my heartfelt 
obligate da to all persons concerned with the pTo^ess of my 
work- In ibc first pi tier, I heartily express my indehtednes* 
in all the Jiuthors mni editoirs whose works and puhli4!jirticjno 
T have eunsuKcd, I jnwe a deep debt of ^raiitude to Hi* 
Holiness the dtt'^adguru Shree A';idrft-SiiaiLkjLr-'JiliaraU 
Sw jtJrt i uf Kurweer Pecth^ who gmciouiily recorded hiA 
blessfugs fur thl^ work and at whiue revered feet I had t.Ue 



proud priviJej^e of IcsrAing works oii tlie Kifayn and tlie 
IhlreiaLUft[i. 1 lAare Iwen laid under lienvj obll^&tlouj hv inj 
Guru-IjmiiJkua Uito EoLudur B, I, imd 

fJliitLikarrao Jiigt-Ap, who me IniiueiiAe fliduce daring lay 

imrd tlmei, imd wbOp rinliziDj^ the impartui^e 4 if mj work, 
ur^cd me on to progre«* Bnd Rikt^ BuhAdor Powar not iti- 
■Uied ofi mep this work taijihi oot have seen the Jigbt of di^, 
lam, howeverp grieved a% the sad demise of Baju^Vnidya 
SLiuikitrnso who could not see nij work in the pr(rae«t iotm^ 
1 eutinrjt hot mention the devoted indefatii^abLLity of my dear 
brother, Mr. G-ovindrao^ in the iiubUonttoii of my work^ 
thouL^h thankinii bii» for this wqqid he ttiankin^ myaeif. 
1 Am greaUy indebted to Frineipal Er. A. Piwar of the 
Itajaniui CoJIcfjie tor lila Lccori iiiterfet in my work uiid fur 
what he \itA done for me. I auj equally Indebted to ibe Cota'^ 
nuttee tbr Patrontige to Authors ulid the Kulbupur GoverB- 
ment for fiauctionin^ Rubitaiitia] peenniary aid to thU 
publication. 1 sincerely thatik Rao Bah 4 Elnr Dr, fi, JL Belval* 
kar { Poona ) for kindly allowing me to quote a few eairaela 
Iromlhe+FoorwfcSa&ikril CoUege i Frespectai’ pnblisked by 
him* My ilnc^ere thanks are due to Priumpiil K, S,VifciJ, 
PrmeiHB. IL Khardekar. Principal Dr, A. C, Buse, MM. 
Frincipal V. V. Mirashi, Pandit ILbnpcrkar S^hastri, Dr. A.N. 
Uijadhye^ Df. ft. C. S^hrikliandep Mr. K. Q. Fnnditrao, Mr. 
V. g. Alyar and many other person# for their hearty aympatby 
and helpful tugge^tjoni. I ajneercly thank 31 r. li, V. Diwan <ti 
the Bh&ral Euok—giall, Xolbapurj, for gladly uodurtaking the 
publication vf thisbuok. In codoIusIdd, I cannot laU to thank 
Mr^R, H. Sahasrabudhye and his sta^ut Bhree Dnyaneshwar 
Press, Kdlhapuri for their promptness und cordialltyp 
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prose und of ieaelilii^ podLi7-Qii4li[Uftli^ of 

tbe teiu:ber of poetry-* Qaeatioiia" vernu *Jeeturhig* MfJ 
emotion a] tciichiiig versus Jnti^lleeteil tejualii n ^ ^ j ^ 
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_ _f 
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lessoD on poetty. pp, 4D-56. 

Vin i Tlie iijfiilAc«aeF of vorda^TIie eight 

priutiplirt of Ungui<!e-4i!iif¥ tiiiiiiiimMU»k neognlxt^ bj tbr 
eitiuttM like 5iii^ (tn;), jf};TTgT (^T^) fWf 
(a) OramiDiij', (fe) CompAriion, (o) l>(etion*rjf, (JJ SUtemeHt 
«f n IruatTOFtfey perwn. (e) Dsni-e .rf eldew, (f) HupjJe- 
mentu-y «t*temeiil, (g) TixplAnstioa qr Ct^mmenUiy uid 
(li) CoDiiinity of trorda. 

Rr iinirnar • Jt* tnchia^ feit^ed by tfee ijhutrii on 
the Nouafual atmeinre of SAqtkrit lAD^yage-^^ ( 


retAlion ) And compoimjlj mote imjxirtiiiil tliAu the finite 
▼erfe And eiymolygy-The Xotniiuil order of grAnunjitieAl 
toplca followed by vAfiou* grnniiaivriatu tinee the time of 
'n^, (e) Ufiageof eWarsiThe princplB onderiyibg the 
CntiTenAtianAl lilethod of the TVcit Antiojpiiied by the 

Eindn achnola of timuglit. (jg) Explauatm or comiDeatary j 
QfAdBAl development of the methodi of exposilton Ainoe 
the Vedie times trwed-Tlioic methods are emWlied tn the 
dpaI crpliuiAtion aacl written explAnatlou or onmitieatAries- 
VAFirlic* of commentary 1iteentur&-Organi£AtfDti of know¬ 
ledge into oommeutaFy litcratace-Cominoo featorn f qjr 
^m^inTTiI ) mcili&doioijy In Bhutru-Ond tradition of Ihe 
methoiisofeipoaitioQ tnieed-CommentAriel Abe the vrilten 
evldenue of the oral methods-Oral work Jn Auoient 








t im^i-CVirrvct p«»n ttncifitiajtJI umna-SMii* 

ficial* literiitiirc_|JJ^ii^OoiiJ3r« encsithplFS tad 

cxpefimeatal kfiOwltdg«-Cj!eeiti<ii]B and ftuswcrs-^u^J 

and 'r?<iro-ail^^H<‘4*JTR5’s ud 

it% oieihDd-E^pBDiidii And" cQiidei«ittM of 
ledge-^ literitiLre ejid iu stj^f^DcTdopin^nt of Inter 
^uiuiCAiiiry HterAtnre ud vwioni UeMcbes of BliAstru 
imm ^ Tf&rks^Methdd &f qaeitiona mnd msif w praEDiLiitiat 
ill aotur sjpap-CociibinBlioit of And in tto 

eoaiincnt&rj literalntr^rnenU nppJicjibQitj of tbe sc5ra^« 
of OmiUkiiAr *nd Loglc-d^ompariitiTe outliook Lhr rtndj 
of SiiAatniM>fgii.aiBatioa itad lyntiirtli of tbc graeml 
Jin^biio priftoipl^ of ITRM ^ miftbodo- 

logy-Adoption ot tliis naelhodology Ijy fhe 
Tbeor7 and P™tivr-PjT«rtjeml Bppjrc*tion of these prin¬ 
ciples to the meUiodii of cxpositioh-d^^f^ R)<4^— 

Joelijjioa of all the seven modes of in *^he ooniment- 

mry lit«iitare-jrj|^j--XrceMliy of Btadyiiig~the eocuntot^ 
Krles from the Tiew^poict of methodologr-Tlii# naethodoluiu 
Applicmble to the atndj of Shostriu ond poeiry-Orgnaiaation 
of till! ukethadology for ferlLer me in teojohibg* pp^ 5fi-92« 


Part II-English Section 
Theory 

1 TllE CLASSICS PJijStW THE SUB¬ 

JECTS; TSe pine* of Sajjikflt ia Ih* XTaiTewity WTriewlnp 
' vksdiMted fmm itie ffuUwfWI, atiUl*ri*n md |)#y<b4logio*l 
poinia fli Tieir, PP* 93H1®. 
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METHODOLOGY OP EDUCATTOX: 
t Eighteen «eetioiu dealing »itli « wniprehenrive 
aarvejT of the uicieDl Hlndq naethodoiogy em. 
bedded in the jflrrtOT, md 

] 

1 G^EKAL: KeceMiljr *t preserring the heat tntdi* 
tiom «f tit p«st-A .errey of the oral methixis adopted by 
the bhastria-Liter^tore and Oriifflmiir-FayclieleKj'cal «peeta 
of menmrbliie-GiHiTErtaticinii] JaHona at the iaiUal slaHe^ 
axid oompoatidB in tUe t^jKbiDs o| 
^arnmaj-Eighl moda of learning tie import of wonk- 
L«ge of eldera akin to tie Direot Mrthod-A eummar, of 
tie lingnittio priueipla of the Hiadua-Gridatioa in 'the 
l^msoflite,atn«-Foar3ig^,Popii,- of view- 

Herbartian ,teps and foemal eteps of the Hindu Sliastrai* 
Tlie oiL«Jj.tieo^,ynthetie aspe^ of the Hindu metiods^The 
role of Hindu I^gio ^n) m the development of aualrtioo* 

iClAod dedtiofive-indnctlT* prooas in 

tbelLodn eTU«Si*m-Cateaoria, the Jaw of cau«I relatJon. 
^oraeraUoB Deanition and Examination helpfo] in th* 
dereJopment of methodology, pp i!3-J^& 

ii THE P3YCnOLOGTC.VL METHOD = Logic aided 
by psychology « the development.! methodology-An out. 

H h . t* «.mpari«™ with the W«tern 

^eho ogy-lU eelalmn u. Philaopiy-The teceta of g™„p 

layehology in of dram ate rgy-Thae tenet. 

c^ol m awakening interest in tie audience^*, theory 

of ^s-McDongJI and TOf.P.yehoIogieal and PhHmophhml 

aapert of the theory of fiwe Juncture, fn a drama 

«.d their appUeation to Whing-^ theory .cd it, appli- 

eafr^to Uterature-The eblef feature, of melhodology found 

iTw * nimviw-Tie anbjeet-abjeoi relation and the 
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of tlirie prLaciples upplic^iale to the 

texclilag of Jiteiature. pp. l-€-155i 
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of valid knowledge nod the ittaiijinciit of Trath-Scientilic 
theory of method or methodology Id apart tif Logic-Tlie 
prfioe$sea ofarLaIyiiaarLd»jntlieEis-Dedaetioj:i and InduotiOT^* 
Soientlfio eipJjuimtloji-Deveiopaaent of a system cr Sliafltr*- 
Camol rdation—The ohief featnrea of meihiHlcilogy-lteJlc* of 
methmi laid down by I>e 5 CL!!u?tes--Compariaon of the Western 
and Indian La^ia-liidiait Logis\ a aclence id geueml appli^ 
ca>ilon-The dialecLicniiriliod and the Hindu jylloglam-Probti- 

nence o! |il the ElJjiiiiiLoslo-CategorleB of the 

and ^T^^^-Hiodii theory of caudal relation-^*^^^ 

aod dcductive-indnetiTe infej-enoe in Hinda Logie- 
and Induetion-Sclcntiflc and cdtieal 
methods in The Hiodti SishistrasK pp. 

iv THE COMMON IITERAKY FOEMS RUTTED 

TO METHOIMJLOOYt atid 

Vedio literature-^ TIHteiature and ila metbsHlofogy- 
The dialogue method and lecture method in the 
dejiaatjoiig Expansioii aud Orgaoiration-^Analytito-ayiithetic 
process. pp. 183-^1^6- 

T THE MKTHODa OF (inAMMAll (®Tre?3r): The 

function of grammar-Analysis of *1^ (a word )-Phanetiia 

and etymdlogJ-'TT^lf^^* 3|¥T^^Fft and [ti structere-H*vices 

■of for tecuritig brevity-Sii kinda ol 

■Or generaljEaiions arrived at Chroagli Induetion-^^TR^ ^ 









eiynwilogioij metlied and nietiiud-^^nWFR 

u)(t estposition af grammar by 

rriis of tl,e tbe melliod of lUe ^ 

and a few prLii(d]ilr* of tbe Wlnfai ai-cepted by 
^-InterpreUtion w EnpIaDoiioii^EtynioJogicAl uid di*- 

**^°*'^ “ethod-^'^l^^rndugtive AP.t dtdueUve meUfd of 
4d ^ fe—^ eeesait j ttie pairti^] ftdopUoti rjf thft JiLdaciiYr 

melliod of te«liiiig grainmar^^;^!,^ and iht aenlmrew 
of and .. 

ancient method of graiuiaai teacIiiiig-Yaaji ChtrMK oa the 
^lokea Sacikrjt-OraduaJ derclopmeiil of S^ntkrii from the 

Verba) Mto lliR ifoffljjiel •tyU-Chirf cIiarMterialica rd Ihe 

Nomma] ttyi^Ur. Bbaad-rJiar on the Somial atj-Je^orrei* 
pandmg olmngMn tb« order of grammatical tepi« to be 
■ taogJit^oannal part of .<«wkrit Brat doail with bv the 
^iriP^-The Hme order of grarnmaticiil topic- more or tCii 
foJlowed by grinmariaio. op to Jifr*_Contribetioa of 

to Grammar-throe epilomr* of the 

and their order o f gramm atioaj topU-i- 

&^rrr,a«"4;rr=; 

FriiotioaJcoadaaioacarrivedt from the foregoing treatment. 

pp. ise~340, 

tionlf OF TKE^^^WT: Inforpretap 

Goa of TO »t,e««|.The ^ 

^«.a^«on of the ^ by Srti,^_Iiedaotire 

aaajytico-cyfthetic method and categories of 

•dopted by aad jpTO-Char«teftBti« ol 
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Tnethodulogy ohserrable lE of t3i* int^r- 

fjrebitivt! aspect of tlic ^|^if|;a|__Coutri button of tLc ifl'ijteT 

Hit gcjicnii linguiiOM-<tpRt^_3rfqi^^ 

-*A aeiilejiceT. itie unit of UrigTa»g;e-Five di-riflions «f the 
Ved*-Psyohologjcal prt>C'f?i» of 

aTid iti inipOTtiiice lor the IntofpwtALloa of 
literary and swentifit w-irl:fir-acri^^^Rr-^^, 

^Jtd JfFm, 

kinds of a^WK-f^ «tll*ucc wiik 
leads tti Llie syntlieticrneaningor Ptirp*l^l-A^■Jytieo-' 
*ynihetic methodology of the wider applieatifth 

^ application to 

language teacliing. PP^ il40-'^&3. 

rii THE COMl^AHATIVE 31KTT10D : Scientitio 
ebaradotef of the cccibliiatioji si^qpij^Exiflteaoe 

of cottipitfatiTe, oTltH^l and ^entilic metliodH ia oneloni 
tiniea-CorrelatiiiE of sindje--^ oit comparative vtudics- 

'Sanskrit anibori and tlieir works nxeroplifytog the compara^ 
tive method-Wider fpeciaikiitiati. PP- 2^3-2H(J, 

vm THE BA^NTHEHC? METOOn THE ME¬ 
THODS OF THE and synthe- 

tsfl ex|fo$ii[oti of the V'edanfa with ihe btdp cl iiud 

JteUfioti nf all tTpjmMiadie f^fmencesio ^W^jthemain 
gfTaJ-ldeiditj of the Individual wn\ with 

indebted Ui Jiiot of the 

adopted by ^T^i^RFl—Reco^itionwi 
and rv^ hypotbe^U of Higher 

syttEUesis in *be eatahiutiinent of UjHtnitliad\c arnten- 

cci retating lt> STTOff etud useful for diff^rent 

grades of peopK^^ThreF planei of eijatfluce posiulated fear 

}irndual approbudi to iJie tHtlmiiia ItcjiHIity-Adwaita phno^ 
tophy and moilrro inTenitioni^ and 

















of buml OD tlip InjMjftjujie^ of (he- 

theoij of Qkiwtioa and foeicp^lfcotuJit^- ( ) of 

the aojrerjtM^omprekeiuiiw aspect i*f the Xi»e Im- 

plIcAtiom of the word* * *IT^ ’ aad * ft«TT ^-Tltc idea of 
(b the Ted ic liieratote-Tlie empirical experieaee of 

RRT illninJiiiited bjr and IT^ are the 

produett of primal N^eacienee^nperiinpoiltiQii—The lire' 
camparatlve oqUook-^^tilmfldW based 
loa tbfi U a. metliod of eKpostUou-ftwWK and ST^T^- 

^-UiUereot metbods ( ) of the eipositlon of^RPIj- 

,4 c-OHiprebemiTe method^{JIi ^nd 

«^Tm-Fhbfokeii pr^eiwe of established by the 

method-* flTd*Tl%'* and I — a 

■yEtbetio aspect of the methydt of the VetianU-^ ^tM R^* 

or bighcf aynthesJi of ^dirergent ^yitems- 

method of refatation nnd eompjmiLiTe uattook- 

pp, 28ft-3ld> 

i* THK inSTORlCAL METEOD: History embedd¬ 
ed in the Sonakrit Uteraiure-Absebcr of the tlistorical 
melhod-Uie of uumrs Jii the ttistofk.l metbod-Hiatorioal 
truth and literary tmth-Tbs modera idea of ■ history 
Relativity »i the blitorical Irnth fpomtho philosopUioal point 
of View-Six stage# of eiisteDcc-Time and plaoe, ihE predomi- 
want fjwtors-Cultnre-Historieal discipline or the amalgam*- 
tiofi of the historical method with the ceitioa! and «ienli£o 
mcthods-Cauiol relation of historical facU-.natytjci^ 
ayntbetio process in the organJoation of hutorkol facts- 
Importance of chrojiolojijr-jfqpif* used ir the Historkol 
method-The task nl the historian-Application of the 
HliUirical method to diBcrcnt branches of ktJoa-ledgCwXLu 
method dr serves to bo adopted by the ShaitrL^-SoJcmje (if 

Hiitory and Philosophy of RUtory-fjttperjority of (he Hlnda 












AQltook on the PhUosoiihT of Hislorv^hastri?, deCcjent in 
ihp liiftorionT (senee-Are ike SheslTia unofitice! f— Merita 
nti«l flrmeril* uf the HMuricnl Slriiiod-TnftJf^nftoy of the 
HistorUnl mclbiHi in the epprecintlon of Hterelure-Psyeho* 
iiij'iul aridl Bynthetk nfitTOiuUt to lltentarc i» the bwt one- 
Thcoriea oi r6 nllieiwe irilb those of sfiT*! 

end sjiTpi are naeful ia the tc»whmf o£ literature and 
Biwstrns. PP* 3n-335, 

X TITE METHODS OF TEACHING IiITEUATl3E 
( and ) : Analj-tioo-synthrlio wet hods ijf 

Cha ang on ancient 

teachers—Esplanatorv methods of flhastrii—The method o£ 
ejTithetic Uteraw critieiam necCMnrf in the exposition of 
literature—Snoakrit varka on ayntbetio appreciaiion—Logi¬ 
cal and piTchological jispect* of the steps of teaching litera¬ 
ture M nd^iptcd bj Shaelris-qi^vl^ *fid reading-Metheds 

of oorutfniog, ris-t and 4gudi«t^ Thetr prinoiplea 

and appUcatwii to Sanakrit commcnUrie*—Qneatioo-lonc* 
of a a j irtt ’ q —Paychologieal aspect of 

and ^f^-Comparisou of «id 

. traced in atnndard Sanskrit works-^prgrs^ mefTil 

at the initial and adraneed in alliance \rith 

^ Direct Mcthoti-Diasolntion of com- 

pound*-Explanation of tndiTidnal ■words-The place oi gjTR* 

^ and other leiicons-rtility of iTansIation and P^nskrit 

eiplanntion-Tho analytico^ynlhctic aspect of 

Tnroort is the synthEaU of TarioD* parts of language. 

plU 3Bli-“3 P 7* 


THOEOHT ATTD IiAKcrAGE: ihscns-sion of 
topics preiiminarj to ,,r?|^^rpanisbadic vjear al«al the 
origin of langniLge-IteUlion Irttwecn ihoeght 4«d word- 

HuTf tkoo^ht Is tratisioniieil inU jAj3gij»se Liimfiiose 
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thoiisht Knd object! in the nuWene—Tlie tiew of 
■boBt thonght ADd limgtiage—The ^ord-wseocc 
•'f Lhe 'Refetatlen of by 

SjHtlietio meDtal MtiTily—Usoge of aiders etratied hf the 
nnd pp. 


xii TEE UNIT OF LANOtrAOE(A SENTENCE 
OR A WORD ): ■ A senteoce ia lie unit of Uagoage 
Ueoge of elders oad lU pcyobelogjoBj prfKM 4 _lT,»;;e of 
elder, identified with lie Direct Metiod~N«umJ or 
spontoaeoQ* copwitie* for WnJng * langnoge uken into 
«conct i. the ■us.gecfrWer^'-Both 

ore meonnigfol «flordlogto ttr TMs 

prtoeljde a.efnl io i^nEnog,^t«ctiag_TI,e principles of the 

Uie cladint o*pect of longaage- 

3lPlf5dlTnq([^^^ St Art from o word to « sentence— The 
prinoipjes of '«’'* 3 rf¥|gFTOlH^ »bottld 

be ninAlgmunled for l»tigttege-rt«dy_TUe eombinolion 
(v^Tf) of both it profitchie, pp 391-407. 

- EXPREfiSTON^ artW ) : P*ychaIogionI pTOcesa. 

In tie compreheaiion of word^Thc l*w of mental 
Uon-Po*«w conTeatioi,ofwQrds dedt »iti-T],e rein- 
tjon helweea word and meaning—Whether 
in sqfe-The riews of the 

"la %|^ about this probkm^Thaaif vieiri 
oorrciToad to the ooncepiaal *nd lietceplna] a^cot of words 

P^-^^t-l^^J-Thepsychofosical proces.' 
behind thJ,-lmplic»Hoa* of conipnrison between the Eastern 
nnd Wcsletn views end their use in leaching-Foiit kinds of 
According tu ihellindt. school, of tLcpght-^opoHoritw 
of ^ over ^_lhe sauctioit of the to thl*. 

PP- 407-433. 
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xiv PUTIPORT ( jn«q4 ) : STTIT^, 

Of Agnlu explnioed from * diBcfCOt paint of view- 

* Simnllnneon* reodllectioti ' leadji to the lyntlicsts of mew¬ 
ing^ q i i T VijUK *H(IsHt^n^-aifil ^ the R^rjer - 
ftAsding cf PI SyjitMticsiT niiity—The t iffwf * of 

ing of priwf and Sliastfas-- PP* 

XV OtPTJCATlON ( jsguTT ) i ^ 

^jgsf^_Tht psjcshoTi>|jieid pr(»«M tu the asc of •Rg^TT-’^Hl^* 
ii not the' oidy cause of ^^t-iPrinoipIw of ^jgurr, 
tieeewKjy for ejpoiindtng and miderstjiiiding the innef spirit 
of litcrntnre and SliMtra»-I>i''iaioiu of i?^^_31cnta] pro¬ 
cess ID the Sf39n-3T^* ^a®I!— 

jssmj '* 5 ^-'*-^'^* 

xvi srCTGESnON ( ) : Impoi-tuice ‘■f 

■peahers intenlioa wntaliiing a dcllghtfnt idea- 

As««ia<ii>ii of ideas in SiiggtttioD-McI>ougal1 on ‘ Sugget- 

tioD '—Hi* view reconoacd iritli the theory of Sttjfgeatiou 
EsIabUthmCDl hy of «#f the sool of poetry- 

StrcBs Oil nsi4^ by the tynIItetfc princi¬ 

ple cl eriiltlsiD—ftuggeilloii different frci;[D oTfdMH^he 

Vfditl The i&en- 

tai prec£» in Inith—Eiainples—F d iff era 
from 55^„9ogge3lioii hosed Bpon ^jgeiT-Suggerilon and 
afreandarr •eiise ^ ijfej 

dirtingnifhed frcni ETim-ffridiff^fP<f»peD#ablct‘>fheBtide& 
ataikdjng of prose and jntelleatnal subject* in Shoalra, 

pfotuineurtly emotional—Mental stages In the appre 
heiujon of the anggntcd sense and Purport— iKKation of 












Caa) 

fn A JftfiteiiCB—necessary fw IJ)«^ 

61 pwtry—5?j^ »nd 315^, jvp. 48 <Wia. 

a:vii THE AfiSTHETlC EXPEfiliafCE; 
conlrilmtion tb. «f ^g«gpf_Vi(.w/of 

iT^nt^ etc.~PsjrabtilD-id^I FU^cijo the rt«li«tjoQ 
of w Mdcordiiig u. ot p^. 

Wly ucceptcd hj g^^i^7^{^_Ate□^dJng to tke 

‘ ' <>f W « «,ulT.la,t to 3i|iT^5ife ( .ujnrestioD 

on thJi^TiiE three psytliotoglo*] Magei of 
ccimpiired with Ihe six st.g« of (. A. Biehardi-^ 
Umitatlatu of tlic luycholggical apprgiurh am] the iiede- 

««iiy of (he ptulofophicaiJ Rpp*oaeli lo ^_The views of 
Caleridae *nd Slielicy du poetry «jid phUosophy^^f ^m^^^ 
of ^ Mcording to iriMr*I-^nT*w<Jnis)tti(m o( tj,e tbeoriia of 
%!n«rrp, JflnitJliS, tnd in the Sauskrit 

Poetio-^The theoTjEs of ^ *nd in the Sinakrtt Poetics 
qaefttl in the appietiaiion of poetry and worthy of helog em¬ 
ployed by Ilje teochers of daoskrit Uteratiire. pp, 512 * 530 . 
sviii CONOLTJSTOJT : The Eimiii rejutta of tho surrey 
■ of Hindu MetbodolDgy and their prjwrtlcal implications. 

pp. 531-541. 

m BEADINO AN]> KECITATIOX: Tts importaiiiw-* 
Its priociples ouljed and or;gfliijted from the qr Pi^luf^ia y 
Binda Rhetorics and Miense of dnunaturgy^Applka! 

tion of UiesE prinelplej to the reading ud reoltaUonof 
Sanskrit literatiifr. pp_ 

Pari III**Practice 

JV fiTCDY AND TEACHIKO OF SAK'BJlRIT 
I. 1 TEBATVRK j Etsentialg of good Sanskrit text-hooks— 
Detailed practical niggertioai for the teaohiiig of Sanskrit 
literature. 
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t TliMe tuggefitlonfi urempiMMe kit geneiii pioislplcs u 
la the former cluijitera oti Hiadti Metliodolusy, 
priiu)lpl«3 tii iangnmSC-teaBiliog ptopjandei by TVestei™ 

atttboritio uid prfletleal<fxp«rtence. Th^ttaebiug ofSauriwit 
Utrrature »t tJiif Jamal and 6c{raii«4 ^tT 

differeniiiited and dedt wilti in detail ). - 


V SYU-AlrUi5 ti! aA^’5KR^': 0> *nie9yllabui 
follimcdbf Blmttris in Sanskrit eo) tTf«— 

Critical eetnarkr on the «mc in tbe light of the 
curriniiiMi oonslraetioii. (U) The »rUabtt» ^ ^ 

swoiidnTy sohnoli—The tdace of grammar in Sanskrit te«^ 

iQB—The most esseotiai grammatical portions tobe rtu ^ 
at the *eW itnse-Flnee of ^ 

flaimkrit—Sanskrit coniporition, etc. (iii) Crlticisin o 
iTlJabn* followed in Aris GoUeg™ at present, 4“^ 
tioru for its ImproTement—Griticisni of tb* 

•cientifio and bulurical meihods aa followed at I be _ 

aities-Crgenoy ot pfesen-ing tha 
methods of intam« adopted by the -b _ 

Importance of pre«rring the Shwtric tradition* •» “t “ 
^^nUnrfS-OpinioM of disthniiished Wwtem and Ei^teni 
mbolsta alwut tie SbasIris and Hiiidn cnJtiin^A hap^ 
oombinatiOH of the Western or entensiTe method# of stndy 
and the Eastern or inteiuive methods Is a 

pp, 014—SBa. 
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(Tlie Problem ol Sanskrit Teaching ] 






3ift ifi^riiarTi^nfb*)! ncrirnTT; I ir^ ^- 

‘«?5aiC f^s 13irFrw3:?n^Tgiim«*g4»Nlet: 

i <15 

^ ( ptriodi) «f<?.cii'*iiHiiH I 

f^ift 5aw^>ftfii I R% 3 ? Wh: 

asEfa tJi^l I aiift' ^?T5ft a f^; Ri-Hf%Hr arft ®^ph 
( rftaI'>rRi'?T ^ iru^WRitia^ft^nsstT- 

qHTT’W::, 3TRniMft*Ji*tiWrtlHWt *T 

n't^R^TW*?1^a'lar’Ti: Fans'll: 'ift- 

iCT«j«5afa^ rikmiirEnsiR Rwt"ih- 

ftw<rR?i3 Bisfraii ( nwTfgfFTWfftsrt 
TjlaVii^iEEEiT gwra^in^i 5raiafeffRl?nniWF?l^»^^lj 

'niftt^if^m*ftsM eRmpftar 

^Jflqqf^f^niitqpn, a Siqt #sq l % % iflqh*rR?qT- 
t{:nf$a Jjai^qn^am^pa, 

iMi BfiTRq^qiqT slisq n^mq: 1 ^ar ?qqr^t 

B?rcr- 

3(TmBi^f«n«ntq^ sfa»nfi»n.l 















sqt^sr:, *i^ 

^;}Tfi^ qvi^w Ilf ^iKHfilWItliMfV aflisfltilTsft* 
JJtrrJSUlTt^t, fBB:5?'niT IIB5^^- 

S^iwi: ai^^iRTiT^ 

^ ii*RiRTBr: i *fl^oi*ni?^f! briJh^- 

q^I^: a^^^rI^*C^lm’^III‘^=^[^!^ ^^!jfT9ttTH. I 

goife't'ir ^ 

*T^a;ra P^iia laf3iT^ss^5ir»?nw^''i ( enifs 

jftOTr^i ar=#»=?f®Ta’«?Pn 3 R 1 i'*if aa&, 
3n<F^3^i^S ^ ■ ^Ti r i ^farg^rr^aRf 

»n^^^w3:lBRwB?Tsfe3L^ 1 snf^c 

9c¥affl*n^a(no1^^**n*rft^ ^<ir wfjn^nr- 

pTi®^^’iV4^«'(a ( snsj^mamrisrs 5 
a?^rwi^ ai^ g^?ir5^^:«?ftir- 

Tcq^ra 1 3 ?a«T^fw^^ as^spnar 

qrat^araaaS^S^E^ ^®n^ 5 'p?raa?^ giaKair: j 

^ 9 ^ ^ ffe ^asi RtTT^t, «tfat«ntJit«Tr'*if^i9i»i™ 

f 5 T^^;jar a*iT 5Jifl[n4ffTetfls3«ijp??i • af^riai'iBa^'iiaRs: * 

g^Va^itSOfpPi^s?. TfiaaTsawRi llifjt flf^ 

aftar, ^ hw- 

rcaT*:;s'l;^ ) asifl a*f(T- 

?rni>n, areraa?HTt^w*Tiij, ftfa?tir:^'«HiH<iffr ^T^- 

ilfiairff {rfflUia I fltf:#|. 

sRifSi ^l■^Rrt «3=(E!iPtfk:» ^ (rt. 

f^ararff, at =3 mmfe»iTT afiiq^ 









*? imiSr: «T% ^tt3w«ri’ 

!Tf*lfi^ J^fatrr I 

aw; at5(^ ♦ 9?f5rr'07T^ swells: ’ 

4i$3T3%if*iuit 5*Rft a^Rw | wa* 

aHw^wagiai^arf^nw^it 
gi Svi^ i «4F< aa^^Sl arwaai 

ft^: 4^t^r3flfl»al^ 

wa^ni5q% | 

^n^ipaawf ( 

I (ar) ^ wifttnwwsfii: 3,^ja^^it»r' 

^WRf *na^ ifiaWwiiaPff^: owfirar wn»ft’^ ^| awt 
<te^, ft ^ 1 1 

(w) ^^Mw^aTaJs;Tft'nrfaRt^q«^>: 

€i aanwf^'®^n^5^nw?^5fe^*Tr*if ft aft^aafip’ra 11 
\ napif ^f. w»iTt«wd^aRi B^^rwaaqRaiit 
aRipit a^j^ ara ftjpw^ ^•irw f i 

5 arwea^fl^ %fir^^anft: ^fag^i ‘ifl^- 
?;^tarBt aft^a^RwaRiTawia^ aj awa waiaifs?a 
t awT: «iR ■aianir ajcjaarwmft^ 

g^ ^ iiM ' f^ il^ saas^wararft atra ^ 

^H!(^ wtwia^f^apr5ail«r (Child ptvchaJofy) 
aa^w^ft €5?ftfaila ^ I aai asaraT 3?aii aar?a^^^ 
( CoavcTMiioakl mtiJbfld ^ fltt.af'HR^ f^aiadt ar^T* 11 













Jf 




¥ 3 n^ 35 cn 4 »ri^{«?f(Trs^iTHTC*«t mi I 

?T*ir ^l7Wan«R ^ <1(IIT f; 

*\ (3f) fi *ITO5^ aiT^^org^ 

TITO! ! f I 

(K) 

11 

(^) SF 5 aT?: ^ f \ 

(3) 3^vjr[r%:r 5^'Iq?!fll^fiR^i^: 

h ^ wi f \ 

(^) flii^iiqi^inwi^^raT^Rir tow ? i 


srg^^; ( 


% <«) s7!^*in!FEtnmg^R*C^ 

w^PRc I w^rfir aift r i 

(«fT) 4?fire^ *tTt2«tiH'ii3^q;: ^ ^ i 

Ci:) II(^WRI3^KF1 sprfl, 

iiT^*rTr«i’’«i3Bjf<«ft 51TI qtnQtv^ pr 

^e: 11 


(t) HiiHrjun an^t^Mrw ^ grqr^. 

fi5’i?7R*TT"i^7?n:?; 1?Tr«%^ sTi^sfirfrrs^ 

'wiHt^i w^iiniRs^sqj ¥qr ^c*rT t j 


^r^R'^nvgmi i 

« («) 3W*TR?*mn ft?^¥?T J% 

( DikcanqeoieJ &eniCDC» J 
^^'J^^^^TfT: 6fe‘d')ltiit^; ^ CoDCteclcd pajAigu y 7 f%I{^ ^ f | 















(an) %iT ( Medium ) 

«ES3m(Tiii I 

(^) <t) aamiTT^ (QueeaDnins 

(^) arg^I^?PiII5fl ( T»a«ladon ), (|) i6inre<t1?JJ ( TellloB ) 
%^in: ^ srqVns t irfl^6tRT>5l^9n^ nrii^ 

WltfiTj RTWWW ^ f f 3Wnqh*ll«TT 

wsniitjn irilsq ^ ^ ! I 

(t) sf^ 

*fISlT I 

(3) zm: n: ^s'Jlsgs^sq'ts'iiinrln, 

frnr ^! I 

(3?) *ft^I'T^SiPPR1H ( Svoooyiui ), 

ai^7: ( Homonvms ), ( Idioms ) w 

I »i?T ^ ! I 

i 

^ (ar) ^irai3t ^tad'll 

fj*q^ j ^gf^^pias?5q!iJ5ra?3rl^ g^t 

(an) flTHTnt *nwg?a%g nnn % ^ 3Tqt- 

«5iir; t ( CImsic*! kafatse ) 

5IV!: t 3i(5ie[ms5Tirnf*T«Tm: Sniqt ^i| 

^r Qt«!i: (I 

(f) ^.n^r^prem: f^j^^jnsr^r 

!«[SRi qjwgi3%g slfRinij ? ( 

(f) <na'i3?a%3 »f;^r (It^r 

^ e^qi; (I 

(n) an^*ii^f tnwg«(%wftsMwl?i 

^5?»lR^3Ea^t0l (Book* fM Ripid Reiding) 

«a^RlTCTg 












n 

I 

% '3^^^^K«?: Tffl HiRH^ 

?l>|iqi f%q|5^ art f^*7tr an^ftsn®^- 

fin^jurrrtr art «fa^! asar <lfar l ) 

l« ^(^episqnE^iirtli % wm: ¥'^*ir; am'jJrti 
^ r aiPrtrt^Riir'a^^ ’Tsarw^^fflr^fs'TTs^rEirs 
aranj^r j 

culam construction J ^ tf|; t {^i!|T»J5 ^ 

awnpmfia^fire^i? i 

f ^ a^fn^r^i at^wpsaw^: 5^’rtl 5:arrt^ 

ar t ^r5>;i t aat«i5»rj; 11 

H ani^aiifit^n^nlg Hararta et^girtleirf^ &«- 
la?n^a^la?Frfi'^'lsrtrrt;r atirtwai^a at aifaarrtT ^aik 
artaarf^rtUT^ aig a "naafk i aatR^irta at^^irtisaafia 
m l \ ^Ei^rtiaWflrtaiK^lgrt asa ai*n?m! i 

atf.aa i«wi afp^Rr^ia i}|j^^Bif)^ 
affmaiOT^iif {% 'rfrt^aftrrta 11 




a%aa3;a^ *a: mT^itiaa^ aprffa*api3 arg’^a agais^ 
ifiakaiata^lari af^attaw^ ^ *fl^»rti'«iT 

awpa: tirtg^g<ar=pilk fa j artraranniarfi'iirtt m trtf 
^itpnf5?aaaa''ff alakaiPiart wk fajfaarl^ S^t- 









^foiT: €pS ’Tl^cffl^<T ffs I Tf^T’^ni?! 

fJl9*hi^^»iT»^, «?f7 3 ^-iP^cniT!^; jj^iifStJ *i< 

« f4 »Rlf 13ii^f3^¥ii»?rRf^nr*7TR^RJ*)T ®r 

w^tfear 1 a nRlRqfNaf: 

wqt iria!^;i Pa,^ ^ r??^s'iti?iHWTiii^ g*re*rw 

uiK! ((a f^i f^vTUi^r 

ftgqqT^O: I gmidl g^-wiwr, i?jn 

^ fmi ‘‘ «lt ^ «ifq ii^afa *' ^ 

I d1f^eqniW!RWnftlI^T^ ^ 

xfli I 

*n^^i 'lal i 

^T5r**fipfl*flf^^l'^ I tft^fl’rilwm [Ji Rtf^r 

Eft^aBisfsn^t'"!®*^ i^Pa^flwr f^'^caT: aPa j 
^i^1^f^l^^^®*^lI irfa^ra^n tj^ttsf: 

«g=iRf^ \ eff3i«<i'g fJiWt a ?rq!w4 ii^*r!f 

tfr^ETrft#x}lii»}^t ?T3f5iTff;fyRr3nr^4VTr?t=r*'ffi1^T:^:l 

cfa I wiiluft ^^ 












qGiw^ jn!r?q?% I q/^gr ri^ffujirrqnff Kt^* 

^Tiqimi'Tiqrqgirft jpia^, ^cn < 1511 ^ ssRfig^gfV^finTr^r^ 
flri^^r«?qrg^< ifsoTHr! ( 

R\TiT*ftfq*Ji^ ^ tltfiE^ft R?i^; I ^ e^figqTsqn^sRr 

^ ^<?qT^^*sqT3wrsiijfsf^?nRq!i ?lql'*iiT qi^ j r - 

Rl^r^^TKi^ ^Ttl; fl|q 

f%eiTa!rTOsT/«qT|;^'7iqriT^TJi^TTf%, ^-Tf 

inqt felf?ra iJl^: I I^lgta ^|q^ 

STJ^5^qft5^ I f^^fnsfqqtei 

a^HMtq^jKiq ij;q | 

fs^fffqinaqlqifW siqqRHt ^aiPHJ (ailj^TJlift qrlll^ft^rTfiiTpiT- 

iT I l^laI^^^ f^%f. 

«rl^ gfanp^^i e^gft^UFtif! | 

Hfqipiqq |>ifT::j^imTf5rsnir ip«irgqr?i^«i"qi<l?it 
Jll^ai % €tqfil))t=tf|iiir , qqj HT^josj 

^Cq Bfl | Wf^q5)^^?riTSirqt?Tr 

<I?r£'fljr?;^IUt! Bif sif^qhfq^ ;? 

iri^qfSci, q^iTt tf^5i?qoiki^5^'^ qRsivqtB ari ^Tt ' ^ i d - 

SirHfiHflif^fi^^ tTqj?r I Tfffqr 

S^qiqif^ wqr W^q'forinTiRi^^?' 

gq7q«qfq^ ftqift j:%: ,^, ^ 

tnn ^ji^f 

RW^rq^Ttaq B^o,r=|!sq> fHiil?li3q 

TrawB^q; I m^qrqqr qT::«infi{t ^ 

qnf^jWTT aiT^igqnfRn^Tqffi^qtq^ hTn^q^Y 

















'TTofiiffilOTi: I art: q<^5Tfl?ihRr^ 
?if«tis!ir^'l(?T l^^^e^intni-Jilsr'riS^trTHa'r^^r- 

Tip^r 

^ 13tT^»@sini ij?f si^'Ti^iifei+S!^*i'“n<iAa*liT^i I 

iminrsrg?5l*w ireait fe%cr vi 


“ Samkfii wcmlii ts cDusidcr*lilif more essv it r*> 
there twere nun eduoted En ouf Eoglieb College* to (etcb 
it. ' -arsi ^!?!i 3 :T 3 ^t!T !i^nwti 5 l?TC 5 n s^g Jmr %slw 
oi(%ia:j*it*irq^ 1 a*?! tflara3»n»Ti?nfliT sT^e*^* 

^ tnwi^r a«T*i^it i 

^ fsufti^^nTi^ Tif^Mr^ I 3 

vqfqvr^i =? ^aigiru'ti'TRt 


gttf<n31fifiK«f*»¥i?tT^3^*T£nf^l^=»rTi5 ^r^rr fir=Mrar«* 
{%^3[^?ITa*JSIW ^ 

qltmllTm: Blfsriirfqcrt^qf flla3((^r^^^tT 
a^tj B Iti'^TrqTrajf^tfar: I ^3^ ?Rsr*if 

fq^Sill »iau I ^T qlftt'll^qi’Wiff ^ 

t q^^fn^rilt^q B<5’Hrrat ‘ 

‘qgwiR’ ^ 

1 fe'5 Bsl^aisrq ^ 

gr^samra^g: I \ ni*^T ^ f?rfJr^it3it^«T«ir‘ 

gfStq Ji?i?ir! iPiRTia »f|qWw*?wiR^ 

rq%« laiJq; t 











^^l=Tr S?!rrq^^I?q% \ ^|xq*Hr?T fel^^ST 

^^1^ >115^ I mi «r«n5^^io,t 

^ * ^mnrUWSTFiTFf^flURrraqRT lf^?^rqg^i?^I. 

Qt^ar^q^ ( ^ 19 ^: ami 

55iHt gf^traf ^ ^ uW^«iq 4 ^l 

^rtn^ml *rf^m ^ 

f*J^ hws?4t I ammivmiiiti fra afifi 5 rfiq?;i«sija 
=? *ifiaiaiaRaiT<iai «HRma?nm!^ 

I el^5rasiT^iiBjfstgfin5i^jT^^|fjU^. 

Jtjram, 

qr «i5^nrsa?ft^raflifiB;4 sfpimua-a qfta<«m 1 

si5^r#it 

6f1»T!^TiT^5r , ^^, 5 . 

<fi^j»^^Tiar?iE*R^a;qt; «TiRoiainirfeR?q|j^qrrti^ fafeBar- 
^^J^«Tq^?f.a^gir *wPi^:atFaa>-n;'iiW 

sfii^qK I ■i^iievr: inan fl'^aij^t^irwrgTa 

fl5rf5^^*r^far €% j a 

,rq: I 3 ^fki^n^mRU 

irai’gq^: ?jj j an^jqpntRjqf 

inijiTiqT ^iT sjgw rrsS^qral^ | 

tn^n^^a a ^ *i|?*ipi?n5S^!7i«nif ar sjjwtuawf^. 

q^ra^qfr^oTft atfra.. 

^iWTFqiqtqi^iiq^^ I a?nqi^qiaai^rq a^inTtal 





> V ^ 

^Lj[^^t1t ^7qTrt w< i '°'.^fe<* f^«f^?jrOTWrf^<nftfiT; ets^ifes^' 
wft !i^?n ftfrar 

ST RSiJ% i ft'3 Hi^^i^PH- 

ftrei%; ft ft^nfqfti^ fe'S^ STVftR^: \ 

3TT^ TflgfTiiii^nin: ^liT^- 

fBTpw^irmT *ltT n?iit4iT i??irani^ti aaa irps^t- 

^Tftarsj iprap^ j SfSj?tTisr^t+i ^i^'n nnn-iraHjii ^5 ffr^irpi 

?TIT^%^ 6 r 5t[ln^*Tl^i^\^^f“lt*JI'^iH*Tl'Jlft^l Blf%9RSTft^^S 
^rl% 5 fT *r5fit 1 Ta«>qr^^t{NT,®r 

?nJT9R*i ?NT?Hir ftwr j !T?reJT^n%*J STlJti(|®S}R I ^TVqTHiT- 

(^ijScqftjV; 

*' ftgf fe'fT I 

Big B ftigwBi gf5fc **3 II '* 

^ 3 TI l*IPTlO^ 1 3jp* =3l«Tr?^' 

pftfBrftTisTtTf Tfl^TfTT =Bif^T 5 n’s^*?r B^«i«%BT*i j ^dwa* 

^l^senvTR^t sTifts^g’TfB^ra I 

fti^isq |ii ^ ftatr- 

5<T!I5T^^ I sft^^’JiTl'iPni 33 il5 WflW^^r^f^* 

esrajcTitn's^,, irf;J%s*nii'fi subth^^h^I 

% griERRi spiRmr^. 

ira a I 

^ 5j*sff;»T^r^ BHliT5l%tf37R’!t*i<RiT *i?i^ sFftBRffa t 

n)^ qfesi f BTf^ RBft 

QsnftaT sdl B5!I^ \ ^ffr^RT sBTSi^fWTl 











( CT ^ f^jT fc«!i^r«rl%- 
=5 \ 53 ^ 

^RfjRrffarrqi^^gT^nftgtTPrt ^ g»i;^^gr^p,;i qift 

HRffkrar^^ a^«Rrat^qiti%^ 

*i*t7einw I i|^f%^,Hpjf^^p,f 

^*^*^^ **’'^*^ ’ «r w-^rair3nmir& ft ssar^. 

^ ^ eiF^r JiFi ^E%: iif^r^ 

^^1 I 

ft=g ^l 5^i^:^rFTJs^« ^r 

*lIRra*5qq^tj^ i^sq-^qniqft afl - 5 ^ d^aft, 

S^^TRqftq ^ a^aifflitgilir: ^^qjqi , 

iTf^^^Rq ft*r%3i fSrfe«?c^r!Firitin: qqijq^jm q^irfr- 
ir« 5, a^c,;,;^) «,T?fift Bara ^ 

««Tt(T0| 5^ qr qiiqifqift qftsgq^rJ^ ^ 

J W iR*n^*nirq?f^rR¥i^s%35qf^r qur. 

*T 1 W ^ H^^iBj/firqqqjf^ ^oqitqrqfim:* 

^HfiB«ni«Rqf^j ar^ts# 

mqe^atnTiEa c^qi^jr ?ft qqf^u?fa 1 ^wir«^. 

t aicq % <$1 qqf?r I • ^qffiqqqqs^^jtqf jj qqF^q^» ™, 

ir ^ ^I^TURrqTBm^T; qt^ Rfagr. 

ftaqrftq^q ew 4 I rfihJabfimqqq ‘*qtq: 

t^q,; qjsqTiiaai; qcsq^nr^qft %q 




n 


qiSn^ ^qgs^^raifT ^m q;q!s5im^ ^ I ar^Jtrgqfr®- 
r>^Rn q*qf^ gcuH' 

^f&, iT?i5irf*nr?rn^ «5<i*a [ ajs: fl5t effatg^iRiRit * affn: 

«74«rrqw^ KfSf laRq^m- 

^ ii»ifta«in I Si: Hfeqql «i^cr*f|?r- 
qri^ ^RTi s^*nf!*tf:, a^SFavfR^fi^qr: 

w iiieffiflsqi: I €^5 =3Tiir«ifW'^wiw^; 

q^isq|tT^^tq«?rT5mK^fi3c m'fqft ^qmi- 
<rf^ cff^itsqqq ^ || 


!n’5^ira't^i3??i1^t%*l*figT 1 


inqt di^hrar^iT 

«Ti«TAt^rf^i?ini9r^qq iJirlffnstwq Rsqqrqr 
^ siqraiui? 5n^f 
fr5H533cq qfi^f^, tffif^^ WT 

jiTqtiSrw^ttiq tqi ti; I was ^ §tsnt<q- 

wiOTgRsri 

%^q *TT??ftq1%i:(«t «iTsmr: 

iRST^tI KrS^'t «r3^'T5&e*l^ I q;?ff|R5Tft‘ 
inp(<flf^qi*Ps Rrst: 












^r;, Rft^stspanrk arr^ 

ajffj CTRWqf:, qj«T?l^5t^f55« | 

^il ^TTSSr^tTfsTg^at 

^qriTuf^w T?t^ arfer 

J JiraiT^tiTORfin^msiq^flfdt ^^ftffelT, if 
5^ gsijiftrrfeti t 6^ II ?niT 'm^??r%rr=?^ sm 

^51 a jTiiifi^ iraRfl^ 

<n^siP(i I tRw 

«(iKmiMW^ J 

inwms !iT=?r*i5itTg3li'iwf&iW 

RiOf^: I gq H4.K^r; i 

*pir sirurfid! 

<lKftajfl9ir, ^ IRI I UTiiir^sffl^ 

cnfit^ 9i3q7ra^^jRTJi%«siT iri^sr^isqqTlw- 

I ^Wt*Re?rnc^Htre^q^ ’*i«iti9l^'l^f?t si9Z«rfStr ^ 
ejw s?*! ^eq^ldm^Bq I^fW- 

ai^; 9q^l€^ ^ atq iiPi nfi^ ij^sTf^rr 

^ ^ wtt: I ?^:j?rra!5 =9 

qsfaq’sPf^’i 9?al5f^ h ?ra. 

Ra9i^3Q<it4 ^ ffiRra i €^?r39lcR>{?9 jjjpr 

>n*iioi^ «a*('^ ^^wi^tnjniR^iSf =£ 1133991 ; 

<nian9T: ^ 1 g ‘ tlK- 

fR: 9 ft^Mlfa arqjiT 9931 

tiF<*Mii]g9fft9f 91 ^ 11^ 9^ft9^3ir3f^3fetT9 ,1 ati'gqj tiR. 

?fl99r*«?TRi qfifsTin^rRt^^^^m^i'Rrii'Jt eflfs^lr, 9 

3 9P3i!t^'R<A I i^i;w itf (TTC^n 3T3^arQr7^^9Ra(( 9 ^- 
9T!Raqt«i9i *nr3Ts in^SJ®ii'99wi9i 1 ^aqia^ 












arafSEri nT?'^ in«i: Ri^^nnW^trii^- 

aiTiTfR sTflrorarfVRi'roi^f^^ in Piti qP>?a?: 

I fJiS^aRT: 

sFUfliRpRR; gfa^a, rf 

t fisTmiRN i 

^ «i*TKiiiHll^J^ Rf I 3*^®'^ 

qfttRRR ff^RT 5giiT3qftn«iRRT ” i ^RT 

jn^trP^^i%RRT^rR5alfa gsR^^ t ^ 

^f«ir i^grRRT atn^^m^RRareRiRSiWt*: 

qT<€RRi^%^R ;4 H I 

?r?ql5tOT^?iT^RTSTaR^^ I fRfSmTRTfvraPI 
qii^RT^rw aRRfrRTarn^i f& f^Rwirfu^- 

WIIRRI RT <l^i 

^ ®?|aiftRT«rRTTf^ R^*?i i 

sirirnannit^ n^RfRSi^ rt^*i ftfVI 1% 

R«&!^!T*TnreR qi«tm«»^ft3 

(RVf^ai^S, RR €R»pt^tqT* 

g t^^g R ^ RTRl RTP^gra R \ RRme^a* 

qT^?IT|>^f«?rr>ir«IR(RJ' q^faf^STR- 

«oi^ wtuTBS^iS RSiRRir^qf^sa- 

•riR ‘^RTfq spasR R^iiR«iqf?tar RMf^f rt 

*tTR«RRBil ff|^*i9raTsr! 5nfera^^«igR3^f^^i’*i 
«f?n*nR ^ Rr«TiJrT^i^?rR^ 

rR-^qg^ra RT^g wmft f*T«nHT; i nriRRl^JRT 

^ «T^q!i«nR- 









'TF^ffi^I^gffc^fiifg ^ nfe. , ( ’-itM^- 

is^nr^q. 

^ liitg \ (df^jH^l 3}|^a^qTfS(i|rt^^; ,f^ 

'iqI(Tll(^«if 5555 JT?F^{qT^l>?r]^iiqiril^! JiE£?!ri J 

iFF*Tlir?n ir^ftsrr gc«re^fnw- 

I IRT. 

s^^taar^ 9 r?ifi tnrjmqH^qrf^Ti^, af&»»if?r, 

9i9irt®Ht *i?rwHnE*^Rrirfimi%5n^9%^ n5Tii?(f^gr ^ i 
^'i ^i\H\ {Hwi ^1^^ 

imro^mf^iinqina^^^Ttii ir^T^ttFS: crTfirr?q'j^l9irqtii, 

qfnTir?^fs?ai(?^CT«r^R infer \ 

^ ?t-WIWqi>wlW9aprt gi^n) 

^TOf9iTT3(t%^ sif&ail^^i 

*ai^l^l W<ra?rT€;jriqt*?T sri^ttf^cq.i 

€fe^w: I 9*^a??nnT<B^^iT 

0 ^ ^ijiorrin^nm^ srin ir>atrfi^4;g 

5T9i I 9i9ifl3»9h»TfeRRr»iiq m ®P^ir^ijnn»Tr«^g5iir j 








^ nf^sTFS iif^aiPifly *tT<sra^- 

( Orifloul F«culiy ) f% 

* <?Tj. 3?t. 

5^ e*prw]f5aT! j w J^tpnfiw'5raT35ie|ii5nl^ HT^^rr* 
ft^n t «n qflgraiffiTinPl 

smr^ sni?^: PH^it *fl^V 

*nfd1 in^qfTOTf^'H^ qT«[^^r«<ffHINnii 

q^3 'iTJinirRi f^RpraTij»i! ) l%=3 

Haim^^^RPrarii} sf^HiiTiiiPr 
«^5fiinPr, araftrefrif ^ qTii*rmfss^*3i7mr^ 
I ifsr^ 4il^ 

V flfftTi55Tfq?n?54^iTf^^R'iri ^ra^nwRTRT 

5i1f^i>?i?iii TRii!5q?ft*?T^% 5?irTJwqT?^n9 B5!nr»HiT?j- 

(Sr^i I SiTifniff^ if%«irni%Tin'^(H*t^i-^^f 
^ _ 

\ ift^l^frap^rr jnrdtiT* 

Qi^^nar; iri^wnO*(T!, I v(*wiWRt 

m^qinniiiif^aiRrgdir. 

qfttral qeqTf5mdii<Jtl«r 'rrsar^rffW^i: 

qurrq^^t^q 'fft'Mqt: l tisng Jirq: 5*piit?r* 

fq3TB^qiRfjp?rt ftxje^SiJiprf^ Rjqt^sqrr i 














t- 

^ ^€i5T^Ri^’i^Rni *nP[» 

^ "ritenw *4^^ta«n«- 

f^cs^Iqt^ ^15fW^1 etii^w; I 

u ^riN?at 

fe^tmPpft 4?*n’=it, in 

«*n: ^T: 

f^urfiraii f^fip^ fi{?^r^RT ^ i3Ti?^q<lw^4 
JT^$q^ii, nfeH sftcrar^: 9^^iTP«Rft 

sg^'rarw **nT; 1 

=i^it^f:3inif»imr fai^ ftn^Tirm^tnsH. i 

I4NNIH, RrnW i 

R?n HT^ipnili^^’T^inif^ nifft[& | 

i0 8TT^Tt^gfi ^<if;#*irff nr wuRrauffliN tnqr^rfe^ 
(Buie) as^f! «^- 

Bf% I ffXfflRifiirratipiQlfBWffq 

q^/2t i 

iRTPr ags^ Ort^'iretsnf^ ^ n 

— m — 

IIRfhT% •fn1*Il?tin’‘RnR HL^Coa-i' 

cretenefej afn^g^^'l I Gfditioa » qitfJl(ta?^g^?1;fWRg*4 










I <ri 

\ iTT^?n^T ^TBii^'^^r3«r<tf5r jn^i^^- 
«nf^ «?F5ir^!m^, jt fc^rttiinj?! 

^nmrfi?^ t *rw ^ 

ir?gci fcirN*i^f%sif5if^ ‘4fl wi •^(R-c.^h r f;’ 

[ tcTT B«ii^Tfty^jpsn 

11%^ a’f*!! 

*t<< i a«gm !T 1 »i*iT— 

“ I * TimT?r>? * f?3?rft- 

»i^PnR ^ 

* arwn?t*i ’ ‘ 'll 'ii’Hi'di 3Tr^rq^4i‘*(**ii iTin^w 

utcgf^f^'s wfeftfe sg?}^ |» 

3jti: <iTan9115H«t{flf% ^ 

Jp?fE*14t \ ^|^lfN5*lTl^m’»HIM-1445A<i«<FiiS ftnA: 

iRt?j(!5^fR^ B5^^nfl<i«>i I 

or^if T ^ ?i a-fesf spit 

jm 1%^f^TWi I fig 5^«q(T *RTf3Bf 

afCT^i ^iwla I 

’Wi Bf^ifUPIT^qT ^Pree*RII^'^ 
qgenwRf^T^at^T^i ^ts sffil&gHiT ^ 

^5|III i^»l 

^^4E?rw'ratff^'T^ TT5^ I ^f?^E^ftifi«t- 


















■H9 




^ I ftjtjSfcj JlfS^ 

3!iT flcf^ ^’ir ^rja^^f^sil I 

aT«irR ^ ^iitiwi»4lw^ *R% 

fiKW«il R (%IjR ■5:n!ttT9l^ I 


3*ft OTr(!i-i-d;t*ir ^ ft^^ir^nwra trcf; e^^- 


3Tr^i%^ m 

I ^ ^ B[*n^^tJR|lllf f^t?^ 

3 Tf^ 3 nT^srJEJUT^'iR^nj'j^ i ■■5^ 

I Wi tSR?r 

<1^1^ 4 gT^^iCi*if ^^fcirsniTR ^ €?f:gqitiqf 

^1 iTcTti I !f 5:11 Q^sf^ etf i g^ rsf? 

I JIcg 3 BiPRfV 3 znsR!inT?^ilRrern;figf|( 17 ^ 
stnjqfT^^^iRRR ^i^qiT ?f?f |%ngn%ft^ jj) 

Rf&t I ^rf^5*tif*ii'i^3ft =11tHff^^jq !)rr^%%f^r, 

E^RiRl^fefRFRiIR ^ Wr^»Ttm ^ f^1IR^>init(it£. 
urfei I ^ |t4 

sn=*ii^ 4 ^’11 En^ftifii*! fti 


BTi^tmri?!': ii^risr^^iir HfwvriVrqRi 
'^RfV<RT'<ifffT5f^nn *ft?t^*TRr ^.1 •T^^^^fT\*^3^i3^RRr 

af^ltlR 3^^ ffir giq^ q^^fTR: I 1 ^ BT g^ltl SfFH- 
WF ^ y 05 1 :j*n 

^eqatt^ ?TiqT; ttge? ^ 

Bf^»TRT3Rr^;r R?RW 

%f%57RtRr I a a^r §i63[?^!iiT 
RRT * wiRJ, 









<lirddT<d+^H. I 

I 535^w?PiT*!T Q3t^^ 

g^t^ f#^R^fig’5^T4*ii'Sl^T^: g^5 R 

ift^Hwrn^t'rgJWin t Piw»i*ig< 

SIP?ft*l^ir7r5 nfec^ 3TT®*: y-iot^iCiJum^l 

C^TTMTf^j y 13 Idti a*T5(Tfff^ 0 *l 5 «*i f^ld SPff^lflT'Tr^*?^* 

^tti4! *f!g^t’JT^«fl BTsnqt^^i^ 
fiiafs I ^fk 

3 q:^ iT^i^F*ir; \ , . » 

fassttrs'infl it^v^HR 
rT d^*i!?frng^ ifegfiiwit *t^ 

511:1 

^ri’lJWnflR: «f^il^T: I dl^R^f 

€ari3l?iliP>R^!lf^W 1 ^ flTt awft 

^(jt JFITT^ 55*If gT/lJ'THPlT I 

Wfirl 5i 

cjngi f^f^^'leOsTi err^sAsH rafnRi'MTt 1 

aru ^ ^tsnraif®i *^R fa^?-. 

in’Ti JtTn^wivffi ^ 'TR^?l?r 1 

ft'H’iltaR ^T ti^ ifl^tw^i«im'T^ ^*t- 

«RiHn«iR*%3E*54 n'^ia 

vm9 

i.5 ?f *nTT^R*W¥(^ BTSSpfTITRT ^ | 

QSfTi^nf^^ 4iT|ii<lHH'fl*ld^^KH^H‘ifir fftaf^RRTOjniT. 









I 


J {%?g ?R^r«7r<Rn!n7iv-qn%:iT^Cafh)r; ^E^qfS^ 
fliRlS, ^ ^ J 

^^?tf%?5=*I*rr55i2% <t«t<«3 «ivj^:ff ^(i'4!I^<I 
*Br^r«tn%i e^^as^r^r: f%w 5^ 1 <555 ^ta ucj, 
^IW!3n?t a ^^^nf^ ffnfrei% itT^ I aiRT' 

I ^ *tR^FflrHA>||^L41I^[^ 

®mr: inir: l 

arql ^s^far; | €?fi(rani?^lftTTq ^ 

wiRnwr^i^IHri^^itr t 

^ 50l^nri Mie 5R^ | 

<n5jm35[af<ri sr^T^jpsrrw^si^^RT^ giTuscf ^tr^fRt 
a?i 0135?^: Rmlj t wsm «T5?in' Af^hnurw; ¥»i^f«jRi7ril* 

*n3»JIW:S^3«lfSJf IT^ Kt«Te^ \ 

It fPSrs^: snnn^ I 

wrasrr^^^nn '^rrt si^r si ^i^rfif 
*f*ral5a t dtHif^^ ^ifeiRiT T5:f^^*ir, 

^3!5t<^^(n3^ I 3nfiR> H?^gwr^ 

g^j 3^(5^ =3 a na 

qcf^ ^ I q % ^qstbfl^ 

cnr qr wfa^afq-^ g^ir =3 %3 5i?7qr5q gfilfOTw^r ^Tfqiif 
qq q^q^SRi; s^^qri^fqawiqi^qtRqqaiq^ 1 
. ^ ^ qi«-ji=tiqr q^fsnwiqq qfq qsiqqnf^qsqqtRiq;. 

- qrq qqiq'TSffqr aqftaqi^ ORT^faq' 

aqqsqrPt 1 gq^tfirq ssreiniqfs^T q qr^gl^qii 

«I (swqqiqinq 1 ft.¥,q ^iqqiqrq^si, gqg 

qinr^fqg^j^gf^ ilqfq^3^ql£ffSTf* 
^'RSiqti] ( a#?lf%ut^fiq^v®<((f([\(ji sjfRf; atisr? qiwqiq 
















^ 31T«51H SE^sri 

n d^ lT^ ilH f 555IE5^R^1ir^t€*r3iT/^ 

ST^T llr4l‘lR'IT«fH»7^ ^Aasuni' 

Uticjn ) «ipT^?rrtr ^5# I ^ 

wq'nn, 

tn«iT«rre?i:T^^*TT-^g^l I 

i^rt^iTEwfiStunT^^i jgEwIr^i^^? I 

g^qqfqfstf I !ij^5(H='i(4<KH+i4r^^ *1tiITvq^ gsq 
-Erai%, q 5 5qraT9iftijq9iqq% qfim 
qrqpMirgtp^fi. I 

3iq qwfS^Tf: q 5 qre^^q 

5^ yS qqf|T?fe1^; l 5??Rnra'TO- 

qf^fw 4t34tfraffi^^wft E5R5R;«t tRwT^^qr: 
qfl<n 2 *IT: * ’ ^a{qi?Tq!<l. * ^ ^^* 1 - 

^qsnq m I 

( D«qt^q^: ) 65^1 3|f^ W- 

jrei? 1 ^ei «ifl^'lRi^?’r 

qi qtK I htitt]^^ ‘ ^iwRqrfl'^T ' 

( Eclectic Method ) RliTjf'i^ltRqT I 

trrfiiiii ^fRTg%, ^r g 

<n«qif7 feqrs qq^^fiT q^qr^ I 

»nw^ ^aqq|&^^T35?iT qfl^qrarfStil^ qq HfISs* liO- 

qcqRqi^aigf^^i I sR^dH ^cpi* 

jlnn^d T 'retCff €!m33?lqiift^^33iq^ 



















I (nTR" Ih? «r#!^^ 

f^f^r; t tn 5 *TRTft !j^ 4 H 4 | 

w^^n^vsrNt'iH^yfRf^T! r?raWifi^f^g^s39Fftr«iJiT- 
e^f^Ecf l few ^fei 

<*3foiPni[^tfe^ff^r5g?n' w^n^qra^ncErg 

IR^3 I q^^f% qgir^fUlEJTiSi ^S)2vqm!T»54fe 

s^RHcfl ijqfa, tPT sri^qri' fa^^piffe^^n^TRiTTf^: 
es^sq: I i3:ai3^%3R^rf?*?(rPTFfe: nl^lfeiTqliRaiwrjRfqwsjin^^ 
I t^ftf^qr^qiRir i «ni^?r3S3^7in ^j?QTPi?RfT- 

f^snsqrrai aiiinHirewtTH|R¥i?V ccft a?^. 
jJTqtTTTSR i '■j I s R.iq snafee liwfEt | 

fe^sr ij «q3qwifiTiTaTrf^^n?5iRtrt *f}qfoi- 
wapiqri^if^ilrtaa aift fi^f^qqjwipRq^^kiflfa 

qRRafe I 

'Ti*^tr>fs<4<a*i fqiiTft' ^^sraaie 

aicqfw^ if!l fe^^^Ris | 

3*!R^^^s0if?0raf|{iR'qft3^Tr5TWi>fq^{^<R^aTf^TiTffq *t 
feaft 5feT Mct I 

3?R ^ q^ili'req: fe^r ^ 3^aT3s^<it^ 

*itf; 

af^BTHtlT: 1 q;tiKi: aE^acflC q ^f^f 

fira^'^^s^PSi^T n qt »!ja I {^fefriii ijiqiS^fe: 
firef%^s*lT'PiafrfTOT^JTWiT33 ^:3qf5i^f^TJr 

I (?J3^?:fq i nitK h< 
















^ 

a*7T^'mni I m w 

I «*n ^nras* 

JUIT 9mdys[f?!itT^;fari^r«Rif5lM’«i« I 

Wcirf^ Jjt 

f«?3 ^ 

s*rq ?ti m5*nw \ 

ejrmtR; ^r ^ 

\ JX^ ^%; « «?> I 

?T;rat TTifsiPT nJi^nsist^ wiit 1 

5liif fc!3%5f 8IfT?*l^Tl^ ’^^1 ^’ 

ipi1?i?p*ii*f^ r.*” ^ 

I sRTfl^ *PTln^mi^ sr^ 
5lr^T^rws5^?H^'^ I 

(Z3 VHl^^ »r^3, Rjwi ST^t: J ^ 

m?q3 swnoi^rt s^ 

^r^pT3"n: i 

^ irl^i 









( ^liqrRf ) (jiiff5Hffqi 

5n«jfii^Pr I tnn^fent^ ^ ^ 3??riq 

^tn4 ^ 1%^, %si 

^ ^ 3 3CT^, sqriRBrT^. 

snii^ ?% «wjr: juntf ^ 

^ ^WTre?«n*ir ‘ Q^m7T*n«iJR wa^’ 

^t5a*i3P?|^*iJfl I at(i 

%<3VflqTJ fl<’i»<Mkf ^*ir%^T?Wnf5t?ram»TW! 

\ qqT-oO^m^;, q^ferfipTi, ift- 
^ 15rttlR?iqT5rt qft- 

'tT3?i stmfij J 

^Wiim3»^n^, ir^ 

ntga^^r^f^ »5q iw & 

ar^^fa «iHi5i^«nrT;i<lta 

^i^FWitj tiiftf^?HiftfeiiTiWE^efj,;0 nrawiii^. 

^ I ^ ^ ^rqt^WT^lT 

ai'ii::^::?rrar, »i^^ir mRf^.|rQ«<|^ | g^ qigr^ v^iisipannqv 
^J.=-*.^.n.*i-,Ri;»t,H^wt €7^4* 

*Kr^: I 

^ 05^, 35T^^ tn^imq^ g^^B^rfiraTij, ^ 
















g^ 'iftfgraprr# fHIwi 

efsjrn. I f^i 

5itr 5?3^*iT!Tg“iwtf^ 5^ f *nTT*n 

g 5 (r^{JlfqfNgTlWmiT>i qgissR^nrRr^gq^ 
qf^^tig5^ciil«ITf^, H 3 i%f^SIU5^ ’nS^'nRr I 4:c^il'<^ 
STil^iit^rn=^HI affffg^Tfir^nT’lTf^y 
^RSRt w4l«> I 

Sm ^*ir ^ i 

i^q: («iRg) I 5it<?f ) l 

^1 t 1% «3tl I ^ ™ 

) I ®^5 ^ 

'JT^ l 

irflii qT7»rai5i'fftf%g^n^*nX ?Ti 

aq^ €e€TCt iqife, 

=55:g5qilWi 1 5KHi 

^f5 gf c-4 41 I wqN%^ fei^ 

HfaSW! 1 

ft5>^i3iTT4 5i^tra*^f5 «t^j I aqiRrgain^^^ 

w^Tpqmia^^ft^j qgrgsT^oi nr^i: (i) 

), iV RT^rns^^, (^) 

»*iasr, (v) ar^'praa*^’^ ^la =33^1 

®r!^» lTm“<i'i^ >?? H3f I 

*i^fl^a*?^ Rtg%’i ^F%t gp^^^Traa*! 

fel^nr itnfqEar I <*3- 












55?i aja 

^sTiTftJjf eg^^ajRT g r 

c^NR^tTw qfif^ 553 ^ 

RIPW ^ a^ I 3q^; 

Rtn^^H^q)tT%^llf iTrT^)«imttT=n4 | ITittlircqmt 

SfM SJ^^ewiffr, ^ ^ 

I 113^ ^ f^fw ^^qtt r 

^ !i !%7q3f^ ifir®. 

%Nna ff q ICT j¥i^!i tnBFj 5 ?a% ^ras cla 

^ qT^;rr^r*il iflfe^rsiw 

^af?<ji ^:j %la Jir?f«r7aaT^T3^R «jr^%iiq. J 

Rj^^j ^irnret 

wfQr^ft ^*)<qr-4aaTqi>^;|fr^ a^qi^xin^ttT^fqi^ 

I m r €iTrEr% 

g S^fiAfiriUW ar^ tr^ig 

gi^ij I q|^|j^^j_j. 

3^R f^l^ ^®!%: eRTsq3^^iT;g 

anrfqgirgg^ ^^r: j a^w ic^ 

qR- 

«W%T3^q(^ f 

I SR?3t 'K5B=?qig€rW 
^ »^rwr €af%asTTg q ^ipjig gR^i^ qsfj^ ?r^Bfn’ 4 t^- 
BRJRrZ: af^q^ ^ qT^af^f. 

^2ir^<jqy:9n fffTTasTJT ?Rs^ J var^inpr* 
















q^TH^isr insiij^ | ^^*nTM5?tP^^nf?^f^TWliT- 

^ ftl%- 

I ^TiT ^ ^'f¥BlSTW^! ^T's^ItiiOihi 

ftr*^ I ^ 4fa< T^ ^gt^Rgrsf^ 2^^ 

jir#fmK?ft*i5fofti>^ es^ifsiOT, (^^57 ^r55fl^*5- 

siRRuf^f^^nql 

^qiiqr ^ I nfe^f ^¥ar: q^p*iiT=q^’tf 

IH-^ItI, y Wil'^4t qqiw^! 1^1551* 

■52Tg?n®gT^Tl^^l '< 3^s>l I 3f€ir^ 

^5r^ 53jfiTTT^75TTq' ’ fl^iqqRqqg feqi'i? 

f^g'pntRfareq^rft ^ mrcKT Pn^* 

fq^, g^tqqqR^ sqi^R^^ 1 ggfewqr- 

qf3^i»r 

^3flg^I gsqsqnJt I 

ircanT, !t i «!fR5f^, ^ g^^nrg?af! 

13?q 5^ra^qri3r afliq^gTft g*2^qT?q?;'n'^^^^' 
qtfq I qRRf^l^Jisfq qR=^ sws <j*Hqf^ l 

STtr: ^ snifrqqiTiajrq^ q«- 

l amfijfR^qrql qfs^^fq qi?' 
,raq^3gq^?q «qq f^l^qt;, %ST «SW! g^?qqqr^* 
ut^Tml^ 3T5 q^^ii 

qraqqRqfl^ nTFtfqlq^q giqiRnarqi t^q^ i 

qn>^ ^Rt! aai^’fe qf^rq^R, 

€q?T ^ r^itf^rq Oinm \ B?r3r4?r^rqm=t ^vf^‘ 
























*p5i^q;, *i(n^i%j « % 

Rsns: Wi’. (>5f*ra Jig^( <qtj I 

iFsmf^qrsgRfWg s^fnfsnmgm 

(R! ^Sr; qfiWtirtellii f ^ ip|^_ 

taftfl^ninsRjnwt h^tt qtir^i^q tarr^. 

«i^?f5f Ji^q ^rtin.Tn^iq^Ei^,T^^^ 

TO hk^hki' 1 E5fi^?in«in*J^iT^>i%l%?rfliJrr «rh. i 
^ ^tf: sfin^qira' i 

»niraitl i ftar %g. qrgf ^ . 

«j9!^ n^ fe^<iJi am^ I gf!nt|; ^nl^sri n?: 

?wfEr I ar^: iz:? gsirr: ^ I 

v3i 7 f<r(^i^^r5Mif& ®mTiqf?n ir^^ 

<i^3ci»i ftiOs^ ^«qr ^ j 

^ it ^ fiff '^ft; i^ri 5f5^ I a 

S^OIPI nmi ijf^: I mt5r: SC%;f fl^ 

^ tfN% ^ J 3T^ imr^i hi ^ 

€t >z%’*Tri qt * e^Tf inra irqg ’ ^ ’* 

^ *?WTnt! ii=;w;r. 

IW V^t ^ I 

«?Scr¥.qqi^iRJt^ irg^ ir^R^t I q^si « (rfia- 

^ir^, '«^j?r, 1s^k, 

eiTORqa, Jwnqfit, f 

TOTg ^ i 

ttf^n ^ «T^q5re9;nf^r 

^"ERtR^ZRfRtr JRi^iftq; | ir^szR. 

f%3ii^i}i fT^s J 5RNnA%g1?^j|5i fiiOTiii 















w I 1 JISgrRl^Pf 3^T- 

^ 95^3^11 ?r*?Tft aift at^- 

Si^m}h ^ I ( It*r: ? < «?!: 

iT^: ) I i?l: ? ( ^' *pill^T^ 1-^^ * '- 

qra^rr’TnwafTJ^ *B?isn^) i JiSiiffFJ 

fqvtl 7 (tb?: ) t ^T ^ *?T^ ? C ^ ) l-‘n4(ftE^fJT^5TR^* 
<?%;f I TRtfl'It^W^: 3^ 

em^nr: »»r:fl*i: I sriRmiR^ 

I ) 1 *I®I9W ^ 

^ ) I ? ( 'JtHifl STRT. 

«tg:) I i\zmi <r^: 

Ifil ? ( ![? SRclV 'tRs: t”‘ ft*nf*PWJ w^i! ) \ 

4i4i+j44|: ^m^T< ? ( ) I 5®* ^ 

^li^ e^i^: IIS'! efwTa, ®ra! 

I «*T*l ? ( ' 

—3lRR^^*itl,) I IMfll* (apT^Wf!l|— 

I m «tij;3nnifR^ifir ? < ’spitpO; l 

iTt^ T ) I f^f^f^ie*! ? 

I-* x^i 5^ «^>^^^^^^; 

»*j^ftq:) I 5^ a^ ^ 1 (t 

^»sC^T*n W'tK^ 

iiTI*irTnn ssr^’-ii: > ^roi^ 

^ gNr ? < I 

<t?n fwirs *3’’i'i^*ni ) I ^T?^* ^ 

^ . %= 1 C 5^ 

m\. i-N^ ffA4®ir0l a^cf^ras^fa) ] ( 

a[^i! ^ 1 ( ^sgj^tj.) t «! ^P»T3 %5f 

















) I ^r: 4lf^ W]^, ^ ? 

<^^) I W: ST^ WrT??f% ( 3?f5l^*l7i5^TH) Ifq ? 

e^n^) t ^|T ^r; ^ »tdRt ? ( ^ ^i^) i ^ ^ ’q^Rr 

< wfiliT?c?fl:|R ) I ( ^r%!HT; ) j 5 jt; ? (• g^Tf 

*j^ swa’ i-*if5im 5(Tff 


*T«^ *r«l strrwqflfh:) i 
WT9pqTTT 

«nn^*tmiT ft %ire q?n; r^etf:, ajft 3 



%?^rfor«^5^j«Rf5raT^ drfSrgT^^RT n^ 

4*1 I «J»PIT ‘(PtWi«4T 

qn^sisr tiTiRgjn 

^^ifqtqrJir rsfhwra art^^ififtfegipj 

irniTrTrw^T^qiiT} 
qiRfqtlsq: t l^n| 

8qm!q«n f^$qas5jii(DiT ^'Ruq^ijrJii agejn; ( ^7^?pR«ri 

«n9*i^rsqTo?R^::«ftq^ Ofai u^rrfttnfr si^ar «r>¥TsqMf t- 

fi**ifjgn'qlq^win 1 Ot^irir 

TtTpq, qv? aw w^tq ffwan'=n1^ 

•wtcWT^^ft I a«yi^Ri4{^j%ip4f3i 

swTPt wfPw^iw^TwwrS wT^Pr^Wi^^wtwwT? wfii^ar* 
5^wftw?5iT^ ^ fngjpuwnir q^ifw^sf 

•s^tw^aNswIw uwl^r 1 gOTRarftdrsiT- 















<t% 'r!# ^Tf^reRBiT *nR«r?ir<i?Rni «itw- 

<)Rs«!;w ^ I 

» 3iW4flTtl 9iimsR(- 

«t%aHR 'ST^=l?Jtg ^^qi'iisi fsrw* 

i4<i*fr»A«iRiTr l ^kt «iv 

<*1*1*^ \ si^*|r3t B^jwrs^OTF 

3«f aiRit^i HTr^enrarn; gwi qra^flqi i 
swT^R^;! w^^*it»n^R I '^tkh 

ft^nfttSi: ftria di^riin NRTiltfl ? 

wn; I ^ ^ q^urRi^tf^irtR 

? ScH^ q^^RTflsa^^^ii^MTTgd \ 

8i?rggt^4^« gqNH T»n^ *t*ip*ri? qtof^ai ^ 

■QM^j?l::«qn^i3^: | 

aifttJRRfflHW c^jfRTqrWR gRTR^iR^ 
rRmk ffqtsRqfq Ti d< i dMi qi MqHq^>**q 

HRiJFqR!^ < i<jaqtV t^jCTt<tHiT ai^ ^ WtfSRflRTJ 

i( Uagatgc Ejterdact ) ^ SfTIf W^ftj 

*IR*?H 

C*^q gftTf^ql ^i«M‘il“<THnm i 3J3 

«qitq4fSnaqf^q^(n«t%T: q^iTsew ^ 

w !ig3*F% tnir3iR?iii'iiqRjfi!%rRq«g«q^^ ^wqqqairfti 
I'mqssKqq x^ ^qtfj; i ^iMiTrtqmPrt «qT#^T?- 
ijsqr^rsqrRqf^ Rwisqn t rdilqii ii^naiq^ 

^«ns=srWJni^ I ? 

^qiRi^aiqRi^q^Tqr qfl^i wq; i ^ q*iT^?i^q*ir«ir a^mqr 
gvni flipiRq sFT^RtafRj^w^ ^ Wi^ni i (?5ii^ff 

qRti*R qr^qmqrtfa^i qft'nRrq^Ji) \ «q®rqi^5Jq 












I V 5tfl^*n 15iir 
^itJ 5I> ftrwr l \ 

fn?sr^wi^r«iPT5J^ I (0 

^?tt3*lWI^ JR?n5: *ligHl'(l*lF 

cifig [ (S) I 

Wcfo*(HI 

^vw^A ^ I (v) ^T^ii I (K) srsfft^ mfipmefR' 

STR i?3^wi«trpfl<n! | 




*b|«ltW|-qT{4]^ I 

a^r^M^lc^UI'rilg H?F*3L ?T^5felT;?reTORfft^RRTin^^ 

eqqflfRfi iTT^ IH’^r. 

Eqr^wf’sjq^ «tfr*^oil?T?TOq?n>ii qferawiRTqT^^rsqT^. 
^1% qRqr^ ^ irqfljcif^^?^ I qf^wom Jtrei^er 

qi^Tqq^I?t**|tni^f^ ) 3|R*^ ^Tfti%ES*nfttn^'-4- 
<iirq*t!, fe *3 3rf^ ifiigq^^RrqrofSi, si 3 <tl*^lqlf^l^ 1 ilft I 


















I ij*n-3nT^tiri?r«uT «if:tiT’^q5r 

^ iift^^irT 5 »iift?iJrefr'^ sprr 
WT^im fsif^ia I np^a «inaifri^^riii 

aim iJ3iPilw?fT^ iiflitjpjmi^riRiinrair. 

ipiqi7i^, ^iR^iRT^iranr^fERRsa iiRfim5*ir«i*>RRaTft ^ 

«0t^%tf:3 l W.aNWT«ffW|3iU(?sM[H«i:Tr SRT^i 

wfa^jrqs^rwiNRjftgsi wf^ifa^af ^tsiitvrfi?^ 1 afl^ipiTFiniT 

g «?r waE»rR?'%* 


fir^ ^T «ri fnt 

*INjl l g R^ SRfwamRRT ilisq I 9iat 

^T^^pr^yq^T^!fi: 

vw STRR ^ ^r3W«iaRiiii*y«t4, 

I ^ 5tim®n^3J?3i*n% 

qrm^ <tR<na^ 

3 ^i^RiirnRar*)! ^rarsif ■ ^ *•- 

irrae^^itsiTa^riiiRr ( Sifnihctic) 













ij(fi?raTOr?rr5f fraf ver^iTfl* 

qiPc^ ^ I 

aT?»'n'n^nfet wr 3?^ 

ftjWlRn'OiWa^tR f^R 

?8ffR4 *fIe*)H. ’ ^fWiasaaiMfVtiW a «Wc? ar^Ri^R^t 
RRRTR^R^ Rf, sift g JRCaiftjeirSR 

“ ** 1i|tRJU(iHrainRRl: hj^ irfftRJl J Rf 

^^RfioftsilgfRiR^ipn' ^lS%’»nP?eaRffi a^; 

RR'f^i'R'fwrfSRT ufeHRT 

RtftftflR?^ Rra5^«5R^^TW^*«iiRTiirgt:-?af^& a^:, 

-RRT, ^dMIRT^li RT 

qRtUSRT^RRO RRI5«IT, ITRM*ltn=RRfSR[ IT 

Raf?n^r *i-^«ir ^ 

R^R I ^TT3T?f 

SHl-n-t 3Rlft (R^ ‘ 

aeiRI ’ =T g RTRfiR^&aRRa^WSqTRri^^arfiT^qsinTtfti 
%?EJ«cl5fiT: 'S15!nGTn%*fiEJIH I 

<iTO5?Rr5iTrj I 

aia RR?: RTsaarftsitTtRwl; jt. 

R^sqlT I a^RT on 

R IRRR «rRaiq^tH] 

Rr^RR ar^f^Rimr RfRtRftqRfjar it^rt w. 

^i|sin?insqRMt i afR«if 

nria^ sr^rr, 

'aRa, 8i?^T«R<ftr 









^I sq ^ OT tiglT; lij I ( 

iwr^nPi gnufrotPr i jjVp^wTOPi fmfctr- 

^iaifif5?RRniT; qR^4flq'^ triq^qing^r^'^ I a*irft5?*R- 

^ «i^wf | ^g- 

g*rRa«^ ^alJit^ 

arqrPf!fl qij 4^a 4t 

*ir irfiia^raajiTi*«#iT ^iin*mfriTRa- 

'^R^T6tT^f5?T I f%sg^wr?mEi5T)‘ma?*ir f^€<i^«imir. 

?^^t?^^oFm!fioif a?{q nira^ ft*Tt*>T 

4t»<if; I qs^^%iranrewiir 

^S^frari e^»TiiM5f^»Rri, 

iRo^r, f^wii*TaTH^ ¥TS*trJiTq»irB: ^«ti^ i 

if sfcaamfeqt^sR’ wf|3Rnan«i*R 

5«Riia;5tsptliRT3^s^sr: ^t^5al«qlwsf^I«lfi^^l | 

^ ai?r^^I« <r*4 

asra 4l^^a^faPrTf*ra a^aaasR ftnaxSj- 

fl»i ftifeq3 Hcf>a ;, ^[5!i?gifiTHi^^ arftaiara am*ii^Prt(l 
in<n«^f?5r ccr’RPn (t^^rr^iiPntrf a:^ «Ts*n* 

wjntitsftisTR«i: I ai?^'5Tw«iia3f fT^nain^a^ Ii*?7a1- 

*i 3 Kia^n t 














1 ( 

aSi; nisTR; "n^: i 5m 

^-qife^f^iiRSTJfran: s^m*?r^- 

*R ?nfl^FiT'flffr ^^(I^RtPqilRI^cPKlft %i Wl^! «4t5*l 
ire?g?sjif5i ^FEnttpi 11^ 

vm ft t ^^it jis^itw- 

w jjmq^ f 

tPTfe% 5qrma i tifiTTM^T^iiT: ^^m^itfirt 

qsrsqiinjn^ 'iRHsft?)! I 


9 if^fls*w/ *i I ^rw*iT^^i^^rrupi ^psjt* 

VTJnggiT 

f%fl? sf^trsw ‘SfaiT'i^ir RrasgJi | sn%[jf?ioit 

^ ffi^rr | 

3«i^iirf«pi «r3sigf=9i?fRw?i 5*ii(h3gRti?e^rr«T;jf f^f?t 
*i^»jr: I 5 twii«iijt^ ^ffraw iR^irsrraf 

I tira1^«tTr?Tft5?:sirfs^>'=m' flgswenf^sTt 

flii=^rwiPT^SR^f4Wr: i ai?r <ct aif <r5^ h^- 

3»9inrnns«im%i'ft5iiiw «?f<n?gi9gH)t | <is^ qj 

fli^iir 1 g?rR«Tt(iR( I 

5!Rf^ i ^la: ^TRli^qmrriini- 

ffliT^ ^ *w^ wi^T^Tmi*Tire: ( efw^Tsjf^rre^i 

BTO^ats^qtflirrwft'wiT b4 aqeiiNra >ti 5, ^ i «il5| . 

wiTtI ^rajiT® tq f RtHN'^ iqfe^ltina^T’ifl 















ftftrB«i^^i5nii3i^aR^^TT^i?i5 ^ 'Rrwji^ 

*5T^J) ST^f'nt 3^9* ^ 

<iJi a^ri I 

\ siiiisJi fief's s?wft 

srcsJiT!, SJiH^sqna> ^^ifi?iiT»it^fJis^! 

g^[TT«R% 

inif^^wrr?55WT%JT jRi?5Ji>qj^ I * 
qi^; gsi.t ^ qt5i^mt^5fll5ir«t^3HR^^Wltm 

I ^fkn ^R ^mwra {at, siT^rar^^ l 

^ «n*i C ’ir- Jffsr?n®*l) i 

f%Tmir, ‘«I^?(^9(TT% ^' I " ^Vt ?% ^ 

II gigw^: It 

I snnR wr *ranr 



















fT 51 *^; ^h^rt 

?l?i ^i^^nitiwrfeqTfiria ^r^P>rr tSFr^TOf^ 

irstT n 1 ^ 73 ^ 1 * 

(?3, «3nrc^‘ 

^ ara 1^ atR^TR ^s^nwi^w hi tuRfiirfi. i arf^afi’ 

q«fll*i ^eaT€U5cri|^iy<7f *?HW [ ^STWlli?* 

I ^17?; 

w aftaiaar I 

Bnl»^^«*ir<ir W3iic^TTtR?f^ sjnt 

*Pi;€ttnfN a rvr^l^ttttfirefggrqfT^ ^ arerKT- 

iT'iiir'i^as Ji&'Ef^ Jij?i ^ winnft^ 

f I ®lWf5ra!5qt5I^tp>ft?i»qf pi^VT^ 

Jjai 0Tfl- 

l^t j ‘ftfarf^f^: *i<iRt iTftJf ?^Tftf 5 - 

vh^ rgf3^ iHjRin^leTtRqwa ^:, 

t(l9 ?T %?f^pilf II 

^7!WTr^Tfit?frea^i{?e^fcf I ^5?HRt ^TTfearmt i%?w 
9R f%?^a’Jttif'iiS5BJ^3n'JTf a^FFflr <13177131 j 

f^<3TWnf ^37)g(j|rtjf?Jqf !Tf;aR*1l%H441HM{ <RrRf^^<ll'73® 
^aP BiTTgrarf^^ MRrrtiPi^ f 
w«t'n6*tHfrtn<i Rf%Tr?a^'R^qi5 

*l^l« 1 “naRiiqjJlRiaHiiTa'TtrRR a ir^Rtrt- 
fwfe^aT'^r^ I ^^Rittawg aRin^^ncfl^ 

sitsrtR? w in?r»R j 















¥T55n^5rn^i v? 

ir 3 ftf^ssffnV- 

a*n^^: ^«nt4iTf<rar 

‘ISfqRWU'R 81 Tr«ft?l^Rt HT’^^qH'RTf; 1 *i^ 

3n%Tit£?T o^i^H M«»af'>niil 

Asm qtift fliqrqtqn ^3, ?nill^ 9^ '€4'iil4ll 9W¥* 

f^R(iR;^^t *1 ’'if^yi Etnwsrfl^wTR f?tqT*i ^p*i- 

ifWRg ^^^f^T^^^5T3W>3Rr ‘ feift ^ ’ 5^' 

3iiT3ifiaf%^rr^r*aft jursq/^cra^tg^fen^- 

eilg 9iwis<R:Rt «ti^rl^*r, ^n. 

gsqfit cp*iw 93 . 

g^q lHa'‘< i '< i Hm i w T=nng3^i I wr; 
q^*FR^€MT*i, ^ a wt^*rra 

eiTiia^ iTiflf^ftTqc^ ijssgai, l 

Scfttn9T(li«ITSS^ ^14^**iinflRifk' 

Vi;i f^Rfl'P'ir* 

^*3L I 3 

fgri * lira-5i5<f9f«f: fiRl%?Jil 

nSg 3111^ qqT^rft t jKl'TOtnsmS'Ei^ 
g^ iraR^Rt wgf^ag^wm^ 



















^sqqR^gjr??! 5{^IH ( Sltl H;^ g^RffiTTIT^ 

€5l%?t5Tf^f^T^ ST^rf^qwf^- 

il^?f I gii^- 

cqTO^>ra’qa:> «qqk uwr 

iftqTj I tjq|qtq nwjqr ^r^firimg^qq: g^lgsif^fq, l^?g ni]:^ 
^rsjrawflTqsq qq i.TOrf75qiTrqi^t_ ^r^S^r^qqrf ^^q qrq 
TiiqtT, q «f WT%qT3fq | 

i^J 1^ 

«T£q;'^qrq^ q q^ir; q^;, i%7g ^qqqPtqrilqTfiRq 
«qi5iifqn«t^i^f?iq gf^tpqqSjq BVmk ^flqiq^sqqrnfa- 
qq|anr*ir^ma«fi ?rq*il 

af?ji«tfl*i«i^*<f^ I sn^! qrqqqf^n^ll *ii*^iti'nqf 

fqq^9tq*Rqt; q"iq:S«JHlH«: ^asqififj 

qjfl qri^ifg | sm; ‘ aiij® f^isqer ’ 

^fsr qfEEqiqlfeqg’S^q ^^^ qwscqqimnRr 

^qTwq%q «?if^f’=qf'A^lntr?if r q^?irJtnO 

■^t^a^: an^qq Iqqw 

*RfRqam!ata1fa a ^fr grv!TPgrqT H<f]j^a, r ^ r 

Biw f%wrnf«rql tjaa, a g f^qinqHJnfei^itT. 

«qR9q HftafiqBSq EH; J f^qnjEq^ T%T%a* 

-m i?Jtif«iqE^q^»«iiq aTEfF^lqqqrqqqfq Efxn^llitq- 
<jq4qtq ^ ^5:^ qfRtjrqgq^qfEftt^qT* 

raniqw qw Jnilqqq’l 

an feint ^qfe^-wl^sqiqqra qqr 
sqi ^^1tre^atqrqt^5^»qEia?uFBa;l!i£|ct 

i q:qT:;TOr^qtTTtJB!fTfeinq 
^qT«r f^f^iqqqrqffpit=qE^q^^ 













3H I cwif?aitinif*R^ OTfeilVuti^a 
(n5f^^rEqT<?%l«|<l€a55!Ht St^-?^1«f^K’iTIT*ftS. 

W^^Tg'RR*r 

q uj f ut tn^^^ iT«ift^flre*n^ ^ 

^ 5^f5fiwiTnw^- 

fi!(?r giqi^: 'P*fr: I 

saN^- 

5pFHpr>pr^ wsi^TfesSH^tqjtr 'nrssr- 

fe?*fTTlRt a 13:^ gSf: uH<‘-ii*=<l4 

5R*ia I 3i{?^ sjjliT^l ^Te^R^s^M^jRi 
'1^534 31 awiR^^ariSfra^’i^t *r?iTgg ^%* 

mt a?i 11:^ «5«isn%»i^cgm 

*ir «3Rr fl^Tf^wd, 

^jfeqar^fN^ ^ssjT^^irr 

Rwr^irPi 1a 13:^ 

cjiR wsifi? wiiiRf3iH^!r5!nTif:n®w- 

^¥fa'3M'*[eqHi ifw^RtOfTi mmrM TOf^^i^iR.'^ 
affTireaWm^r^i ^rRwwHdH tpf f4i«iT o^s 

«?aT mRi ?5F»ramrg! l arnrt^f^Ta ^Rf* 

«3RmhrT5n^m^^ 

^JRsrnftqr \ 

BraflT^’RH^I IIKR*T^'’3m ^-dlKJlWR {^ 

^^TTn'>ii3fl5W?*ir«il ?T*ijf3ra^*Fiie^(Rreir*i^?r 
51^: 51^: f TJ^J ipvi 







tTRktnnirevKT^ «rsw qt 

1 ^ ftp>«Tf^Sls qfl^ jnR% 
€R*q r^t*f^*fSRRBss«tfi^ sFRol^^qrmF^. 

^qftdwirft I aifvj% ^r^iifii^^Rsgro^t qgi H^nNnV 

I 

q^-* g^ * ( 3w), ‘ 

* { *^*1^), * ^*Rf*?f!r ’srniT s^Rg^l^ * 

( ’SrfeRR:), • qtrrH, ^ ga;^ ’ ( 3n?^: < gjj 

*!% ’ ( 5^¥?), ‘ «iT«, |q|j ffq gan * (rgi^^s )|. 

* 5^ 4Hd»<{dl<'^^ ’ (5qfel»: ) ^ I f<1T^55ir?Jin?R 

^Tatn^qr^raliqrBiff^irr^^T^ i 

tigRid^etmi +r«j««■ it?] f 

ffe ( 

l??WFni I frJ^f^T'q 

«T3qi6fl5*re«^ qigRr^qt, aj^q- 

*iq(ftrH3H=<i I »ra; gq^trar tirgi^T^q 

I^Bsa’HT^^pqmFA, ^TTijqnrqnifq 

Rfp^ qf^ ' qii«ir(rwKfq5!3»m‘ ^ q^; qr^ifrqcq 5^3?- 
qrijOT WT^*Rq't'i^qKq ^ i^$r^t^cqn9^€?^r3!9T^0T ** ^5^^ 
anqr— * h ^i f^-gaf^ wsraiei—iosqir'-qi^feql*- 

n^^qq^mqt q^Rl ai^: aR t q g ^ ^ i 

1 srqljBjftwmg ^qtaqrqr 

WEJRflJnpuqaiiElfq (%qT5 11 ^ | q^T- 

















ftftr ^^iTTctfr ’ 5^^- 

m^'^ii snnf^f^^JT f%R^ iiv^ 

^ Rj^nprart^ finwni'iTfts sifitfi-r 

f^R^eii^iiT sTPfhi^ I 

RRT fTreRTRFjwfii^ tnirf^Rje^^sOi: «5f%cir4w^wiw 
fr Rtj^Hg <ti^^ i *i*n ^kstr^- 

HjRR?JTf(r£3f5 f iE^ qrt an Ji^if^R^fii 11 

* ^jraq; ^ ftiitRT(^lfl^ffra7T^II^*ft3Rfo^ RTFtS- 
3aif&«inftfTu T^iH^ura l^**^*? ^*’t- 

fw^g^rnif 1 

tf^ ?^3|yc9?n 11 

«■ w- 

•WKa+iw'lfifnpJWFi ^ iRtRs «R*il rrIs- 

3r«?5i^, ^ l«Rt 

ft^fir rRW, ([^ a«i^r RntnRa ^ ^ 

Eq^^PrflFRrf^d^n t a^ir 

^— 

^tqi d^RRRt ‘ vififlw ’ ^fa q^i^wRoi qg^iOa 
giStwirmfll^, ZM\ ‘ R?a ’ fla 

gR5 ‘ l%p«r*r*»llc^RH.* ^ Rr^rfiti^^riiRt 
iqfti fl*ET3R3Twi <n( ^icPiRTR eqf. 

I »?rganja^r-^ 3^ t«N r-d ‘tr ft ^ >i?[rft f^ih^ 
R^RlPa I fHiT T «3f^fl'i<a>ilni|^ ?fir: W pjs^whT' 
5?qT^Rcftfq(t^ ft <tn^f^gaiq] 

f gjwRH^sTn^SRrnnRR'iRTt 
a?FnftBJTRft®raRj'^TT^%Rr^ af^: ’jberTr 
















gwi ^ i 353 ^ ^rt ^ aif ^rar^rj 
«^ 5 Ri! q' 5^‘1 ?iqi qr, ^ ?^«!Tgir«T mi a«jt 

ara^isrs^qf^i 

*qre?%q ^ - 

5 rfTR ^ 

^arRTJTfq ffrt 1 

«IraE? ijWaJI% JT^jftr |ni^5T^ IJ 

fT?f (tsir ai^ s^«^rq. 1 

n^q^oFflwr | in^ €qjiqft^(q 

eRq?fsqqft^r«ii«As«nw: 

Rlc^ m^rf?Ti|?riwrai;*qrRnf^ 
mq: m^ni fwiiTCaq 

^r^qi^qirR^ql 3 ^ ft^r?rsqj,"' t^^ 

^5fn^q^ OT!1 inr?^ \ 

3jf&HiT!iimqFm2^?j;j; qf^^ ^ -sr^tti^hrar* 

f%f^wqt5TiRi33q «^'}5rw q!?ttn5 
^iftqT; I JTTZ^HnTr^ f^snW 

wfl^jraraqjqr^ imft RrsrF^qpir: f^p^qrqtmrqt j 
^f^^qttnii ^rqt \ 3^3 

5i^45rfT35^f> I wqw^fiqrsii^qHnltiiiRj Rra^r 
^n 'q qftflffin^ R^qgaii^ | |{ 










ST^q%H ^*iRf*IU f «i?fK 

wiq> «f?f«IT4 Jn^W^fipRia | 
irfiw ®5i¥¥irH5JT HnPfits»ir;, ^(ti umii^rR 
=^ tricTT? a ^a??aflw?'iifir53iT aif; ar^^rmi 

cifiRfTW^^ 

UT^qtt I ujri sjsrars^iftrpaw 

«aEssref& m% i 

flWCir: 1 

tsrfa, 

f^ftarfq a^^iin^' 

9*7r^^, ‘-^w, 

^ I iTOwreTJiii a^Tsft s^pfhQsq^s^^rf^* 

q^^ftRr ^ I *i*TT ^^r 

jipfi»iT^«»jHr «i«^nton«i«»ri^ ^5€rwRH i- 

gqrl^ Ri«{3l^n^ST3^l^ 

^ j cT{^prajl> «t«ir«?*?^fa( ailfsjipi|(t^fla^fsc 
qqr 5i^f: 3?!%^, am-a^ir^ 

*Ip^K^5 (¥^ Kn 1 W 
iaaNA^ iR^ 

*H«qRr!?qt I »i?i5 qrrs^iiarrqfisR tr^lfl^ig^rnr wil^- 
ii^% aqq^BEf ^rsqft^w 

I rif5gr?':jTE--^!tf^oi ^s^tri- 
















^TBMr'4^ qidar^TH ss^qqR 

n ^ ffssdJ^r m ftwrg | 

?nnnwTnR l aifjpniwift itisigqfi^^. 

OjUT^qn^ iiTgst ^gr^n 5qre^|^l%^rfe^T«, 
r^^5?m^T3ratirTniT srf^^Biiqf^^inr 
^ «itffT ftsi/^'^j (rtirrat^ | aifi ^ 

f?i5B9?rT^ fnwrvs^^ ^^ratt^vrg^^TTP^ 
ojf^fWR^ mR?*iiJftT?rCTrftifcn^ t «*«nja> 

eft, jfmhjiRjqf ^ f^!jra 

^7^ ^7r*fl3Brfpqr7tT3^ «355*si^i«ru^i7 
^t<f)N4^ql»fj ?*ng^ ^TstT'^iR^iTg^ etT- 

PiRrTrc^ I 

<sli; il?«f^^sr7R(^ri41f?^ jkt^T^* 

qrf^«ic?7 ftfcwB^^l^eftuirfq qiqgqswjw, 

^nf^RPre^ 
qi, w fTW 

OrTT^tii vTiqqr^rf^qi^9ri33T3 

wiTF t qr^iiflqT^t a^ql^qtaq; ^rrwqTiqiqciqi ^ l^dpt 

qr, guaqqRra«RS(^ q&Tnqqfq 

q^ft^tqswmr'TT ^r^qt^r, qraq^qisTiunqftfel#, ^m- 
<ilJIT «RT^f%qf^:, qrqtTfqTUt ^l^irw^;, qRH* 

«T^qqRf qRqTBqtimq^ qi^ SI^qqR^q 

^fasqfqfir iqftHflw »jf^ tVq^Bri^ 
*RI^ I H7T Bqqii^Tfl?3T nif%qr#lTSSRrf^f qqiT feg 













'rIm gsiiir, n ^il;5t ^^Jififeiflsif 

■piHnn ^R^ffjf%|iijr em^; w; i jrfl^ 

"^RHIjq ftiT^ir Btip^froiwtl =«»W3WTS 

<rnp«f^qrjt 

mqjPRf r^'+,rt^,i«ijivHfrT*i [ ?|iiiR{l5frer; 9*iT^»«r&f s?f?r« 
•irsq}Q5S5as^5h^<Mr g 

1 SERI: %is4tii/l9r QinfsF^ 

fts si^eifi^^ i^rrf^r iTfqn;^ it 


TOTT^: I 

5iAt;-3n^rt4ii«iM'kT u^ j wsmf^-emfe^nrftRra: I 
F^^-«<4UH'I<I: I 

ftKR*i»i'^i'r^ JTIW! t «iA*Reift*lirt 

^ *tris%i5 fresTORt 3T{i^aT^^sw^inPii7%qT^ 

*wffr I qraiff^W! irirri, ^c y r m c 

«rsm^ I ^rtnqmqfSjaiA ( ) ^s4- 











Ho I 

I ^53? 

^^ef^f3r*n^li: [ ] ?;f^ > 

\ JlWFr! [ «rfif«Bigq^*i|^gw irfn: i 
?i«(T <1^: (^«»ij) t 'wis?jfra-wiT« 

?t^j ^ I n^v. ^?i*r I (f «)f;) i f ^ t 

(OTlifik) ^Tf?i sjiRpg^rfir r 

(wisTtBif 5^*11 qf? (RiriiT! 

aft 

*f,h5s siaq?: esr b^^i« ) \ qqkii ««f t 

( ) I t (acql^i nfeir, ?ttin?t) y 

qr^: f ( )i mi\-. JiRr^ariftt t 

( tra^;, qiar, a^l^s: qqfqjfa ^5iJi 

( ffiaw ) [ anipsfe f ( qnp:) | 

w»i^f q'fnT ) I VHWiwiX ^is3T3t r ( 

^ ai?a, Bt*rrTt)i [ am: an^nr ft«^|?Rq sOw: 
ft4st ¥j,-(fa ft««rii -Rfiaa: * ’-qr^^j 

^jReqiq; qEtfii^q! 5r« 

< Meq;) J aig; iq ^|fa I (i??? *ra^)l 

jRmmi q?^ t < 'fla}; sasriw) f ai( q^Iqrr??: 

n7W3: ^ ^l(t a:^T gnrrP?] | aqii n: af5f|^ f 
( ) I 

^ 1 ain qq (reqiw*T m ^ra. 

*nq ( nes^q Wkifqlftiir iraqii fraitji 

^ i x^aftafiE^r fi; ir^ii j n^q. 

qrqiraqq 01%: JltRTfPt !fl5wftil«I[^ I %?« wqfltSqiqt 
3T«iiq^**t q^srilfaT^q^ 0sSBt4^ I ffqq, 

qrqsing^q ** <iai qff^^ gRiqg^rfSt qqrf^ 





mft turft ft asm 

^iihirft r r^Tmr^«q‘si «r^: paw^g^^ur!^ t 
iranq«?q f^r^ gqtif | 

'Tl^'i'ni I 

3ra trasr^ira^H fijr%w^ ftrwn i 

^hiSb ff^ll 

f^w?iTr®5Rf^r?T 5^ ^rncsr^m^ftii: t 
SfWi SfiTMERf^ ^RTR’^^fT ITRIT ll'^ll 

?9tr^i?rw<S ®5rw^r^ l 

^igR^Jt^T - X Ji^ffNr n^n 

^ ^ranitr I I % 

B5l5?T r ^ arwf^t <1^; ft «i)(a | | seiir^t 
JRfffg ! s^nw^iqjf^ ^gft; -wt^nji jj^^irg qppr 

'A f sf^rftRw^snr ^^fta^cRr 

qumaRR RiRH I Rirr— 

(3?) USHns^tmft^lTiTq; I I (5e^) | 

wwji^ Rflan r (ait h# rt, atinn) 

[ RRFff^ 3it g% R%?j RI arr^l^ J «gjT? ii|f> 

a% awj aft qstn]i aRqit ^ latsa-Rcflfts-swtw 

falSa, ^ft acft f (jg^rift) q^ift rj] | n^r gjf 

ia<j, a^r g«*ti^ a^ra f 9m fginft inaftr, gf| 

arft ^ftnrrft i (aift ) j fgw b<i^: «r% 

aff art, ^gjiH. t (^miftren) [ 3 »?t aRraftiift 
vi sim% S¥ fRi^ ] I gan afti^ ^: 
^v. %«nnJ (?ffwarit) [ iffl 5®nr»tt fttre^Rra 

7li?2 






] 15R3T; ■ IV s*?r*i^ I 
( 3%i ) I «JT 3^? J (3ipiP?<fr;) I afit is 3 V 1 

ffiiTiTT^ ‘anfsi5in» 
ffil mI^ ?VT?l I aiafSTVi vw aif^ Bt^. 

v4-^ siBfV B*fl:^ v^% I 

[ *ltf»f«I*«vrvst; 'vraS^’ 

^rifevv v^ivf^, ^ I (‘ Tf*f) [ 

VCt^|3 3i5Sf<stfl»^]^! ^E'5I^l(«flai^)|[W| 

avfli fTVT fnItsSrvJi aiR i 'fta vffJK 

vPr^nr v^niaiftvqqlv avvtsrvj %vr*if 
( ) I [ VT 5 VTIV ^viCTqr ^ ^] \ ] ajRin; 

«% vfg: w?f?i[-anf^ [ ^^ev'WtwQs^ifv vv^n] 

vrvl: : t (^* K ^ 3 = v|fa-qrf^,?i?vi(j; a: 

^ 5 1 ] *03; ^ aifa I a ssjfslai I iHoT! e: 

Vi^J * ( W: ) 1 fVi^ I ( f^V?S; ) 

v«: ftva:, 55 jOat, svqsiW: 1 [ s«aa: T^vqiqj- 

¥VJftV: ] ara: e: ftijB; ( ftqwsVfV ft fvfoff 
( aawaj (f?!) 1 vSlv I (g^*) j 
f^nTaf fV5: ^VT^; t { ?fla3: ) j =ffj[: gw: ^ 

aia nv « qw'Jt: i apj am vaE^-qoeiSa_igq|5a^ 

f ( ««v, 5nri5wfl)5^, visi, ^^3?; ^ 
q^ifJj asv ] vjcRf^ ^ fiaPa f ( 

qk«jav ) [ (i;frWrFt lie; qqj: vr 

^ a1a; f aERTft «V 5ni*ie:' ^Veqq^ia^i®: ’ ^ ^,f%- 

aqf^vRar: oEftt^q siHt^ar; a favf^," 

vvg: va:» JEJ; a^vaAT fq ] 

( air) 


(?) 1 a^f;^r aiiwii vt^s&k ^ 

flW Ew, ai irii | 

( k) f^^riFt^tzr ft^oi ^ i «i^ ^tir* 

^irffi [ siimtfii, i^sn Rqf?t, w tr^: 

*irtJT ^T r ([ aeai aua<i|^} 

] ^Fff at 11^ ^iifit, %a ^fa 'rRa )i 

iratrtr B^nnr ti^fei <rair i [ar jsi 
es4 irnTt?! ] a? qyfe; afli!|!TRl!l, {%h.I <Jf«:) [^ws , 
ijipni I * niCTRst^a srara <3il.' caim; \ 

srrolr ^caar ew^& *ft: auaTf^; 

4^1%, %;r n^a t ('tftsranr' fJa q^ ) [ flr q^: a 
a?? »r*^, fffig ^fla ^iftfa stpei^ aiaa, irean^ 

a?4TE la: ate; aa^ ] ga-s bt aFfe: a^^at-nalvi 

|t^af-3Rfia siRf^ai, ? (Tjajai) i^car aia 

aatftfar t ft gasar €i aiiqai * (flaB^iftaaatft > saaift 
JiR *nr<>: aftqirft [aiRi«^raai *fif!a' 

afft oaaift aaitt! (mBTat*!;) t sjiaa; 5 a: ftflftiTs t 
< fqaanj) 1 ^Nt^r *I9 ^j ftw:, «ftar:, 

, ai: ireafrr artaq^fe: | [ a^ ^ aj?aa*aH 
3?r 454; ^r: ea arrac^, arsniFFiit aiha a^Pa ^ 5ft 
g^Rift: EEaw I 3tg; anfla'^fe; ncg^^Eaia. al't aaft^ar 
KC^r f«ft wffT^ nfeft 5 wa; ] a^i ar mi 5 a f 
( arsr 5 a) j %ai ar irar «ai^ f ( 3»4i«ii^) fta^ar aiBf 
54 1 ( aftar) [ aPain ara ^ftai-%a aift ^ a?CT ] ja: at 
area ataijaf [ 4Tf^45tfa*i] ^iftar ^ftrar, ma I (ataa ) 
[ afta ^Rar s«nar aiar aar e?a&, amr t4 aiqa* 
arfe: biR- ^a: 1 ] 

( 3 l aitaq^fe; gftar I 
(3«rf'>ii Riaai) 1 ar<aa^^: wNanr, afl ar@t 4*tt^r f 






() I mwr nftm ^sfr bi{^ irfiRn 

6&nfitii I 
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g«RIS!T 





5inTciy 

gtmTsrtiw^ini^w aqRtm^r 3qRR'??i*!tHrf | 

JTHtJ?* 3'itir^5j,’ ^^srqli 

) giiift I 

(^ > 5^y?pd^f^a<ryr<5f i %n\ m\t 

irar^Titi?of i 

( ^ ) ^ ^ISf; 

w*pm 9»raia, 'reinir^? (* ^ 

?fe) t 31^ ;j*;e: i%isja;i < fi^'is;) eilafiirEr^: 

355^W; ^ ( ffel f ^ 3iw3?!: f i asui H ) [ ci«((lr?si*rt 

a?i vm fjTiraii ? R*ta, ft^r !?»ra: 5^: aif^ 

t siRr ^ 5^a 

=3, «a g^; snt rE*i% I (aig;^) [ sqip g?ran 



















1 *ict: Mhni, ?Ri: icT art, ^ ^ l ^<ra: 

^9ffti ^wf% 5^13 ?«*/: j iim Cl«il ^ 

ajsf W: ^ ) I *59^ 

5r*Tl «?Tqi! Si:q, riifg 3?l ^S ( f™ls, *lf^5 )l 

%: S: FWIlI (R^; )| ^: ^I^J cl?T «q> 3i^l^ ^ 
3Tr^i?;t aq^^r ^T^;t ^ I a?^; W: f^^l: 

I (aqUq^^f:) I N;^'. 

3^r; I ^TtT q;q gqar ?n; <S?^q; f (st^iflf:) I [q^T?ia'®(:i 

iroflrar: f ] af'frr sruJh f ( ) l 

qqiir; ^bt: B^njefrt, *r j ^5 ( 

srarir: f%RifB^3i: arieq, I C fqBTfSr;) [ qi?q?taiT 
aqrsf: itr 3^5 vmu I *iim ^«’il ^ 

I ^4q "stk | emf^ SBT; ae^ta^ I 

qqqr; qim: p^rpa-iR(f% l a wbji asifOT; (rflor: J 

^ ?r aiijqf ^naif, f%53 3 ?(r, ^3 n ] 

qqqi: I: sflfiT; f { afA:) | [ q?rtfAi VH 
q^: ?flaT: ] af? fq tg: I (5'^)f 

^si^qirq ^ qqnT aqia^Aa, qqst: n?kq 

^Irqrf; I { q^T;) i qSrB: ail wsr^i:! ( wak g'sq^;) | 
(^ ) aitqjq^q q^«n 'WTBiqi \ 

% qjHj g qR r^fflirni ‘ qqi gqTftqfe sftqqm * 

Spq; gjtgq &4»fa^H gq, qqgT iW 

^ artflRt qiq * qiaratjar wfiiSf qT«l ’ 

q?Ti=qft iraa ij;q gRgRrgvqqqf^wtR aqr 

“ q^Blar r qqqr x irari^ ” q:^*Rqf ^^Oq*q!jftq- 

qqqgq ^ afsftqqsafeqr n^^- 

sftqfqft ftf 1 

1«fw¥9i 
sn^iftq rurn, «rf| gq qfi?^ qfgfg 








^ fwli hwj 

sresqr: I il^— 


('SHTrfiii r > J Sfr 
^teT: I €ft <'fl^) trrfe^ nrrf»(re*iTft irg^rat 
%r>Te«eT: (^r; I) Ji’JBgssqs <a \ ^- 

fecaiiBTiit w{%: (^ ) I 

arf^ «E?re ^ 

JTsft® 5^35 ?*iiTTfhrH. I '^psi, 

jt ?qt^( a^ firsi j 


iiqr ar t ^^RTiiitna Praijfe^¥ s? »ia(% i 

<w "TRiaS ^raii«inRflfef?^*Ha ti^ar l ^ 

^;o?riRw 

?T«rtTi^ sraM^'Tisi^ } ^rr^iRifir^liiaT^RT^ iro% 

»*ai7t tr 


-0«3- 

0) a^aisii^fraqiatw'^’ir ( ), 

i\) unpTRTS^^;!, {\) (v) 

%(?T I affllTiCNR^rrq^4^4i irarc: 

fts^a arai«^m *t*i«t na Sfs: i fef\«r: affCtssqiqtr!? mrim 







I 

«qri%5! 1 a*iif^ qqro^^i^iKra S*iqiflfllBi*iTw- 

pinfe^lr^f^ ^rftF^ra: fsj; w 

^ I <t^*n— 

(t) sq^t^Toim cfeuV 

e«n^«r^? * S5 en«^«i i^ctR * ^iei fsfEti^^sjrjflri^ 5^<^- 
siT^rfifeR I ^aa^f&irw^jrf^fli: tJ5?;Tftfe^R=tpra^iri ^ 

ffS« ii4^ I 

ft^g jTffgtimi^ <i?f?ifef5; 

q?Bg!;r»rafe€mj? g^rori: tT^w=?Tr 

wTfeR\*aji: €haira^ 

^<l5raRgg^: fiTi»i?<i*ii'?f«i^w^ I^S^ialss 

titl ^ gt:3^TOW^r*JT; BRIg«|W^^^^f Tfl^rnmRRT: (11^3- 

«2g;c^ S^fa^fFTis^iN 

iTR aiwT^iT 

fjiiiti^^i^iR Etim«i^ f?*rfl¥3 

tf^Tiff<pfsqT«w^tflfa^^» )e5Fa»CT55nl^a%sf 
smiRor^iretjR’R fc)*t ^1%’^fi^r: urfs^f: t 

* «^egq ffa ‘fls^ ETT:, ' 

^ ^rfeqfFiRiq^n'p'fl^f^' 

U^f^RTf 1 

f%3^ «ftmmw»itf^fi«TfJrif3 q5^*«iqiT^w«!Tq;3‘ 
a«0^< nVmw'n «flllqiire*rrai;wR g^saireisi 







^ €5(T9f?! ?^Jrf«l*ftm^?^JT(l?q[HrRB f%5T^’ f 

■g^fdS-'dHiHiiI 5ia: 5i;j; | STn^TB; 

TTfffif; sT^^ \ q*lf- 

“ I srmwr 

^qr^fra's I ?l«Ra^f?qTq^?iifqf?(5ir^l^wft 5I*TI 3q* 

I tf^?q q 5r*?r ( ^Tqfqr 

'irsir: B5?i: ^fe*r: I a?qqf I 

%ieq (^itfiiqqrgllpiqts?^^^: ae? (qir«iRf:) 

C? sraRRr=^% ” 1 

3TT 'Rr?t«iiRir« qTBPiifSisqars^rqTiFqffiqTlr 
B3.5 ^ qTB^HHqsrqRaH'aiBqfR^qq spqt 

nf^;, qa:qT[ii^ta^?in?*i??r?R¥!? 

jft^Kqnnr 03 

» eqiww'Rrq nr^sir^ I q;rf4r- 

WTTi Bqwf^qEii tqrqii?: Iqqqs^fiTnmids^RqiTr^^iiavqar 
-qi^r 5TiH«?aii^ig;flq,e^^f^^r^3itrqi!5pr, iq. 
c^uRrersq^-tmiiswrisq^’k q^^^iprqi; (qrwq- 
-s?r»iin4l!) 3i>5qqq(ii?iqqr^*%^^f tR^gqr^ g gqr^Tui* 
aw’tfiiff^ (sqr^^flTRqrqSrifi qrffifjiq5^q qtqjqRqaqr- 

g^f^q qitsTft^Bi^q'ignErq ^r^t gq^gjr^jni qt(tNi7qi3q;^’>r- 
fHrqig'jWr qfi*lfS HiT [^qq ^TtI55RnT^B5*Wq1qff!5nq- 
eiptsti-ftil^i qiF°;^[TciTgQit^iT'^q =q Iqqfig«qlff- 
fwi ^qmfsr, nq^^srqfqBf Ejf^qiwtg^l, q^r^3j|^R%f5flT 
*pqT: efStj j iFW^. 

3q^sfi f¥wt si^nr gq^riRHiacrT- 

1 Rc*d ' Wilecn PhUoloiicil LcciureB', Chapter 1. p. 24. 

I EdltiaD-lS)T4) 









3f-^*1'ig^5 1 ^i»Rt Bs^qRfesiTm^s^qT^^* 

l?f>II IJ3 U^; SWTJT^f 

^R^srifpt* 

■■ 

^TR Os-dwaHiH I f^cnj^ 

ft^ifr ^fe^feirn ^iMtir-in»i^ 5ifl?^'iR@'hrcH!^,<!f'flt 

31^ isna^^R^itsT^j fe^5Ta¥[n«wrt qra*?^, ^ a ¥W«r- 
ftfT?n*ifiiftft5r% I 5n?i?4 «ra wfer^ri ff 

l^f^iarr ajiR^ (tj s<ireT»i*n^«r 

11^3? UTWiRRTff^?!- 

»W!i!;5{T I ri ^snft 

^l^iTTWRiT felfr 
=*3T^<3fe |f5nif^T^^r5iuT^f«imJ \ 

<S) I il'tec^'lf I fit Bre^WRJSpt 

t fit* f^?fsttave I f^lr^ *t 3i*iPii^^|fitfe^- 

ofit%^*t'■^rt't'tKR5rtTi"nn^?iiiR«n eiT^ 

sra: €fff:«itg?ifii'iif wrfeRTtqi Ji5i^'mRiRr«ig*::6itT«n^*?ft 
Oltqtnjr *Rffl I 

(^) I *T^3lt>rai 

t<njKr«fit5i*ifW5^^'iq'i!t»|?irii, ftfajHHiii!^ ^ i;mi* 

#qtq ^Ji-4|vqq.Tipa f 

ntfldRa^’s^r^jj ^affcttT^iiipnTf*& l^nt:®, 
«5T% qT^ipii«]ii^ fl'E55fiip?3tiWfVn^ fil^^r'^^R^r- 
^^iJiqTKd'initfqfir *nf3 i 

(?^) anjRTT^ I atiff^wt^ irfeitfJ nvj * «Etfts; 

* tIb »1wr u^sdrflTjtwt®*t*nf5,f%B- 










( amfr ^unWrar fr*Tnaa^^rf^af4?^t7?CT 

^itRiiT«??T^ft%^ *rnniem5a??m 

san^ffe5ifagiaEf^?<lT3as n?^— 

» iniT R^tWTOif ( gvilT m ) i ?ps^ 

3^*nr fa^iir ar ^ ^ sir^la: i EnjuMPf 
trr^t^ «m ‘ ^irtrs? ’ aB?ir4i^RfR‘ 

jRRRRRia I aa« * RZ rr, nrRTRR * f?Rr^iRm<it3Rnn«rt 

< ) <RIT'^'J^R} ^u’KHSRZTsft ?lf% 

^ I 

SRTRfyfll^RaSRIirR^l^ ( RRI— 

“ jnnrai £^lR^m^RZlRIlRT^^^i^Rfe I nwr 

fi ' RZARR * iR^r T«?r a^’^^ffS.'Hiitr- 

SIjfliR RZqrR*!^ I fP^tRUWRl ^W5«RT 
iri^RW JPI5RR3^*TR^ 1 0R ^ 9IR ^TR 

^ziRiRnt^giRgfiritfa i tRWsR aa srt faipiifi; i aata^w- 

«tT*l& I d^R'flC MZiRh^HF W^W- 
*TRT<ft«?nJ^!lt RZR^ RT^aR«fil& ^ aftRsf- 

feg ^gR^ r q 3^Ri5f^9T^afCR a*R5R ^sq^Rf i ar^Rf* 
flSfig Rzqt sfz<f|RRi(^ araflgaf^- 

^RTRft Rarq>(H tqifsft Rf R^R: ] ^ 

4jH l f^fa : ^ffgiR# IRRfe ’* rfe i 

m RZlRRRRTqhmiR;, WRRRRRfRtjmRIl, WITOR- 
qm R a«^^ BRFiRq., SpRRSqfiftRRT^ 

jlftq^qJajRtffrit; p ^Rl qiW»IRT»?q 

RH?%^ eR^RlX 3llRfJr«Rifrf^?l7RRf3ia?R RRfRiFsqrqiT^R 
sad Rfe^q ^^ricrr^^I qjwiRRi 












wisRi ?iriian'<T> s?>^Ri^r. 
y?9t ?i’«*«(fl^ gf^S uJpR^lti Wf <r?fl(^! oT'^yrtf* 

^t^ifjr'wniiftq wnrc^’si 

w®*iiRifw^g?ra ft'H n^ir=tfri? uIwti^i 
"^ ftRmPsFtnfirffT^RsrriiWtRfiTi^Tiw f *f^rT— 

’SI^Rtphr^ iT*:TOtt Bft • 

!jI?R5t: ’ irt?r E{%E^3*n*ij 

Egf^3j% i t^a: * 

I sTfliit^Ji I ii( 51^1 ’ 

-tn^j OSIP? ^ ap^qE^^faimiHii nffe- 

q«?»«Rj«irq(?r ^^5rft*IWT5TR^ 1I^*T- 
i^[3; ^3 5f3 f^ffllET ^ 

'i^«fr (if g <r?nAjir t 

IT ^y t KR [ fq fi 9FlfiTflT3?q^ST tf& 

qxrWrssifurq’nfJftf: ? f!nft^Ra*iTft ffriTrHrr^j’f^!!i 

Mwr (taTBf afero^, saffPraRf Tft^nqT 5*TPjfiRTf%- 

aR*rf qT:iB?lfqT^?e^ Or^nijf f^5l?3! <Tf*nRRj 

tR?rq<^Rq?. 

ira^ iattnar: ^ t 'nj^TR»inieRf^^t^- 

I 

iR5T3irf4frtr5r 

(faR:) 






=i ' «rffrirt^f| * 

(fij^w ) ifa 1 *iw—» 

J^leI^)fffm^i:E5^ cH I tn- 

^^«?r BitnfiTiwB!i>iiiff%f^<tRmT p^r? 

s RsjfPiif^ sqfeiqmitrE: 

nl^E? ehiI^^ 

*ns^: I.« OH; Hii5;iif5r?t?q; i^firiirtr>E>ni(fl^r, 

Tfr^m^aqro 

ftsjTB j . 

EH^<rarB ♦? 3 1 art§ <j*?r. 

fifsnEB^r gf55fwf«ifi*Rn: uEToin^; Ruitf 

»TB% I ^ 11 

q^a Itaqr^^ 

fisfe^'^TRaq sfaqr^ fJTEcr ^wtR? i 

iR^ftT^ffii! ^nir-*aHlirewE^ 

Biiff flsr^ii'n Hwsrav 8^%^ ( ) I sfn 

«i*ir-“ ijfiR'n wnfjRsa: *ii{»iftfnt%f^*' 
1 . n , h *»iar q 8r 

1 aEqr^nihnHTf^flr 

<rfHr I'ifTnr^ ” ) 

E3tf5n*JT?^ f 

%fii I ^f%^RT^E?EiiPr 








iT^ra | >i?rf^ 

inwr, f^er, arq ^ 
qjHR Riqr^ 5ffifir|; i ” (sqiq^Uri ) 
wfaiiTf qrswnRiiR^iiw *fiipiq- 

TOfNat <3^ ifqR,, B * ?lfewiiefEn'^ilfar:» 

ffa ST^^i^R^Rfqqfqa; m^QiTl^mqTarsif^Qrii? 

ii;q aq^i^q^Hiqi^Ra: eifeiriRqTqsH'»ie:t^g'-j^- 
i*reag J aiat€(ffanqrq% qraSTitiig^flwn^Pifw 

i:&^: B^RT ^qiffiqj i 

sqq^r^: fu^TtRr^qrmqviuf^^iqT^ 
ffqala, a fl«iiat^Bir?^a^*p«i7q^7a> i awlcfea- 
^nqrftnq in^qiaqRqyfaiq b \ qtw- 

fTRI^BR!^ Riqif^rqw qf 

qi ^ hvik (OTfi»qiqgs3?:ftq tir^qmrqqJt ifqgit r , 

qi ga: qq^gq^^l|lIlqR^ ^Tffit, f^qqtiu Btft 

gaaqrqif^qwRq jrg^tirsiRiifl ijgfif, 

%q qrsrqi ^qKnqiqnaTqlq og^ a?n int^qi ^wrirI- 
?nMl ^ qqalfir v^tefia^ j ^tsjfoqTqt^uTaqr^z^fl^ 

RI7I?fRBtqqTft a qHd-q Tft, B 5 ^qniT* 

qr^^fctiqPitq qr gsq^^ I aqjft qiqrqB? sqqirt- 

Bli^'sisRiirB?B?3qf?T(^ ^qrnf fiiI^ afR® 

^ c-qiv^fRtqBiqfw sqqfR5qreRqkfql=qr- 
RfilR ^ aftqtqq^ R*iqti: qdSf^qwfqrq;— 

<■ qsq fer: qtWiiSR; Bifpqil& I BtqSBl I 

q5^%sqq4gqT5:fq qgsq&p ^ 








^ »r^qTS:^-j^ ta^^^spiliR 

^ I ^r«i^i3r9?n?N B^^aga^ i *t{^ 
ft BT^flT dPik f ^C^S&R3% 515^31^11 91^ ^l5pm5 
feqt^ I ** ('ira^eilfTin'^ af«rsnf|r«^) 

BfftJ HI MI 53ire?oisi15tT<*PW 

sr^feawBlf^l^ ERft^i 31^ iT^g^TTf^ et^ariaiT- 

^ f«qT<^oraf5rt^«n'r!T ^ ^rt^tftnq?’! 

^BffTBs *1?: uT^nRfNraiTO^wPRt q^Rai i sr?f 
Bttultv-qjq^sq iPl: aftai^N I 

gjj^nnsiraiit 

QtjciiTTwSR I 

( ^ ) i ^i^il'Hir«Hi'»iilel* 

qr ifq i .^^ i ii' f I q«it-* ai^: sra^n ( gftw- 

ftsff: gaajqiw:) * ft*i?f ‘ b4tts * fl^ 

imt ‘ ^ % ^*1,’ ^ ‘ B^Tr 

^ a * ian?i f^^4% I ‘ ^ '^f3%^ arw^j BBt^a 

B ^nf’fdq; ’ ar ( ai. ) I ^l^* 

ifUTTSfRi (^ftreT^Oim^aidfi^ qiizafa I 

{'^ ) ft^:) “ f^4<uji4.D I 3 

(*i*JT 

1%^R;aiT^ afejlf; | ^ a?4 

^5^ I ’’ () 
(nr iwi gw- 

BWa% I *‘gj3iF«T«nil^afTif^»f?(i(t^- 
=qmu&a1%{5i^R5ia Taar^ ** 













) l' ’ ^\ (^r^rt^irlHi) i 

aq^ aWtw^; ‘ ii^ ^l^lw it^stiR^ 

I <ITS»J Hprfe 

m I 5^st jp*r^ fT ?irtj4iiiAii'i({f* 
5a^«i f^tl^ if?(ftat \ ‘ 

gq q a lH l »!nFIR * IT ( «t. af^HTW^, l*lltH« )| ^ 

‘ «if»?iitJTai H «s^ir^5^w * ( a«TT ^ 

“ !T Wrs^{^ iqT^TT^T^-^5i-3TT^-^-t^ I ft 0?!! 

CPidrtl*ilXfl •*Tr^5T | 

arft^Pia («*n. l 

aiTi^qn^ tfTTHijifSr ^nir— 

aiT^siT €tn^ 'T5*«!rJi^ || (fir j 

‘nitj-ir?*!;’ 'wr- 

^'ifeWd I 

irrphs^tsft Si?t: i ^ «^rft *i»jt— 

" qjrmi fftr: I I 

irmrstt^^ni; l * 1^0 *iM ^iftBjT l 0r 

(«ifl 23 r ) I l^^pptJrtTfM^T "ife^T l 3rtii^H^‘®r(^«n 

TftqiflT) 

*l5r ^ml flHfffiT?RW »i^ m t 

iRq!fiifWi*fiTmT^; 'K*»m w q^; 1 

^ <1^: q^igiTRft: I 

^ ftf: tl 



















I ^ 

^jfrBJT) Sr 9i4l«f B*!lim^| ‘ 3RI- 

6T ^3r: ’ «rfV« qra-, *n ^<nV3 
it'ifls'inirfPrrefTO'i sr ^^4fT3-TT^ eR^ [ 

fwiRt 5^f«»f}R^Rt q%^j 

liT %^ifr ^:, 

i^i S^ii f%^r TR g^ I 

SWStKJ^^RT RTSf RR I 

i 1I?R RTgqf/3^^ RglfiW: IJ 

ftRi^ RTrengr?®! gri^^BSj^nj inn" 


*i: RRTiR ¥r^srt a rjirt: n rf^ r 

e?s«^g at^sr^r; if|g irsib^- 

^ I r^FHig^^Rf, ?nilg ^ ?hiw %% 

Rf ?Fraft(g '3^'it^gif 

I 5rigiB=^£'!f g 

fea qij?^iiRr^ nrii!, 

3rgaRn»i&giRT5gt^fi|;i rirNl^fiTtj\’i^ 4?r?ramni 

i«<# gffr £*raMRn Rgfg mpjRr 

H]5 ^i^r* 

Tj g^a^^VRgiisuS »SinT%r^l^i* 
niBtt^, ^apj^d gr iig(i)?i3V 

^gim?t!FrT ^1^, 

ftti^ aipr fa«ig‘MBi if^g*ir 

5ff;agrrM*i \ ftig f 










iptiiTFr t?p?? r fijTfsicwirt i 

«t# g^gr^wqTBTgtrlq grf^ * *npf 

^ 0f^ 

^^fJr«Ri irmt ^tRaift i eiTRvnmisigTsn 

asRtgrR ^ ’ M«ltodo!&8y ‘ 

i (^atgE&f^OTij cggfttirraai^ gr 
gfqirareracrn gfiiRa: grf irnij^f ?Tgrfg iriSR' 
tRSTR'gi^ tCa j grgni^^- 

irsHRiijft ^ssnFgRRgf^?IS^giit3 
qipr^^fSlR^^ I — 

jRiTr% =a I 

m § 3 *^^ I 

5i*5tai^!fMcg fwfoeCTrei^l^T^Q^ giPr g^^miraiwr- 
<mPr wtnRtt^gi]^ gift €(iin( ^ nf^m^l^- 

5ia, f^fgg^fifegsrsqrR- 

I gtT^ *iTf?flgnTl 

jngtft »t5f g I ggr^n?^— 

*f1?fl sjflEft finsgfwfl ggr rsf^Bgis^s 1 
aR4^'^s5T^ff«i ^ iragrgjnt 11 
^^rw^^iw'Tfrfl^fefliiS'twigHtg, 4if^grrwg> 3^3^ 
gr JiRcfigRr a>I^^lg^^T !n=^a?r3fc!i^Hi?r s^ I 

ftjg 353 ^ ^1 ilsf^fTF^ ^wfciS irrofl^iiFf^wr* 
Bjrqif fgggrgflwaflEgi ^ gtf^ m(k sif^ 

I 

g^T nfm 1^ 3^ 3^5 t«JR Wf g^1s<grnii& | 

nfirgg^ qf^iiiii^griR<tr%J 











11 

fqiRnl) I 

t5>T?r 353p^! BTR Hi: 

s(n4<«nii^, ri^BtonTO, iTinwT^ -^MNywRift 

gB^ ^Bf^’EroTT'^t wiW iilg: | qaiR^al^nii iiRiigii- 

( =BW. ■£ ), 

M+1 If: flff%RE€ir: efe ( 

f6fe,, ai. t^; 32^. 31. ^H; ^^. arB^rwF^ 

(*tllS* ) I nfeifirM 4ife«raiT‘Pi<W^ 

^ »E T a i <>t-d T I sra: g^T^^rairPT- 

^eBbI bbtb^tr €i^ii?*n«Bwe% si>T^Tf5Rif?t A»jct, 
»rafflT*rair7iTeR^i?j *TnTtaw3t ^ 

fSijiH r t i dfH r f feJTwcmi 5^399: «?»r 
6^ ’ ( 3n«* «. (Rttv-s ) ?Ri 0{Br— 

gssj 5<iq ?rBre^?iBraf 5 i 

aB!'q «« BEqrFrgrajgqlw u 

—(qsfurlgui^B, fVR ) 

^ iTO>r qr sqfec: 5^175 qsB 

^RBgfScwf?, mTTiWfrmft ^sq 
*[rq?«qqB('^Bi'i^s jrafean i g^nja^^irq «THTF«jq?T wq ^iq, 
gqtEPTBTqiSrqf^^t tfEIRq e^RTJfiq^ ( ^inTTBrEa^Rl Bt^- 
in'qtqr^9tq?q cn^a: I 

*pqr»TEtRt g<|3lf&5railxrfi^(iRt Bg5»t ^ g^s iVqnnt 















si^l^ I ■if^ES ^liji^srTg h^'^ 

WRS! ssTtTij^ 15^3lstr5iTs^giwT 

ftffejrf??: 'ri^'lfel, Jl(&3llfiff 
j?l?f« er^qwrR %(^TRt 

l3[Rt ^f|iftq!miT^Sa^3^Jl^R) m^l^i ?*IT^*rT^ «M* 
^'JIIlWW?gf?lft I ii«4lfil.4 

^ iJK^raitqiiTiTl^RiS imsra^ 

p^alra ^?3trgcT[?ic! 1 ^)ft %f^* 

iipit 5^rn3 %?Fin5^5fl tigr *1 l 

q*il inn q'^Kinii qfeffHiin ?nT? ^ef^at-iH* 

ij^rjEa^^rwral 

^T s^Rl I g^f^4'?rtrjft^ 1 ^ f 

fii4^Ji4fijtf^qr ^T^ii a qnhf4^&*t 

n;g B^tqtirin 3^>ai: I *ift^ 



asfiihi sf^w g4*Tairq%4^ 

»t?ri5 I ft4^ 

^r^;:^ign Hji^ijR snp^ 

I Ri^oiR'TEg ^ 

ft^5?r(HiT4 im^w; g^fti hcW 

mtPTiF^'^^ft ftw-1 g4ifliTiai5iretTT^ri sajpim 1 ®i^- 

^ I 5i*^»Tf55T f^ftflf^ *5i){ I ftRffift ursTPan* I 
fEem^ai (irf^f^fS I ^ , 4^n- 


I ^ li " ^ ' * * " " ® ^ 














Va 




g %^=d4r>Rn I ” ( 

* ire*n^^t ’ ) 

( ?. ^t^n* ) Ki^: I qin— 

5r^=5Trj (og* 

SI* if-t) arsTTf^i^t grrnri^ ‘arw c^ircr 

Sla) (^*f1mf^- 

*3^1 ' ( ^. H-^-l 1 To~tV ) ^^ ] 

* fk^fk^^^mn ' (1. \ 

sTCmii^r tp^r; * v-»-« Tj v-v-^: ) 

r ^rf&i ^^J I ijTfi?it%T^5i ’ 

(?’ ^T^ntflf^ 1 JpflfwWWrfSt J 

irtae^iif^PF^iRt^rT^f^gn^. 
■nffl jo. .‘4'ff!^^T<>ttP^ ^fVHi<iif^ t Lj,4tigf^t^ II ** 

^ ^Xf^RtTtg sjgtTf^qfirf^q e^T?iT; arww 

VRCpi: , ^v^i g^Rfllflimsirw n?ig \ ^ut ^ 

■iwwntsi girfit^ 9*^; e^i^fl^sT ar^rw^rgtf^i;. 

f®f?lll ( 5(TJI^|fl^ Jj 5^«fe<Il:, 01 iill HIj ^ 

1 T*Tq^irf?r aus^ffnirngw^^w qftf^w^. 
=iitqi;T^£riW 5r««qTjjrtr^a*^;T 

*r^ e?mS i ^f^arer^gw? 

9i?s!«Ri 55fiRf%fretr<t w 

wi^q^iw^ 11^3 sT^i=$^^rj^^pRrfliiTfifa 

f a?^ q; (^farSiqi^iqRqsia; tjqftlH* 















aisniT^ «4¥t«i 

^ fe*m 1 flTtT^^*T5rWI^5 flWT^ft «Jift 
’ElS 'fRlfe I 'rai 

< tlMk ) ( WHH ) I 

i^V^m C ), 5wf^^ C 

(s^rffrni,) ?Rl srs^tT %<f^*n!fi nltirssra^ 
enaTTRoisf;^ ^ife^qrmqr ^ i «»i*iT feST- 

fJr«?i5in«i«irarn?*Rfi»TR rtt*iRinisn?m><T m: 

aiinTH, «f|en»iT: Bf5?imt?T M*t(R 

q^i ii1?H5ifm fcq^ua I ^^fM: ef%ai’ (JRfmlKsimj, 

) ‘ ’W: ®f|3T * (^- 

€ftgim5 q*nRiRJT^f!^ ^ 
fer^ mi \ 3 

1 m q^i?; «f^^gHrer!^^^<t 

q^i^f^fnaRi ^1 q^aral, €l?«ratnar^t ^ qiSRUftf^ra* 

fqspn^fqf<^«4isfttii'n^^ gsi^R^rq^ I 
■tc^ Eqr^^Jieqiq flnj;^^"T5iTw fejnf^ 

jnfa?n^5 ^ gtqtauqn; i ‘ aqwntj 

/ ?if^T=?mi) (arftqrrwl^ ) ’ t«fqqi^ inf^- 

qrr^at () fqq*H5^^Nt ^R;Et i 
figw Id^^rani 1%5«|^qf!iif?iq^w 

nfiRift ^aiR t qiqTsi^rqSr q^mTa^^- 
ei^%qq^^3R^I ^ €a?TiJlft ftfSfHHUrtviPit.TPi^n' 














ww ■■ ^HrajE^aifRpir 
T^5M ^ijyj. I 

(feiHTRT! ) a?^> fetraTftrrjTj (i^iartu y 

a^tf (f^eg ) Qtrrinf^i^ 

^ \J f^-R ^n•R )| Q3 «^- 

mr^ 

‘trf^^tRi *rf9?iftqff«ir, aV?T^'l^iTf«iRit|q ^t: r Rqffluf)4 
€r^i«jr«r%fl(a | 

mi^rff^im * sr^ft^sg^r f^jmsTP^ i ?jfe4^4 

3^5 flrfeiT<5^3 ^ ^ 

^g; (^ ‘ mmfa f 

^ ^ j 

(^Ttfarr? ^*{Pt,m\\*) f^a^ i fk^, 

osrgg^ *rrefq?f4^r g4*rt! f%^r: eginte | 

% ir^JT— 


^‘' mz qtg Gi?*fJ mffftfer g$R (^ra^t^ > 

^tm mt (RT mfSr j 3T*jR)5gS25JsiiT^o% 

C 3Ttijm?it ^ (rCfei tf^efjfT^ ( f^^ar* 

^.( w^RoflTq^ltaifq ) ^ipnsr < f^. 

®r- %, ^-O I " 


3|^ qr1^Wr^<q«q iif?rai 

iRDruJ artfipr! 

jpmSaT iSf^fl^ <ir«pgT4(T 

J^'‘ L ^ 









srw^^l^ I x^ Rwa^ii^^reqi **iK«mH'*«Rrftw- 

»4Hg^i<n< nn^f^ enrac^jft sRft^% INI’S** 

ftaiR^ f56lk?Tft- 

f^f^ti'-l'^u^T^i 3’™iR urfN: (iiRfJ*l^®iniN3'i3^® 
*nW5*lH^Pl^393T STWrfN^^TF^I 
5fiRrf?Rwn^ 55fy^e*R i^aRH, I aift* =a 
?fw*mT ^tR*! *nma5?RRfNj ^ 

^Ra i fii*< ST^TffT^^: JHI^ fq^’. 1 

^ ^^tnTRTUT ^ ^RTT: tl ^ 

irs^^RRi 

«R^ 'a «ii»i *iT? 

iiRa*aa^ ^^filt^iTTTaf^’iTa ^ ( «f*ia^<ql< ^ | 

( ORiet; ) wsra^^ltfOS: ( ) ^^R foa 

npuR ftqr, aTft^«m^f%pa INr an^nraal: 
w;^Rfii«i5X, 1 3^ ^ tJ*!!-* «HfaRial%RT3: N 

ftjRfNR ’ eft I 

qjnp*TRt w?ft fTBrnffR^ift* 

ji^apii a^sraft I iiT*finfinn^« 

Qqra^ h^hr; AqiG^^^’rania, 

arin^ 

saq^Rii m^\ aJTl«»i?«N simTWSRNj 

53ii;?rll5aT %rvm, q^s^Rinftft TO 

Traill Jnqa3«>iftw gusyafit 

araitsigg €iiT«^ 

^ gin: B^sNasa <t?? I 



















sTTcftwr^T^ ^ flr^; It 

t^f!l^t5H[Qm(^»lSfq fVT^r?Ti%Q^ 

I a^ a;q a ^%S( If^^^r^g qr, 

Biapa^^ ‘T^aftTTiTqif!?5ilssT5i^l>^g^! 
t afa^^if qy % 

?4i*ft<*'<«*ii<?t, fTjqlsft inflar ^gRr!?r wefl^Rr, 

q^sgtys^aR^ a^cu^MTf^a^iTiang^^gq ^sijyj^ q. 

flaRiaaq 5 ^?^^jitIt if^j ^JTSqTt 
l^tf^ar f^ati ^ earat^a 

aan^Sy eqrr^^JFari a«fmr:, f^aa^atpar 

aarar ^fa j 

sreaf> 9?qf^ 

fW!%S %(Vfe5Rflq^g 

^Jjy^qay fl^Riai urI lipy?^ , 

_ ^ «5^Pr, fiPi eg. 

RrotTRnn aat q; ^tnelfe aiai^ arar^^s^^rqui 
^fwfS^qrqa i 

maR aTiqqfg?l^fiiiR^qf?iTjyrq^5,^ ^ g 

qRaaq ai^ ffe a^a% I qar^gqraaBg^ j^. 

3nif ^fiyqg. 

PmaRqfaaiqi^ jjj,j,f^ a-tj,^ ^ 

qiR5i3^>?7 3fa?rm ^aeg^ii r %ql^ew?jgilW5'«irqm?r^ 


t ^frefs'iat^f aqy 'aiae^^aqliyiaT | 
qn^nfSi^Tir aia aTice^i^^giam ii 












ft^rTJ««iF(a^ifJi tiSTifif^ €f^^Tr^ g^^STsiife:, ^ Era* 
g s i wiw if^g mn mnK f 

^iS(iAii^‘lT93^o2RR*ifer*rTii irafirat® *nrat fftr ^ \ 

«5^ar, ^^5^' 

a^g^R^Tgr t 

7i2lf^’ en^i^gsHEtt ^ifiTilfl^^^- 

<re=iuR-it I (i<»=T?5^ ^ 

«in, «^rt5i ^'>3^ 

«wqrf»r, SRw *i*3^RW 

^ifN Rn^ra ii^3?ir i 

^w 3HtFi: 

naa am^nlRi^5iTR: I 'T^ra- 

«nfi*:. ^TH 

iT?i?T^5ir 

I ff^RTia^: 0»*i^ msqq^sqi^f- 
ffe gTci^3a?iTO?^{^l3E^f(S%«!* 

=nra- 

qTgg^ rqa^jgt ^ffpST^ 

^5' " 











sjn^^rmgi^: ^ mjjj , 
a it <r^:^a^^ttnr' 

e^f^Rmrw !rJB«*wn( l^tqcririt 
*^«l{^l{^g qr H^q^qtt5^; mf^SZ 

^ 5 jppg 3 j 

7^1 qj {Wlq%r;,Jt^rqfe^ #i^: 
to B«iTan qrss^^ q^iwsqr stg^qnq?^ wsnrqcrrwqt 
q^’qqrpi =5 ?qfe5Rl^ , qj ^^T^pqmWWqrq^ 
gfir: ^ mfm ^ qq f^Vm^ 

^ WtliTFq^ I 

q^qq:aenmqri»^ 

q.^f?rqrqqmniq q^r ^ 

4tf%^ 1^*7<Ts{qRgitrss<fi^] 3,^q, 
«^j^fq^™sTWT»?ft^ft;i wg^qg^iq swqrSi^- 

iBnCTljwrift^M sqi,, „4 
^ ~^? " "‘wfl'p'nroiPir^, 

JT,'"* '"!!5 ’'*'"'^'f’ 'n>i'™«! ssflft I 

«<* a smmrasMran- 

WJAflfeat Bl%3 g«<nwn^ mrafr. wn^iri 


sim^S*- JiRrt, 

*^»iW5TOmwrtTO:^K^ i^ *li^ 
1 WTO-" lal^ OTITC^^ft^ ia»5>.1w((a, 

^ StttmqrqqfSj B?jqifqfipq%,jf^ ^ 
















^ innW?w^: «3^ ^tfS «n i ii:f ^Pmriraiaig 

q^ln ' 9^ ^ 

gut tmiailitfla OT5treftJraT<*5 %fir 

qna^qeitiftB ^>^1 'rtf'n^smrnr^rft a»n«ift 

gitsf^jun ^ I 

HprJtrgqiR 

>WT^ ^ (qra. 

IT. m.^ftOl ^ ‘qit^T^ 

xifei 

g ssiw^ iPtCTlss, 
fii^l^^f *19 'ni'Sisflqsqr'B^ 

jp{^(^Tin9gK*T9l^f^ ‘ T^^“ q'i.'i™ ^ * 

fftt!%T4^sqiT«r?[ t ^ ^feggRiFSpi ga^^ 

atJpgrq^E^ 51^5 ’ <qS[a*?Pl) 

g^qrfit qfTlfSi ff9r*T«f«T^p3irT^<^^ i 

j^tiiq;ticmt g riiRlt fijj^ lll 

f^qi9iEqm^fgi a*iiftq?m?qimi<nqTT''if 

fln*ire%: ij^qi^sipr 

g>ts[^s!ir«wTl^f^ftrHHT^ ^nftqrt vih, iflqt«i?m*n^- 

qfag%^nPi*P9a,{Jtf& nore^ qrq^ 
irafkaf T<1c^?r I ltTT*^T«lRIs^t><"'«f^'^i®^^ 

arfejRtq ‘f^swqi^’ ‘*<Wen*in^ 


















«?^r«nrTTeim^7rsn?i I ^wsi^rw 

^T^mm^«nt4 k^jf^ f^iiqflsimT, ftg ;it4 Mft«> 

u^: «r^: 

nm art! «q^5f^ j 

^e^Uki qn^fiT^T^ fi^^TRg^rgifenjpifj ^ 

W5qqcqq3qq)R?in ^ ISit^^TT i E!jr^r>TiflqfqTHtmT^ 

jw s^^qhwsqqrq ^5«i^raTi^q7:5^Tj^'(,jj,j^ 

m €TOmvRrsft3lT?q> rm ^ inm^i 

%qt BTWFqrRtftgrfi;%f5ff(f: 1^ '* 

“ OrSeotd Methodo!,^y pf Ed«c.. 
tioa" jpq^^qrsrr^wnrtaiT?^ 

^ t «rr^^(5iW3%fe^^,^rq aRirar^ 

^ g 

«tS> %w€r^iHq%;, q?TO. 

^q^a^irqqrqr:, ^nt^nrwii ^^rer^r^ai: 

aiTO ^ ^ 

1^ gRt,, 

qjfr^qfttfrCTttfa^ nxinrl qgj 

^Js^iqaPr^ qrerqq^^q eqi^?:)7^. , 









i ^ (T*ieory)» 

fl?fiq ^ aPlTs sral i f R^ tl (Piiciiee ) | 

ftM: a^ftr* 

«iqfo I an^ ^ft«R*^dWS3 

wn^ S(niR*l35Pl I 

♦flTPjr! 

sjHpiRttT^^r^ *i*fr as^fr^^ e^^*i- 

st^T sfujuni mf^T* 

«^<R 5?3 1 

fsn^ii <racfeBrer?ilTe*n'Tai^k?nstJ ^ Pf^. 

I 3I^T€R1’=*lRRt3 3 RHi^lW-ciyR >3*?R?a- 

fl^ siR3RlnPi^RR ^WSRlt5t I 

Sinf*i5ir: ePai ^>il^- 

siRtRRH I atasO^f^l^Vti aiiri'flatp'it 

I 555 RTR ?rra !i#nf5SM 5r | ^Pg sgr# hr>* 
^R ?T *n 3ItiSTR5<fel>it 3iR^ 3T?g5sig^'. 
rrN I ;jOTrR3#^ret g5!tg®t5t aWPTE^, RRT— 

T*^iSTF g ^Rnuri^rf^ ^*iT ii 
^3.'"*® ** 

RTf^FT^sft 51^1SI^^*T^ snn II 

















5$^ t 

s 5n« 5ra ^ T,^ II 


JaM iTTBl gwij^^nn t ^if*)*ftw^*rfi?fsni ^firi 
*' ^tqfifr«*t5w ^f*ru>5nra.” i ** ^?*nt^aFi 

^44i^"i «^^prnl«(R 

-(ri^ — 


5r^5%fir: n 

s?T?fiT ’T inrl ^*n ^ ^Mfw4^r: \ 

ST^ ^iRt I 
sreiJOT^ atiT cRsRif 3^*^: || 


j^cirRF^g^: ggaaflciDi ^ jyftota- 

^Rmr, ^^^afcaRt ^ 

, ^^fr: 'fftqfaiar: I arer^^ qqj_ 


trarfw^or q»??r ^ j 

jRhiin^ II 

w^jai'i^^iilat^rnn'rRrfJiTO f 

sfW^p^^=^t f ^if^ ; ti 

3^H^j^^naTg*ia35n^anTe?nrTi i 

«)^ftclHHraR^*-?^||>5RTg^; tl 

afiraWiy 

unaqm^ itarar at?riwft 

q*rf— 






















^ ^ii?q gjiqg 9 (f5T$il'n1w.r^i 

) ^m; J ®f-) I sireiRl 

^} ^ qr I 

tcq^: I ^ ^45FrsH^= 5 ^, ar* ) i 

^ q^^;-qtS^sfilf|?T: # 'If nj B q^^J 1 
(r?Hi qis^! J q«iTt««»% *»*5: 

4tEij JifSqjfeii « q^T^i f q^sqs 

(^^q(^qrfqe*q?^*w«r:) rut: i qw- 

* ^?i[%5i«nq sqreqn^Ri’rtS^ sN?i«i 3fe£-qRi*i^ q^i^qr- 
4tg?tfEr f^qs^<fal m-, fq? 

c^qtsi qTf^t<^^t^: R^t f uSqf^r* 

ljq& ‘ 3Tig^<}?TfeTq fwgfii% R7T 1^1^: *1 qi^i^fiiqi: q^: 

( 41^. 3T. ) I 

K {sr) si^£ t 

^n^snfi^qraqaqqfqiqRi^^if^*!^ i qi’*T3qT%^$?ftsq5^j 
< '5ipqTf^:-=^'F.) J sfeji ( ^. sr.) I 

(3TT) €l^fraqW5I^ < 3T- > I 

^ I qqi-smr’y 

^ =3 doiTit ssqif^i ^ 10^*^ ^ asifmr 

ftniinfiqTn: | (fl?ETWTi - n.) * MiBqfqqij^: (^i. ) i 

i» fij^^Ti-f^RRq^q pRGi I ^ t 

(^Ji.) I iqisqtfq )' 











^?!ITv;t qww^tJ*rr ^ e i 

Wi.fhifjilHUlfHf'l^ * 3?l^ ’ "Cl?! *1^ j 

srf^ infra^ ^ ) i ^h ^iT?j ^in- 

( ^r. aj.) I 

» ^ JRT^qt *7* ) ^ 
wwRRf nrfera^ () I 

^m:- ( ^Jih ) tqftf?r i^m 

if ^iRRistf^ f^i f^fF ^ [ 3^'^^ Jnwfrrjirr^ijtij, | 

3T?T qift« 3T^a: | Rqtri bjOtsir^ 

3iqTR»i!(^i8q{iiri=w f^?j3 t ^n^r-^is^!^ wt^fSrf^ I 

B:q 9itraB?|ii?gqV?r: ( 4f. ) i 

n grr^io:- (ir^irfri ) 

«n^5i: 1 ffrEj^fcn^ffre^r^r i wtufit* 

!arar«p>ig^^^ )j 

{4r. 31,) I 

sfRI^JI ( ilR^I^ir ) 3?|^5r: (<T.) J ifjji ij^. 

fenr'^^qitf*i^^r^5r^r-5^iif*R(7 !TwaFifiif& qfwRq> i 
IIHI_“ q^^isiTJ^ ftfertqr^rtTs ^fiiein I ^ir qi?iq: 
^^^tisn^r'a ’’ (=^*^-) I 

3T^lRfM:-q^ %qf^5fii>^;T q^FJ^+ill^Thw ffffe: 
(q.) I siqiqf^lq 'i?^ii^< sisfl^qif^) qt^isqhr* 

TOfT arsqN^i i j?i^ ' ^3«ifqqt 

Piqr9q^I^Ifq^^I l ('^O t ^rowf^: ar^j ^ 

)- ^ f^Sfq. 

( *i, ) t n^'it'ft Jnq t^Ef^qfq'w Stl^flTTiIifU | ^ 

< qr ( *e^. aj,) j 







WT<R « II^S, ^I5f JIWII* 

;afi^ «iTram e («.) I 

WW; ( ^. 3tf. ) I 

« q:wf<Ti I I 

I ?»*IT 'Tt4 **1^ 

^ al^PraK«T5^t (4^. «I-)t 
Ft «te 

%5Tsa: I ilFT Brf^^a?Ff3 I &« ff^RT. 

w: FV^tFic^ 3^rfFf>? FrfaFFinfe^m:, Bfe^annff«?wr, 

^ (F.)i 

^|^?llf^^*F«K.4lsll4MI<“l*lC Fit. ) 1 

5PlFF:-3TfiiW^FFmFFFWT: ( “f* ) 1 ’R* 

fJt;!imTq%4fl €t£FFF: (>t.)l 

giif9pnf^m: Bia'l ^spi^ai *pnMrfe*q! 

1 FFf'"FlR*^ 

cRi inl?i^»F («^Fn) 
Rtraij [ f^?f^ ^11%, aji^hT^i^f^lff 

sRfliffT I nFr-^^irpisiriiift^Fl iferfetar ^51% 

OT^t?r?F: C^l JT^'lFF BfFii {Ml! 

<^. «•) I , . , . 

2flT3Tl3^> ( F. ) I 

illa^ i g iFFTTFl^F^^F BtFFtJ^ ( F^. ) I nRiF^SF Flf^ 

(*ft. 3IT.)! 

flFl^ii (F. JI 

flFR^I. ( 4l. 3T- ) 1 












«t^5*RiJi. t *f^~ 

^THRflfe^ f !*n|^% ( ^- ) f ^< Tg SffK 

(’narftPTgftfcf^ q gq qi i . i 

(4t.lR.)\ 

3?n^e?nJi^-3TRf5r^^'ihif sr,) j 

^ ('5^ ) g5^s?n???TRti (’T.) 1 

aitl^, ’iwr-** iTift Q^wrg- 

m^i %3^ r^TTf^f ^r^ar^w 

s^naRBini 

R)i ^gtTprf; ajini! (^^. sr.) | 3^^- 

1 q^trr-ias'^sgaii 

3?r^Mip?t ^ ^ff> #5 r;, ^PTig; t at^a ^ SiPig>m; Tt^^cai^ 
arRaf^ptiAiaTi, ^Iti afRHsr^^ uifi|a. 

(n,)l f^iW^r^irarMiR^^TiraR ar a^Rt ^5^,)| 
irPT (a,) | 

^ (3Tfff^iF3T^Eijq^)-*lc^iJ5^ a». 

3iR^tI^| 5?«fr>% ft(|aPPrri!fe5pr#aTl^w 

< a?.) J 

Sr^fmtJRSin ( 3T;jlJ7g|^fl50tJj')_jjV^ 
a^amaR^^ (*i.) I ^^J7^^ (y uriHl^iTinw- 

«mR (»ra4a^w^) (,,.), ft^aftsW 

a^Ji; ( w. 3T.) ( 
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Part 11 

THE CLASSICS veretfs THE MODEBN SUBJECTS 

The value of a classical language like Sanskrit 
as an aid to culture is unquestionable; liut its 
immediate utilitarian value for servinq Ihe dail7 
needs of life is seriously questioned by persona of a 
practical bent of mind, Paycbologtcal Investtgationa 
have again acknowledged" Individual Differences" 
Bud pointed out that an average pupil constituting 
the maiority has less aptitude for a classical 
language than for practical subjects like bandworfc, 
drawing, carpentry etc* Nay, a vast majority of 
pupils have been found to have a very weak tlngui^ 
allc ability; I, e, they have no aptitude aven for 
learning a modem language like French. English, 
German, etc. - Hence fl is suggested by soma that 
a highly inflected classical language Iflce Senakrit, 
ahould, on account of its inherent difficulty, bo 
either dropped citogefhor from the curriculum or 
be made optional. On the other band, the advO"' 
cetea of classical learning are trying their utmost 
to maintain the position of Sanskrit as a compulsory 
subject for all. A big conlroversy was raised over 
tiiia problem in Ihe West, and the advocates ol 
modem subjects have vion in the end Thus in the 
Western countries the classical languages are 
gradually receding from the curriculum, and are 
studied only by a chosen few who have an aptitude 
for them. The same thoughts are echoed by those 
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Indian educaUoniate who in imlfttUon of the 
Weatemera^ chang&d the Uniirersity cuiri- 

cuhim first by making the ciaasioal languages 
optional and then by combining the claadical and 
modem languagaB under one head. It is interest¬ 
ing to note here bow the Classicists and th& 
Modernists^ the two parttes in the West as well as 
in india try to defend their own position and refute 
the view of Ihe other party by putting forth various 
argumsDts, 

V/hen the Ctossicists maintain that aeguaint— 
ance with the fondamenfals of ancient culture 
enshrined in the classical languages is the sine qua 
non of complete education, the Afoderaisfs answer 
that the study of modem literature alone will 
suffice, since the same ancient culture has been 
absorbed in the modem languages. If again, any 
one is more interested In that culture, he should 
read ihe IrauslationB of the classical worim. 

The Classicists reply to this argument by 
asserting that the first-hand knowledge and infimate 
appreciation of the master-minds of old can fii no 
way be compared to the second-hand knowledge 
iTQzii trdxxsidtions. Translation can never be an 
ade<iuate suoafituta for the origumh Though the 
subjecimetter of a literary work is in some way 
tianalatabie, the enchanting manner or the unique 
style oi a ^rticular aulhor Jg imtrans la table. 
Prose rather than poetry Is, perhaps, translatable, 
though partial loss of fhe original beauty. 

Nob<^y, therefore, would rest satisfied unless he 
dr^nk deep at the odgiaal foimlsin* 

The Modernists argue against this that the 
Immediate needs of the present must be Looked to. 
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and that the studr of modem sciences end trainin? 
in citizenship are more uaeluJ than the clasaica. 

The C/ass/ciats refute this aigument by slating 
that the present has no meaning apart from the 
past and the future. As the present is ever linked 
to the past and the future^ there must be continuity 
in the experiences of the three, 

It can further be added that there need be 
no hostility between the modern sciences and the 
classics, aince science exists in the forms of 
medicine, chemistry, astronomy, mathematics, archi¬ 
tecture, logic, grammar, etymology, politics, econo¬ 
mics, law, etc., even in Sanskrit, Modem sciences 
need not sever their connection with the ancient 
ones if the latter are even now useful in Iheir own 
way and supply data for further research. Here, 
those Indians who deprecate ancient sciences 
and advocate the utilltaiian value of modem 
sciences to the detriment of the classics should ba 
asked to consider how much of modern science 
they have been to collect under the present 

educational system, and whether that amount of 
knowledge has proved adequate to the solution of 
fhe difficult problem of the daily bread. They 
must know that the ideas of citizenship, politics and 
law are found embedded in the the of 

^f^tr and the all of which are indispens* 

ebb for the comparative study of those subjecfa 
es treated of in modem works. Moreover, the 
study of Medicine ( ), hav/ ( qmaT® ), Politics 

(^'lf%grer), etc., the utilitarian value of which is 
indisputable even at present, is calculated to be 
more fruiliul, If all of them are studied through 
Sanskrit. The study of the Hindu Law, as it is 
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carried on in the Law Course in a roundabout 
manner through English tranaiatfons, not only 
entails much loss of energy on the part of the 

but ^vee them vague impressfone, unless 

they tpr to understand the Hindu outlook and the 
import of original words in Sanaferif works. 

IJisir arguments 

on the Faculty Psychology maintain that ihe 
provide a better mentd gymnastic fhon 
the other subjects do,' that the various faculties of 
the VIZ., memory, attention, reasoaina 

obae^ation, etc-, are well trained by exercis^S 
translabon, rules for the formation of 
veros m grammar, and rote-leamlng. 

The modern psychofog/sfa mo,ye *1,* 

ness of this theory of " mental training " " formal 
training ", " transfer of training “ or "mrallAiT**! 
Asciplin.", ,, K J, v»tlo.i"? 

Faculty ftyctolojiy which haa loat fta 

nececaaty ^ty oi the mad by healfag L y“ 
aspects or functions of fhs aama v curious 

facuUi«,, but which hett 

people, ha. been diactedltad byTXTJlS,^?“ 

Stalin * 

cl menial acllmy. V 

( men»ry far a .erica of ideas > etc., L tSX 
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has experimentally proved that no transierence of 
the one to the o&er is possible. If a man has 
developed his ' verbal-mechanical-rote ’ memory/ 
there is no evidence to say that this activity is 
transferable to the functions of true roemory," 
which depends upon the understanding of lelafioas 
and interest. 

The same can be said of other faculties such 
as observation, attention, reasoning, etc,. We have 
no adequate ground to say that careful observation 
of grammaticai forms in a classical language like 
Sanskrit will make a pupil more observant in generaL 
For, observation also depends upon understanding 
and interest. We observe only such things as 
matter to us-as Interest us. In translation a pupil 
has to think out, sometimes by Inference, the 
accurate meaning of words in a sentence. We 
cannot, however, say with certainty that he 
will use this sense of " accuracy " in other depart¬ 
ments of knowledge where he is not required to 
translate. Training in reasoning, which the pro¬ 
cess of translation is supposed to bring about, Is 
also a specific training in the choice of words 
and in the observance of the rules o! syntax; and 
it cannot be transferred to the fonns of true rea¬ 
soning which proceeds from cause to effect. Thera 
are various types of reasoning and only a specific 
reasoning power is developed instead of the general 
one in translation. True reasoning Is developed by 
the study of logic and reading of books In the mother 
tongue rather than by the classical sfudies.Accuracy, 
reasoning, attention, observation, memory, etc., can 
be developed by several other subjects besides the 
classics. Again, attention which is forced and without 
interest does not result in any kind of fruitful work; 
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but inlQllectual etiort coupled wlih feeling and; 
interest is bound to lead one to succesa. Thus 
Experimental Psychology has demonstrate the 
futility oi the theory of " mental gymnastic" or 
" IntelJactud discipline." The modern psychologists 
admit, however, that a slight transference fa 
in cases where there are Identical elements, allied 
languages or aubjecla, common content, or correla¬ 
tion of studies. With full faith in this theory of 
" intellectual disciplJne " seme clasaicfsts lay atiess 
on the lortnal ralher than on the iunctioual etudy 
of grammar, which becomes a drudgery to the pupils 
oi tender age, li the fraining fhus received is, as 
indicated above^ specific, the theary oi "intellectual 
djscfpUne " catinof be said fo stand or. a firm 
footing 

.Although the psychclegfcal truth of the fore¬ 
going argument be avowed, we find discrepancy in 
its advocacy of the study of logic instead of ihp 
classics for the development of " reasoning What¬ 
ever might be the case of Western Logic, wo think 
that the study of Indian Logic cannot iU properly 
conducted except through Sansfcril. In spite of the 
existence of vernacular and English tranafatiens oi 
soma Sanskrit manuob of iogie, the same Sanskrit 
logical terms have to be used in explanation, and 
ulfimately, if any porllcrg ol the original manual 
ceil be translated into the mother tongue or English, 
they are only the Sanskrit infiecUonu and a few 
minor words. We shall have thus to acknowledge 
the fact that the knowledge of Sanskrit is 
Indispensable for the proper understanding and 
study of Indian logic ot least. Ex'en the best Irans- 
lations of Sanskrit works on Logic do not znu^ 
enlighten us, unless v/e approach the original, for 
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the undera landing of which the Icnowiadge ol San¬ 
skrit has to be presupposed. In short, logic can¬ 
not be divorced irom Sanskrit. 

The cias^fcisis again maintain on the basis of the 
theory oi " Intellectual Dlsclpltae " that iha very 
dilhci^ty oi the classics Is a valuable aid to the 
training of the inlnd. The harder a eubiect. the 
closer the attention that has to be paid to ih and 
(he longer is it remembered 

The modern psychologisi^ say here that even 
alter lealialng the inherent diliJciilty of Sanskrit, 
the formal study of its grarmnar tn the Initial stage 
can on no account be defended: and. that no per¬ 
son can be forced to attend to a difficult subject, 
unless that subject matters to him-tnterests him. 
Solution of a difficulty or a problem interests a pupil, 
if there is proper motivation or (be placing of a 
worthy aim before him. The humanistic aspect of 
lenguage-studv places a worthy aim before young 
pupils rather than the Ipnnal one. Moreover, a 
diflfcuity, if it is really worthy of solution^ awakens 
intrinsic interest and, furlber leads one to sponta¬ 
neous work and progress; but it must be distipg^f^h- 
ed from bewilderment vrhich is due to the in¬ 
herent dryness of a subject and leads one nowhere. 
This makes quite clear that the incessant grinding 
at grammatical forms in the absence ol a worth? 
goal-lhe enjoyment of literature-is bound lt> create 
disgust in Oie minds of juvenile students. OI course, 
it is partially true that every subject is difficult 
in tlie beginning, that enforced attention to it 
is occasionally necosaary, and that intrii^ic 
interest in it can be aroused gradually and not all at 
once. 11 fs also irue that some time in the begin¬ 
ning has to be devoted to the maatering of the 
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fundatnentala oi language before pupils come loto 
touch with rich ideas in literature. Yet there iB no 
reason why this mastering of fundaiuentais aiona 
should be continued for years together and why 
ideas in hteralure ahoald not be introduced side by 
side with the formal study of language. The bene* 
ftis of studying Sanskrit, according to the present 
^stem, can be had only at an advanced stage. 
Pupils ot tender age, therefore, cannot but grow 
impatient, when the study of literature is unnece* 
fiMnly postponed by an indefinife period, and when 
they are made to plod their weary way over non- 
^sOTtial grammatical technicalities preparatory 
TO th© future joy^ ^ 


The c/cKrarcisfs again affirm that the classics 
have stood the test of time and that nothing but the 
best has to be studied in them. On the other hand 
modem literature is full of trash from which if is 
difficult to select a work of considerable merit. 

retort against this by stating 
that the ancient literature is narrow in its outlook 
and not varied or wide hks the modem one. The 
ancient authors did not even dream of the engaging 
problems and questions discussed in modem litera¬ 
ture, and those problems are of more direct interest 
Md USB to ua. If again, modern literature is full of 
trash, ancient literature is not devoid of it. 

We must admit hare that Sanskrit literature is 
not wUhout^a^le trash; yet we cannot say iSat t 
is verted. When the European Sanskrltiste have 
imgrudgingly acknowl^ged the variety of Sanskrit 
lltera ure m thought and form and also its substantia 
cojitribuUon to. the vanous dspertmenis of know, 
ledge, the modernists siraplj betray ibeir ignor- 
snce of Sanskrit in underrating it as narrow in out^ 
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look. The present day problems are. no doubt, of 
more direct interest to us; yet it is unjust tossy 
that none of them was dreamt of in ancient times. 
If history repeats itself, and ii human nat^ is 

where the same# need tioi doubt thet at 
least some of the present day problems once haid 
the attention of ancient people in a dilferent for^ 
Is it not then desirable to seek solutions oi the 
modem problems in similar situations or thoughts 
as recorded in ancient literature? Would it than 
be wise on our part lo ignore Sanskrit literature 
which is our nation el heritage ? 

The modernists still declare that the classics 
are alter all dead languages. ' None wiU be the 
loser for being ignorant of them-' On account oi 
their Inherent difficulty there is a very small return 
in proportion to the time and energy wasted over 
their study. 

The ciossicists object to this asserHon and say 
that the terms * dead ' and ' living ' are relative, 
fenerally the languages that have ceased to be 
spoken are termed as ^ dead^; and Ihis might be 
true in the ease of Greek and Latin. This false 
analogy is not applicable to Sanskrit, which is not 
so dead to the Hindus as Greek and Latin are to 
the Europeans. In the first place, Sanskrit was once 
a spoken language and is sttU the language of wr 
sacraments. Secondly, Sanskrit Pundits of the 
dilferent parts oi India ore even now found te 
converse, write works and conduct periodicals m 
Sonajtrif on Trarled subjects. Thirdly, « 
detable number of poor students deprived oi tne 
benefits of English education are still studying 
Sanskrit alone in Pathafihalas and Sanskrit Colleges 
scattered over all parts of India. They are turther 
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availing iheroselves of the Oriental Title Etamina- 
tions conducted by the Govammant and the bodies 
oi Pundits through iho medium 0 / SonsJtrit. and 
are solving the problem of the daily bread in their 
own way. Is it not then far irom being true to call 
Sanstol ^ dead' and ' useless ' ? If jl be objected 
that this activity is limited only to a small field, can 
we noi say the same in the case of English edu¬ 
cation? When the percentage of literacy in India 
does not eiceed 9, how small must be the number 
of pMpIe knowing English ? h it then wrong to 
aay that affaire conducted in English, notwithstand¬ 
ing the spread of English education, eie limited 
only to the English-knowing Indians who have been 
alienated from iha vast population of India ? Is not 
then English relatively dead to the masses ? Even 
in the case of educated people we may slate that 
Englisn la not so ' living' to them as it is to the 
^gjlsh people, it being their mother tongue, 

(^nerally the literary form of English is known by 
educat^ Indians rather than the coiloguial one, 
which is known only by those that have lived in 
England. Moreover, taking into account ihe number 
ot P«nods cojMumed by English in the time-fable 
of educational insmutions, the number of years 

surrender value oi that 
u Sanskrit is more 

difficult than English, If the utilltarfan value of 
Sanakril 13 qu^tioned, then we moy ask : What is 
the market value of English education received at 
so great a cost ? Does tt bring returns adequate 
to the time, money ond energy wa spend over it ? 
Of o^ree, the international importance of the 

of keeping oneself in 
touch with world affairs and of enriching modem 
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in th= iL-ttbln wuh Snnsbn or »o7 second 
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The st^Y of (he classics, therefore, is espocIeUr 

ths Sir toi,,!!;"' In 

and add sfatemetit 

iono^^ -In * =l°3e study of authors in the mother 

tonyue alone would make ona proficient in tf 

tha s^udv S be given to 

' t J mother tongue, for which no 

aetailed study of Sanskrit is required ^ 

inrt refute this argument by advocat- 

Ing the urgent necessity of poasesging the kncrwledcja 

Sanskrit as regards their vocabulary and structure To 
' theIh!^/on“^ ^venttiis minfmuntof Sanskrit for 

derived from Sanskrit is to 
build an edifice on sands. The seDaration nt 
mother tongue from Sanskrit by offering the iormsr 
«• M oplioo ior the laH«,or the oombmlfion of bo* 

t5!i Mveral Kme« caprtoioialy done le a 

Itote Win tM^ie !JSteIbiTwS?om‘’h?own «™a- 

Mdosfon ol Sai^lrll, He bat,, mo^oear, "S 
tta. some modem MmrethI oulbor., who hS 
hMo depneed of the beneills of learning Sonsliit 
by ‘keir aid, Senakrit dfcliOTarl« i„ 
leokln, ep apt word, to be need In their MaratM 
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writings, but who, being ignornnt ol the suitebility 
snd context of those words in the SonakritUnguage, 
sometimes used, due to this dictionary habit, such 
words os would bo obscure even to Sanskrltlsts I It 
should further be noted that certain ancient authors 
use a high percentage of Sanskrit words In their 
works irv the mother tongue, and cannof bs under^ 
stood and appreciated well unless a minimum 
amount of Sanfibil is known. All these facts will 
prove beyond doubt the necessity of knowing, at 
least, as much of Sanskrit as should be known by 
a Matriculate. 

Etymological study of the mother tongue cannot 
be relished by students unless they are equipped 
with this amount of the knowledge of Sanskrit. In. 
other vfords, the etymological aspect of language- 
study which in the main splits words Into their 
componenls ( iifrfii and ) is an analytical pro¬ 
cess likely to disgust young pupils whose study of 
language must first be synthetic and then analytic. 
To explain further, ready-made forms of words as 
they occur in language should, for a few first years, 
be treated as independent words and learned in 
their synthetic form, attention being concentrated 
on the ideas in th© language. Occasional reference 
to the etymology of particular words may be made 
gradually according to the growing understanding 
of pupils; yet too big a dose of etymology in the 
tnitlai stags is sure to retard the progress of 
students. When the etymological teaching of 
Sanskrit is abhorred even by young pupils taking 
Sanskrit, it need hardly be added how much boring 
it would be to students ignorant of Sacakrit, Really 
apeaking, the etymological study of language 
suited ody io the advanced stage and may be- 
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commenced with advantage in the senior year? of 
college education^ when etymolcgical. inteTest Is 
likely to grow among students. Thia remark may 
also apply to the study of the Prakiils which provide 
us with a valuable clue to the etymological and 
historical development of the mother tongue. But 
unless there is sufficient grounding in Sanskrit upto 
the matfioul at ion standard, neither the advanc^ 
study of the mother longue nor that of the Prakrits 
is likely to thrive 

The mod&misla^ nevertheless, contend that 
the present curriculum of ihe Indian Universities is 
predominantly linguistic and that three languages, 
the motlmr longue, English end a dassfcal language 
being required to be studied, none can be mastered. 
They further add that the pressing demand ol Hindi 
ae a national language must be supplied by preacrib- 
fng it in the curriculum, and that Sanskrit should 
make room lor it. ilocording to them the mother 
tongue, English and Hindi, being utilitarian subiects, 
must be compulsory: but a classical language like 
Sanskrit, which has no utility and does not help 
the study of the mother tongue, should be banished 
from the curriculum, so that more time can be 
devoted to the mother tongue, the neglect oi which 
has aeriouBly affected I he study ot English. 

Tbe ciQSSicists mainlaln that the curriculum of 
the Faculty oi Ans in tlie Universities ot any country 
is bound to be predominanlly llngutstio; that is 
to say, it is generally found to make provisions for 
ihree languages, viz., (he mother tongue, a modem 
ioreign language and a clasaioal language. If none 
of these languages can be mastered, the fault lies 
in the educational policy and the methods of teach* 
ing employed. Why then crowd this currfculum 
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vith technical subjects^ which should ffnd sufii- 
Cianl scope in special inailtutes or other Fac^tles ? 
Furthermore, the utilitorisn value ot English has 
already been discussed above and there are no two 
opinions as to the importance of the mother tongue. 
If the neglect oi the mother tongue ia said to affe^ 
the teaching of a foreign language like English, it is 
really hard to understand how# according to the 
mcdernists. the study of SattsSnlt does not help 
study ol the mother tongue which, is closely related 
to it 1 1 tcanbeefiirmed he'e that the syslemeUc study 
of the mother tongue in the primary and secondary 
stages not only prepares the pupils for the introduc¬ 
tion of Sanskrit and faciiitates its study, but Is, in 
return, substantially assisted by the growing fcnow- 
ledge ot Sanskrit, 

li Sanskrit Is not a utilitarian si^jeci, the Uti¬ 
litarianism, as meant by the modemifits is nothing 
less than the ‘ Br 9 ad—and-*Butl 8 r' atm and hence ia 
very narrow in outlook. To earn one's living Is not, 
of course, an unv/orthy aim; but this is not the only 
aim in life. We are horn not merely to /iVe, out 
we live for nobler aima which can be achieved by 
oui acquaintance with the ancjent culture along 
with the modem one. Direct contact with Sanskrit 
makes the former possible. If. egalrij Sanskrit is 
not directly uEeful in after-life, how much useful 
are algebra, geomatiV and higher iiiatheinBticiS"the 
other subjects In the curriculum ? it is difficult lo 
understand why Sanskrit alone should be an eye¬ 
sore to the moderaiels posing to be educaticniats I 

The demand ol a national language like ^di 
need not be urjderesliniated. Yet, there is no 
necessity of prescribing Hindi as a regular 
in the cumculum which is already over-crowded. 
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The knowledge of Sanskrit upto Ih© matriculation 
standard is sure to help on© to learn In a short 
time Hindi or any modem Indian language derived 
from Sanskrit, independently of schooling. The 
vrriter himself could, vtith the immense help of 
Sanskriti^ acquire ability to urideigtand and appre¬ 
ciate Bengali literature within ihe period of six 
months. This personal experience will, perhaps, be 
of some use to those who are so keen on the intro* 
duct ion of Hind! in the currioulum. The baniahment 
of Sanskrit from the curriculum is no real remedy 
lor widening the scop© of the mother tongue and 
English or providing for Hindi. 

Apart trom the utilitarian value in its narrowest 
sense, the cultural value of Sanskrit is fnesUmable- 
For, in its comprehensive sense, what is ' cultural * 
is ultimately ' utilitarian'; and life would not be 
worth living without culture. The Snilueric© exerted 
by Sanskrit literature over the thoughts, customs 
and manners of die various ancient nations of Asia 
was considerable; and that exerted over modern 
Eurof^an scholars, specially interested in the Vedic 
and linguistic studies, is great. They are convinced 
of the fact that Sanskrit literature is the oldest 
monument of Indo-European culture. Its distinctly 
ethical tone ennobles an individual, builds his 
character and provides him with a clear outlook on 
life. Besides, the oesthetic or artistic branch of that 
literature carries a profound appeal, trains the 
imagination of the reader by mating him live, for 
some time, in the rich past and thus helps him to 
be llfted-at least lor the time*above, to a high plane 
ot existence. 

The mod'emjars, however, aver that there are 
several means, other than the classics, of enriching 
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<3ur aesthetic and Imaomotive life. Let the interest 
of pupils b« awakened in the fine arte like musiCj 
painting, etc., which are easier of access to ordinary 
people than the study of the classics. 

The cfossieisis here agree that the line arts 
enrich the aesthetic Ufa of man; yet they differ 
from the modernists in thinking that the words 
'easy of access' and 'ordinary people' would 
admit of other interpretations also. What is easy of 
access to a rich person might not be so to a person 
oi ordinary means; while what is easy of access to 
a person with sufficient mental outfit will not be so 
to a person of less than ordinary mental equipment- 
Thus those who ars unwilling to pul in even the 
least amount oi intellectual effort, but are materially 
better off may take to music, painting, etc,, which 
entail much expenditure; while those, who cannot 
afford to spend on them but are willing to «cert 
themselves mentally, will study the classics and 
enrich their aesthetic life by enjoying the poetry 
contained in them. Moreover, if the fine arts 
like music and painting add to our aesthetic joy, 
more so does poetry, which is also a fine art more 
removed from physical things than the other arts 
are. The farther we are renioved from the physical 
aspect of Beauty, the higher is our aesthetic delight. 
There Is then no reason why the classical literature, 
which contains some of the best poetry of the 
world, should nof be studied for the highest delight. 
Cne more thing must be remembered that poetry 
and music being sister arte, music will sometimes 
heighten the enjoyment of poetry. Furthermore, 
in Sanskrit there are valuable scientific worss on 
music, painting, sculpture, etc., the original study 
ot which would immensely help persons interested 
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in thara. in addition to the fins arts there are also 
many useful arts, which have bean enumerated to 
be s/jff/-/our* Scattered references to them in 
Sanskrit literature or Independenl Sanskd 1 manuals 
on them, would supply data for doing much 
constructive work, in the abaence of which those 
arts have becoma obsolete and are now supposed 
to be non-eitstenl. 

If It ia agreed, say the modsr/tfsfs, that those 
who are unwilling to esert themselves mentally 
should take to subjects other ihan the classics, ft 
Inevitably follows that the eiassios cannot be made 
compuJsory for all. For, in the first place, a large 
majortty of the pupils ol average abilities and 
insufficient means cannot continue their aducafion 
after the Matriculation Esamination, and conse' 
quently they have not Ihegood fortune of receiving 
the benefits of classical learning which can be 
availed of only in colleges. In England, the pupila 
continuing college education are 6 per cent, only, 
and tliQsc entering the Faculty of Arts are 3per cent, 
only. In India the percentage of students getting 
the chance of college educafion must be sflll lower 
than this. Secondly, many students of this maiorify 
era noi so Unguisfically minded as to feel a liking 
for the cleBsics* This fad proves beyond doubt 
that a large majority of students have more aptitude 
for taking ‘ technical subjects and that only a 
select few have the ^^ptltude lor classical languages 
Thirdly, the non-Hlndua are less inclined to take 
Sanskrit than other languages. AUsuch students^ 
and il'.eir number ir not hiconBiderable-will have to 
be excluded from the number of students learning 
Sanskrit. It Is, therefore, impossible to prescribe 
Sanskrit as a ccmpulsory subject for all. 
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The partial irulh, say the clossicists, of iha- 
inipoasibility ot making Sanskrit a compulsory sub¬ 
ject, may be admitted; but on the basis of modem 
psychology, they contradict some of the iallecioue 
Higuments put forth by the modetniets. The assump¬ 
tion of the modernists that all pupils do not possess 
the same degree of Unguietlc ability, is largely 
grounded on their faith In heradlity, According to 
the theory of Heredity,differences among individuals 
are held to be innate and cannot be account* 
lid for ercept by assuming that they have been 
transmitted Irom generaticn to generation. Bat 
recent scientific researches demonetrate that the 
theory ol the transmission of hereditary character* 
Istics cannot be conclusively proved. The fact Is 
ihol individual tendencies thet are popularly 
credited to family herediiy are mainly due to soGia| 
heredity or enviionmenl. Some allowance may, of 
course, b© mads for the transiniBSion of family 
iratts; yet the environment, in which an individual 
is brought up, has a greater influence over his 
development than mere heredity has. Thus the argu¬ 
ment of ininate linguistic ability cannot stand to 
scrutiny. If proper environtneiil is provided, habits 
of clear end correct speech can be cultivated- If 
the children oJ backv:ard classes, who have rare 
opportunities for correct speech, are supplied with 
a suitable enviictijiienl, thesy develop the language 
sense to a high degree- The weak hnguisHc ability 
found among a majority of svefrage pupils is more 
due to their uncongenial home conditions; while 
the better linguistic ability of the pupils cf advanced 
classes owes its credit to their linguistically favour¬ 
able surroundings. If the modernists mamtaio that 
they alone, who have a better linguistic ability, 
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should study Sanskrit, then their artaument appears 
to smack of the conservative attitude of the orthodoi 
Yaldikas to bar Ihe backward classes out of the 
Vedic studies 1 tn view, therefore, of the possi- 
JDiJity of more and more backward boys Jaking Sans¬ 
krit, it is highly desirable for the educator to seek 
to create better educative forces for developing 
linguistic abilities. 

It is quite natural thai the pupils of average 
abilftifis and insufficient means should discontinue 
their education after they are matriculated. But it is 
useless to adduce conditions prevailing in England, 
unless adequate proviaEon haa been made for the 
further education of such pupib in technical or 
other usehjl subjects, just as it is done in the 
' Continuation Schools' of England Everybody 
knows well enough how hard such etudenla have to 
struggle through life. In the absence ofContinua- 
fion Schools ‘ why should students not study, upto 
the Matriculation Examination, as mutA Sanskrit os 
would enable them to understand and enjoy by 
themselves verses from the iniriril and the 

the great epics of India, and prose works of the 
type of the and the j Why should 

matriculates not receive, at least, this much benefit 
of the classical learning earlier than they do now ? 
Is it a very high demand ? If the matriculates cannot 
reach even this level, should it not be concluded 
that the fault lies with the methods of teaching 
rather than with the language itself? The non- 
Hindus mey or may not study Sanskrit; but it ta 
certainly not unreasonable to hope that ihe Hindus 
at least will study Sanskrit as compulsorily as they 
do algebra and geometry, Our main aim of teaching 
Sanskrit in the school course should be to introduce 
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an average matriculate, aa earl? as pcsaible, tc the 
rich Ideas and thoughts in the two great epics, so 
as to enable him to appreciate them and pass his 
deisnre hours in life in an esalted way* 


HINDU METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATION, 


or 


The Ancient Methods of Approach to Sanskrit 
Libera tn re. 

No innovations in education, howsoever fasd- 
noting they may bo, will be successfuU unless 
are bas®d on the best traditions ot the past. The 
best method of teaching Sanskrit cannot be evolved 
by simply adopting the Western metjmds, unl^ 
we take into account the nature ot the SanstrU 
language and literature, and the methods Ot ite 
leaching as employed by the Shastris ao ^ 
that nature. So, before dist^nBing with the Patha- 
shala method as useless and unintslhgent, ft wciuld 
be advisable on our part to observe and examine 
Its various details and try to preserve the best parts 

of it. Tt is, therefore, high time to discover joints 
of similarity and contrast betv/aen the Sharin 
method and the New method, and Iry to effect a 
happy combination of both, for making the unproved 

teaching of Saostrit bear permanent fruit. 

The methods of the ShaatriJ have not only been 
useful In teaching the young, but have ^o been 
applied to the higher study of Uteralure and 
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Shastros. Among them there are ttvo hadiiional' 
ways raqairilng the order in which gratninar and 
Jterature should be taught to begfnnem. While 
the Fanoits oi Northern India are in favour of 
begmmng the study of Sanskrit with ‘ ' or 

grammar as a silence and introducmg Jiteratuie 
aitenvaros. tnoae of Southern rodla favour Lhe 
teaching of or Uterature first, accompanied b? 
the roinlnuim oi practical giaromar necesBaiy for Ifa 
und^lanoing. 01 course, in the Deccan the study of 

grammaras a science through the follows 

the study of literature. It will thus be seen ♦h^t 

Southern Pandits ia more In keeping 
with the modern principles of language^studv and 

also the Pandits of Northern India have bejun io 

acknowieage its efficacy and superiority m juvenile 


From the child s point of view, a flaw that fa 
supposed to eriaf in fhe Shastrl method is thatin the 
very Jz eginnjng pupils are made fo undergo the pro 
csss of learning by role the 

(in some cases ), and ^ fey* 
guilds. Tltis course goes on for about she months, 
after which the study of literature begins. The utility 
of this msmorizaiion is redlseid by pupils later on 
when fbey actually begin to study literature. Though 
the study of [jteraturo helps them afterwards to 
^sUatlate v/ith comprehension what they have 
Jeamed formerly by rote, the procedure in the ini¬ 
tial stage Is somewhat unfntelUgenl and tedious. 

Yet this flaw need not be much magnified. Even 
II we take into consideration the up-to^ate re 
Bearchea in EKp^rimenfal Fayohology, this learning 
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by rote should not be taken to bo much harmful or 
vmscientliia Though ' habU-mfimoiy' is involved In 
this process rather then ' true memory * habit 
memory', according to psychologlstB, is not altoge^ 
ther imagelesSi The iorms in the are not 

non‘*'S8nse sYhahles or imageless words- There is, 
moreover, a sort of rhythm in the repetition of those 
forms; and ibis rhythm indirectly helps pupils to 
memorize words, li the forms in the hive to 

be retained in memory throughout life for keeping 
some contact with Sanatitt Uierature, it is roost 
essential lor habit-formation or organization o£ 
proper disposilion to get them learned by heart in 
childhood, which is the roost favourable period for 
retention or ' prolonged memory H is already an 
established fact that some amount of InfalUgent 
memorizing Is necessary for the ready grasp of 
any language. If then we desire pupils to leam 
by heart those forms with comprehension, the 
remedy to he adopted tor losssning the evil of 
uninleUigent memorizing would be first of all to 
give at the initial stage some ^conversation lessons 
In Sanskrit so as to make the pupils acquainted 
with the types of a Sanskrit sentence, and to let 
them understand through conversation the function 
of cases or infleilons in that sentence^ It must be 
Teroembersd here that the unit of language is, 
according to the Modem Principles of LanguagB* 
study, a sentence and not a word. Of course, any 
new language should be introduced Inrough 
sentences employed in coversatlon and not through 
disconnected words. After such ' oonTOrBation 
Isssona ' tt would be advisable to mate the pupils 
compare and contrast the Sanskrit infleriona with 
these in the mother tongue and Ihen io supply 
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Ternacular meanings of ' modal words ' ^ the forms of 
which the pupils would loam* To facilitate this 
memorf-work the ' principle of analogy ' may be 
employed to lead the pupils to obaerve similarity 
in the various forms of Sanskrit words. Besides, from 
the point of view of simplicity, frequency and utility, 
wor^ in the will have to be re-arranged- 

EtespSte the tedium of roto-leatning, a relieving 
feature in this method is the emphasis on ' oral 
work before written wort or reading,' which 
shows us how a principle of language-study has 
been unwittingly followed by the Shastris, The 
learning of the forma of nouns end verbs gives 
pupils ample phoneiio drill ( ^ which 

decidedly hel|^ them to improve their Sanskrit 
pronunciation. Another good feature of this rnemoTy-^ 
work is Shot the Shastris, instead cf tiring their 
pupils' energy in the beginning with the drudgery 
of the formations of nouns and verbs as in the 
Gratninar-translation method, stress the mastery of 
readymade forms of frequent nouns and verbs in the 
and and henqe'the study of iite- 

rature, with the knowledge of this inmimuTn of 
grammatical materiahis started in IheShastri method 
much earlier than it is done in the Grammar-trans' 
latlon method, Sanskrit literature shows its peculiar 
predilection for Ihe Nominal rather than for the 
Verbal Style". In other words. It abounds In the 
forma of nouns and derivatives rather than in the 

* If the treaties of Ptninl and othera had poriBhec], 
and we had to conatmet s tparriaar of the Saoikrlt From ihc 
cluaical literature (dletinguia1i«fl for itii Nominal Style J. 
our Verh and the Taidhita portion would he verv meagto." 

—Dr. R- G- Bhiodarhar : W, P, Leemres. 
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Actual forms of finilB verbs; fifid ths methods of 
the Shostria are q-Jils in consonance vtith Ibis 
natiire of Sanskrit. Obviously^ as more stress is laidi 
In the Shastri method, on the fancUonof fha case- 
forms of nouns than on the verbal forms, the energy 
of pupils, without being unnecessarily wasted in the 
derivation of verbal forms, is reserved and belter 
utilised for ths mastery of other important aspects 
of functional giamniaT^ which directly help the 
understandi ng of literature, and which are quite 
aufficient even for the advanced study of the qa- 


In this resiject, the viewpoint of the Shastria 
is tnat the finite verb occupies a modest position ha 
a Sanskrit sentence, since the major part of it gena- 
rally consists of the subject and the object with 
their various adjuncts- They^ theretorsi aay that it 
is enough for average studenb^not wishing to be 
fip&cialists in gramniar. to know in a broad outltae 
that such end such a verb is tn such and such a 
tense, mood, parson end number. The relation, 
say the Shastria, existing between a verb and a 
noun In a sentence being chiefly denoted by 
CRq^f^nhES or caae-lorms, the. knowledge cf 
Or case-relations is more important than that ol 
the tinite verb. Thus the detailed knowledge of 
and a nodding acquatatauce with verbal forms 

directly help pupils to understand the meaninot of 
a sentence, and coneequently, Itteraturs. This 
practical outlook of the Shastris aufficientlr 
accounts for their emphesis, at the initial stage, on 
the detailed knowledge of case-forms. Agam, 
stncie compounds are mainly based on 
Uonfi, and since a sound knowledge of the f tmclioa 
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ol cases is presupposed for their dissolution, fho 
study of the in the Shastri method altor that 

ol the is a natural giadation. 

Moreover, as many of the provincial languages 
ot India have been dedTed irom or influenced by 
Sanskrit, they contain the same number of inflexions 
as tne latter. Hence, the knowledge of inllexions 
and their function, which the pupils ac<yinre while 
learning their mother tongue, serves them well lor 
knowing the same in Sanskrit. Again, the study of 
the mother tongue, particularly of its poetry, makes 
the pupils acguainted with a few sandhis and 
oompounds. Thus it will be seen that the knowledge 
of the mother iongue is of tmmense help to pupils 
for the study of danksrit, and that the Shasiris 
intuitivelY follow the psychological principle of 
proceeding from the known to the unknown. 

It would, therefore, be presumptuoLts to suppose 
that the Shastiis knew nothing of the psychology of 
language—learning and the principles of language- 
study. The views expressed by the ^ 

^ and about thedenotailve 

function or import of words ( ) are traught 

with pregnant suggestions which could be culled 
as principles of languager-ehidy. When the Sanskrit 
language has perhaps been One of the most perfect 
and scientific expressions of the humaii mind, and 
when we achially find that Hindus have made 
substantial cotitrlbutions to the different branches 
of the linguistic soience, vix, phonology, grammar, 
etymolcgy. etc,, (here is nothing strange If the 
Yarloua schools of thought in ancient India should 
anticipate aome principles of ii^Qotogy and lang¬ 
uage-study as propounded by Western Scholars, 
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The various modes oJ learning the denotative 
function or import oi words as recogniaed cy sU 
-^cbools ol tliou^ht Sn India are « 
ai Grammar. { 2 ) Comparison, 

(41 Statement of a trustworthy person, ^aage ol 
alders, (6> Conteit or supplemenlary statement^ 
(7) Explanation by synoinynjs or p^ophrase and 

(61 Contiguity with a well-known word. 

Visbwanatha Kyaya-Panchanana ^ 

ideas can be conveyed even through gestur , 

faciei eipiessions, etc-t , , 

Out ot these eight modes, the fourth and tbo 
Ullh «r» themcHi importaat, as ^eya« 
tiva of th» Direct Method of the West, mid ^ow 
full play to the 'spontaneous capacities ot a 
child to learn a language: while the rest 
him to use his ' studial capacities which . 

rally developed in adult age- According to the 
filth mode, a^Id learns the import of 
oallv horn the observation of the actiinti^ a 
^ge ot elders, and 
a'direct bond' betvreen words and 
psychological process of' imconscioua aflsiimla.ion 

and ■ imitation.' „ i n, in.™ 

Particularly the ^PsaifheiJRr^s of the tflfliar 

achool recognize the ^ usage of elders ' ^ 
mode of language-learning, and hold while 

tence is the unit of language and not a 
ihe ot the same school s ? 

eT>*T^T?T* 

\ a 1 stmrfr ^<1?m^ea^l 
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senses of indirldue! words (t^s) ate combined to 
form the larger aenae of a sentence as a whole, end' 
recognize sn^i Far ^expectancy), qVnn fconsistency), 
(contiguity) and^r>if(i (purport)of words as 
Ihe means of understanding a sentence. The 
who propound the theory of by holding a non- 

eternal word to be ihe manifested form of the unmanf- 
fested or eternal word (^ aoloiowledge 

or ihe indlviaible sense of a sentence as the chief 
one: yet for facilitating the understanding of pupits 
they sanclion the existence of individual words and 
tesort to the analytical process of separating words 
into thslr (orlijifiai formB] ancj rt^qiis [ suffixes ^ 

TheaneFiil^E amalgamate in general all thege 


views about language and acknowledge ajT^r^ 
(suggested sense) along with (expressed, 

sense) and ( secondary sens©). These are, in 
short, the views of the Indian sehoots of thought 
about the relation between a word and its meaning 
and the modes of learning both of them. 

As indicated above, the tegular and Intelligent 
study of bl^ature according to the Shastri method 
is started after the thorough learning of the minimuni 
of lunctioTial grammar and ihe lexicon for about 
six months. Generally ihis study begins with the 
reading of the or and the second canto 

of the The Bbastris are here in complete agree¬ 
ment with the modem methodistB in starting with 
connected pofisagea from literature and not with 
disco^ecied sentences which In fh© Grammor- 
translaiion method are Introduced simpiy to 
Illustrate the rules of grammar. But some Shastrls, 
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Instead oi beginning with stories in prose from th© 
q or aind with simple snd interesting 

teach first of all which b for pupils in 
ibe elament^^r/ stage a hard nut to crach- In the in¬ 
terest of beginnexs the introduction oi simple prose 
rather than of poefry^ then of concrete and interest¬ 
ing and then of poetic passages from the 

and the rather than of cantos from the 

would be a better gradation In the teach¬ 
ing oi literature- The high-ilown style of the later 
niTHii^s and Sanskrit pros© being beyond the comp¬ 
rehension oi young pupils, original passages from the 
classical literature will have to be adapted or simplm- 
ed to suit the capacities of beginners* Shastris with a 
progressive bent of mind agree to this principJs of 
gradationr and preferring, at the outsets the teaching 
of the of to that oi th© have 

improved uporv the old ords^* Further^ to develop 
enough language sense and improve pronunciation 
they ask their pupils to learn by heart, along 
with the etc^i a large number of gsnf^Sp the 

meaning of which can be easily understood by fhe 
pupils without any explanation, owing to the occi^- 
rence in them of many ( Sanskrit} words 

ourrerLt in the mother tongue. 

In accordance with a well-inovm Sanskrit say*- 
ing, \ even a dull person does not begin any work, 
unle^ he knows its piirpose or motive. NatixraUy, 
when the study of any literary work or Shastra wa^ 
commenced, four raguisit es or \ w ere dis- 
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^wed: {tJ the ooaptency of the student to under- 
If «ubJecl-matter. (iii) 

lion between the aubject-jnatter and the work tetl 
sludtod «,d llv) the motive O, tadecemem 'o i°t« 
upon the study. It is worth while noting ih.,“iS 
oi these four ri^te, the student end iSs c"m|S 

teal oi™” Ihe fiml 

Also at the beginning of many 
boo^ap^ar the signiHconl words 

3;^njre-rfhS-ttS 

re?Zj;"'^'='^“"KK's 

of vsttoS^sSj^^f ^6t 

number and seS^l^ce of IhL i 
«ever rigidly followed fL 

oi iegohfnrr i. the procedure 

«ora "hSmTr f "• 2^ 
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Shastras weie more logical than 

SdL>U %to'hSd reUed &e 

■whereas in the elementary atage^ the ^ . 
toactog-UteMiuie’, thou5l..»l .^ctlyffT ototo; 
gicoJ or svnShstlc. suited, on the whole, th , P 

oHhe percaphiaJ level- ci. 

Now the steps for the teachina of atiy 

oariicularlylj^aic. were-{i) Assertion or propoathw. 

?i;TSasol7^1 ) AppUcahon oI the 

example and (v) Condualom' 

Those for the teaching of Weem^a and 
Yedanta were-lD Statement of the ^piOrlh^O j| 
(Mi) Obieotlon t i. ) Answer « 

Triew, and ( V ) Conaialency of the topic wii 
preceding and following ones. 5 
!n regard to the Mth 

to ^scett^tn conslsiBiicy j * 

Kotloo, of e saotloo with s .f 

chapter ’With the whole work or Sbasha.t 
last step helped the student to look at a flu 

mainly iram the synthetic point of view^ 

To make sure oi the purport ( arm ) ™ ® 

or a subject in a synthetic manner 

Tave Sonounced six steps, and asked us to took at 

TUJlrl ..bie ct from the following pomt^ 

I I 

ernfSiifFr fH* '* 
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o h^OiinninQ and conclusion 
of « work, (Uj Bepotmon oi the mein topicT 

if d'iSn ' TA incidental rema^^ 

tVti ^>^0™ main theme and 

(VI) Arguments m iavour of the main topfc.t 

,_^Itniust benofed her© that the five steps of 

^c, as indicated above, being bage^j 

general pro^s and sequence of human thouahl 

!" of many Shastras. Sose 

logical a,6ps along with the law of Causal Relairon 
the Seven Categories (efpntr^s) 

Someth conbibuled much to 

ore a °} i°sny Shastras, and 

*S!P^ * echievement from the point of view 

Grammar hold a 

prominent place among the Hindu Shestres 
B«ences of wider application, Ihe stu^^Tocrto 

^3ie study of any oSSr 
ohastra. Instead of those five steps some 
re^ze three steps only by 

^ir, emce 5fh?rr ( assertion ) is the same as 
Rnq=, (concluBloo). «d smce ^R, by me™ rape. 
Mtion ,g ^ ^ 

=ien. Butin.areq„(^^j ia divided lnl» -Wa. 
lOTOe for one 5 aaU' (j ,„d , inieranca for 
othara (to^,r). The fim| oonsisla of three 
ate^ wMo Dm second beini) compoaad of five steos 
5 iibllred tor demonstrating a topic toother ThS 
tfemoMlralton Is readily conv.rled tato five' 

f 3W^|TOfr?TS¥ife^^4flf ' 

^ feifii rR<r^Riiiq n 
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■oi logical teaching and is coif«latod with the atovo 
special steps of other Shashaa. The modem 
methodology too enonciatei live Herbarttan steps 
"OrQ Qtx L^^3ilc 33 StffiU Psydid&qy* 

The inodem teclmiqu©^ <>i teaching therefore/ 
not only logical but psycl^logical also> Again# 

Hindu syUogismot five steps is not merely a ' deduc- 
tI%'o' but a ' dfiductive-inducuve ' process; for, 
the third step or "general propoaition with an 
esamplo ' Is a brid lacord of the actual 

'observation' of facts. The^ or gonataliaations 
which the arrived at by employing the 

Logical Methods of Agreemanl and Diiferanco 
( ^ records of the lingui¬ 

stic phanomena actually observed- It may be 
stated that Ihe ^iimns ijsed the logical methods of 
'Induction' and 'Deduction' in expounding granunar. 

In spite of the five stsps followed in the tsach- 
ing of Shastraa, the logical procedure that was 
generally resorted to in the actual expounding of a 
Shastra consisted of three aiepa* vis. 3^51, 
and«rft^, tl i means the * enumeration' of the 
topics to be dealt with in their succession. 
(ll)e^ is the 'dahnitloa' ot «thing; andii ought to 

be free from the faults of ( non-pervaslon ), 

ajfeqilff (ovar-extensionl ani ftolal absence) 

oi the attributes of that thing. (III) Lastly# 
or 'examination' Is ihe satilemenl of the true 
nature of a thing by the applfcation of four means 
of valid kno wledge, vit ssjieg ( perception h 
(inference ), (compiriaon ) and f verbal 

testimony). 
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we need not suppose that fiincius 
TOi^antrat^ Jhejr ottenhorL on Lo<jic alona ta the 
defc^ent cf PsychoJogy. Uaving aside Ihe distant 

Upamshedic limes 
^atiQted references to psychological problenjg In 

deac,^® Mind as ih organism unifying in 
itaeU Its own lunctiona as {desire), (wilij, 

f%f%rfFHT < doubt or discrimination ), ( faith ) 

Sf«^r { absence of faith 5. ( confidence, content* 

msnt, constancy ), ( want of confidence, etc.), 

shame or bashlulnsss ), ^ ( undeisfending o- 
reason } and nj {fear )S. Ihese functions, being 
the manifeatflSons of the same organic uniiv {mind) 

by modem psychdogista. It musi be noted that 
these various phases of the mind are not described 
here as distinct Faculties coming severally into 
operation, but are the functions of the same ^liv^Io 
organism < ( ) 03 waves on the surface of th 2 

fT'Ti-LVn flhfe fji-n __ _ v 



;:nr f * < jT t-sycnoiogists Jose. in spite 

Sani,kx,l worb Ule th, th= ,aa*i!.„ 5 n, 

the flnsnfas, the iffra^sTT and others recognised as 
lhe .hoitBj culloSelf-BealizaBon, fau, iu„siton, 
of Ins mind, viz . tt;Te _ and si^^irT, As these 

IT^ I ( 3 ^ , 1 (^ 1 ^ J 

« Tfiaw *T5T I Note that * t fg 

singular number in spite of its manifold functions 
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four funcrtions are coUad or the internal 

organs oi the to hold communion vdtb tho 

snvlrcnment through the sensefl# connection can 
beesiabliBhed between external Nature and the 
Self by meona ot these Internal organs ( ^ma), 

vrhich lead an aspirant gtoduaHy to the highest 
legions of the saJEt^-the uJliniale goal of ali beinga- 

on the ascending scales of rme, ftjTifind 
In ancient times the highest aim of education was 
the Realixetion ot the Self in the innumerable thin^ 
of the Universe. In other words, this is not the weal 
or emancipation of the Individual Soul but also of 
the Comniunity; and the functions of the mind, as 
mentioned above, were enuraerated to be four 
only with this parficular end in view. These 
funcUons come into operation on the conscious 
levelr yet they do not sever connection with 
the unconsgfous level of the mind, which is the 
main spring of ah conscious behaviour, JUthough 
they do not guile conaspond to the threefold 
activity ( Feeling. Thinking and Willing 1 of ccns* 
ciousnsas as propounded by modern psychology, 
yet SRH can be compared slightly with Affection or 

Feeling and Conation or Willing, since fun¬ 
ctions through sf and 

or the transient {passing) phases of Will ^d 
Emotion. The phases of Aifeclion and Conatian 
can be found in and respectively, yet 

both of them do not exhibit so much stability a^o 
reach the state of determination for action, Uia 
power of thinking nr reasoning is, on the otner 
hand, connected with ffe, which predominates 

in the nicebss <» Logic, Memory is connect- 
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ed the experiences of Ihe past and works 
in alliance with the ImaginaUon ( or jrfbTT ) 

oi posts. This will clearly show lhat Hindus ha 7 a 
-formed definite views on the psychology of ^U- 
Beeliiatton, or in modem tanninology, on the 
Sublimation oJ Instincts, and have made use of this 
psychology In iheir educational eHorts. Among 
the lour functions of the mind each latter is more 
1^ternal than the former,* and hence these h^nctfons 
serve as graded steps to Soli-Reaiization. 


We cannot say that the threefold Western dis¬ 
tinction of Consciousness into Feeling, Thinking 
and Willing is superior to the foregoing fourfold 
distinction of the Hindus. The inadequacy of this 
threefold distinction has been aufficienlly proved 
by ' Psycho-Analysts,' which ventures to probe into 
the unconsdouB level of the mind Although this 
unconscious level cannot be precisely described as 
§ 3 % or deep steep, it being intimately connected also 
With the unconsciousness in the wakeful state, yet 
deep sleep mostly consists oi this unconscious IsveL 
The ^fi?i%9 S fin his commentary on the 


analyse the wakeful stale Into 
( wakef^sss-consciousness in the wakeful state b 
( reverie or day-dream ), and simwTfff (sleep 
or unconsciouene^ in the wakeful stat^. Thus 
me state of forgetfulness or sub-consciousness in 
the wakeful stale b ( deep sleep in the 

wakeW state 1. Hence we can apprarimataly com- 
j ® unconscious level of the Psycho-Anaiysta 
with deep sleep ( ly eiiber in wakefulness or in 
deep sleep itself, or with both of them. The 
attempts of fhe P^cho-Analyats, therefore, have 
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decidedlf not proceeded beyond groping in the 
derk of' deep sleep' (§ 3 !^ ), which the jHindoi 
have long ego Irenacendodby pomttag to the Sali- 
lumlnous and Eternal Seer (vviuhIj 
^ of ell the three states oE the ound. This 
Seer ts the unifying principle not only of an tn* 
dtvidiiei but also of all beings and the Universe. 
He Is the unifier of individuality ( ) and totality 

i ). This again shows that the Hindus hove 
^voted their attention to the Fyschology of the 
Individual as well as of the Group. 

The Will or that is oBSOciated with 
is Indetennlnote; yet ihe Will that Is ellied with 
(Reason) Is of the nature of determinate action 
< The latter form oJ Will Eransforroa 

Itself Into human activities/ religious and secular. 
The activities that are performed with various 
worldly ends tn view are secular; while these that 
lead one to the Eternal Bliss are retigious. According 
to this two-fold manifestation of Will sdences 
dealing with several branches of knowledge ore 
also classified into worldly sciences and the Trans* 
cendenlal Science. Worldly sciences ( siro ) 
lead human beings to worldly prosperity ( ); 

while the Transcendental Science ( ) deals 

■with the inner progress of a human being towards 
his original desllnation/ and leads him to the Eternal 
Bliss () Of Realizaiioa of the Self. H need 
not be supposed from this claasiflcalion that the 
Hindu thinkers concentrated their oUention on 
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alone by Ignoring worldly prosperily and 
worldly sciences. The progress of worldly sdences 
In India can be seen to the deyetopment of sixty- 
four Arts ( 53 ^ j ^ind fouitesn branches of Human 
&iowIsdge ^ y This lore has found expression 
in some wiitien works on the reapectivo subjects 
end has been handed down by oral traditioD from 
generation to generation in aeverol lamilles and 
classes noted for speciatity in it The paucity of 
written works on St, rnodern machinery, industriali¬ 
zation and general apathy havej however, given 
a serious set-back to all of It, end the worldly 
sciences in India In their struggle for eadstenba are 
on the point oi being extinct 

The Individual Will, that transforms fUell into 
manifold human activities and branches of human 
knowledge, is a fraction of the Universal Will or 
Energy which emanates through (the iliumi. 

nont of the Cosmic Dream } who is a manifestation 
of the Eternal Seer. The Universal Will or energy 
of UrTRpru is Ihe same as the Will of an Individual, 
and manifests itself in the same way Jn which It 
does in an IndividuaL Just as human actions, beiore 
they come Into operation, are of the nature of WlU 

), so this ' Creation before u comes into 
being. Is of the nature of fhe Universal Will, This 
pbEnomenon of fhe transformation of the individual 
or cosmic dream Into the individual or cosmic 
wakefulness is constantly going on through the 
energy (gfe) of the Eternal Seer { SST. Rr^ j 

who illumines ©very Individual or cosmic activiS 
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and inactivl^^ and unities «U the three states of 
beings^ tJz. Waltefulness/ Dream and Sleep, or the 
present, the future end the past. This is. in short,, 
unity in diversity. The saine Cosmic Will that 
OTsates this univeiee unfolds itself through innumer¬ 
able forms of the Individual Will It prompts a 
person with a particular motive or will lo achieve 
success or attain proficiency in a particular thing, 
and enables that person to concentrate all activities^ 
educational or non-educeUonal, on I hat motive or 
will, ihi en the original unity of the Individual WlU 
with the Cosmic Will is re-ealabllshed, success in 
matters, religious and secular^ or educational and 
non-educational/ is not far off, since It Immediately 
leads one either (o worldly prosperity ()ot 
to the eternal emancipation ( ), AH fonns 

of human activity are thus rooted in this WilI(?rT 5 ^) 
and its stability, A special science, named 
which has been based on the potencr of this WlU 
and on Its transformaticn into actions, has 
been developed in India end is worthy of fjelng 
studied as the Pflfohclogy of Action or the science 
of training the Will, 

Out of the four functions of the internal organ 
( ) the ego or makes every being con^ 

sclous of himsell and leads Him to eslablLsh his own 
individuality in the scheme of the unlverso. This 
may be called the Infftlncl of self-aaflertlon or the 
aelJ-lnstincl. This ego or conscioufliiass of 'indivi¬ 
duality* U not difterent from the Eternal Seer, as a 
drop from water. In reality, it is merely an nltribut® 
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sujwrimposed upon lha Eternal Seer (^ 

who iJlumlnates conacioua aa well as unconscious 
phasaa of tho mind. It again intarllnka the Subject 
( ) with the Object or the internal nature 

(3F5wi¥^ ) with the external one ^ )• Whan 

Ibis eolf-conactouanosa y merges la the eter- 

STTriT^ or the Highest Self, the stats of smancipa- 
tlon or Realization of the Self is manifealad. The 
Eternal Self or Seer Ulumiiies innumerable IndiFf* 
dual souls or minda, and the aggregate ( ) of 

all such minds beliig Ulumined by the same Eternal 
Seer can be termed Group Mind ' according to 
modern psychology. This group mind can be con^ 
ceived only when aimllarity or unify ;ol IndJridual 
souls or minds is postulated. 

W^tom Psychology has not as yet achieired 
success in proving the ezislence ol this unity, or in 
accounting lor it. It is up to now engaged in des¬ 
cribing In detail the various manifestations of the 
moods of mind rather than in pointing to fhe sub. 
stratum (J of all of them. It delights in 
counting the waves on the aurfaceof the sen rather 
than in fathoming water. It seeks to describe mind 
rather than define it. ITiig trend of Western Psyche 
iogy lures a thinker away from the aubstretum and 
leads him to commit the blunder, as the UHra-Beha- 
viourlsla do, of conceiving mind as not apart from 
phydca l behaviour. P^ychoSogy c anno I hopa to 
reach the stage of perfection, if it deparis from 
the substratum of mantal activities end concen¬ 
trates only on the external manifestations of 
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th« mind. The Eternal Seer ( Wjt, aar ) 

Bubatratum of eU conscloua wd 

phaaea of the mind end in him the of f 

tlonbetween the 'Conscious' . ^,^^3 

doue' vanishes, no scope being aflorded iot w 

to describe the' Seer' ct the ' Absolute . 

the ' objectwhich Is not originaBy 

sobjea, is dissolved In.lha latter, the 

of the Eternal Seer or the Absolute is 

leaving no room for any kind of verbal 

or delinition. It is this Eternal Seer who 

the individual minds as well as the group mind. ^ 

removing ell difletenceB oi Individual souls of min^ 

establishes the unity or unUormity of the P 

mind. Thus the oriental thinkers have gone aheaa 

of the Wealemers In respect of jsy^ologicd 
roaearcbes. It is then beyond doubt that the 
without leaving out of account the Bubstratum Ol 
mind, havesubslantiaily contributed to the edu¬ 
cational principles baaed on the psychology o 
individual as weU as of the group* 

An attempt has been made above to show In 
a broad outline the main features of Hindu psycho¬ 
logy. 11 must be noted here thai sciences that 
lead us to knowledge can be correlated with one 
another horn a comprehensive point of view, though 
the detailed tiaataent ol a particular branch 
of knowledge obliged us to dissociate one 
from another. The Inith of this elatement Is rea ised 
especiaUy In the case of psychology and phllo^* 
phy, which, though they are dlslinguUhed from 
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each oth« for fh® Bate of conveoUmi 

W. Tu ijo timotoly diaHnol 

from each ofhor. Psychology <md Philosophy oro, 
however. BO tasoporsbly coonectod thJ one 
wotild remain imperloct without the eld of 
the other. Philosophy, which Is the sdenco of 
sciences, teUeves itself from pure abstractions 
y resorting to psychology and describing the 

^ way 

peeled with the Inner soul; while the real aim of 

lo 7 <Shi% /fr** culminate in phi- 

ofMlng 8dys, In many wafa philoso- 

I'M ployed Into tl» h«nda ol psy. 
S«L '«MKl>; <»n£0l0iulr or lacoMoiourly 

choloaieol elomsnta, ond in philosophlod BpeeuU- 
h™a m doposlled mnny profound psycholoolenl 

tto’pVn “k .‘Iri; Ihorunron wl^ 

^eholiWMl obseivntionu, whjeh, ii culiod und 
ol ’ tT ° I'^oo Pi Ihe nntur. 

lil™n u .T' “>0 poyeiologyund 

J"r '’■=>='»<=h»i»pyo“ Ih^ 

<md *, .y«.n,.. Noy, ih. pajohoio,, of rh. 
87^ ond jm syulooM, porHcufarl, of tli, *1 oy.lum. 
Mourns lo bo ooiwrally .oo,p,^ ^ 

dca- systems of the ^s tu i. n. 

miP,!,* Jilt though there 

d.?.SL'r„?a?rLr,:u'™,, “ 

.hoHindu pryobolo^ »=”Ai!y 
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ter fl.= PflcholMT ol Ihe U««m.eloo,, 
recently ettrected the attention ol thinkere In 

the Weflt- 1 j - 

Thifl psychology and Iho prlnoiplea of ^uca- 
tlon propounded by lie Hindus have readied, not 
in the repression ol iBetinots, hut to 
ol the individual and ihe group mind. ^ 

Mon ol iKeir individual, end social ectiyltifs. to 
their stiblimaied lorm, ia found not on^ to 
iJorldly prosperity, but to the ^ 

Sell The proper direction ol ell those W 7 
and religious activities can be traced 

nation-building ShxL 

Buddha, Ashoka, CbandraOupt^Chanakya, S _ 
Sh«.k«.ch.r,., VidT«»T., Shl«l> 
alhsr Indlsn haross and soinla- wlro- J 

paaallon ol thalr parllaular mattva. 
realised ilia lonar liulh ol 'oioup 
a prererlul InBlnimant lot the uplift ol lha nalte 
Thaldaa, tharalora, ol the • on.oP -mad ^ not 
loreioalo the Hindus, and Iho solenoo that shows 
!ha ways oi properly directing the group min 
itfOTthY goal Ja not unknown to them- 

The 'group mind’ and the psychical laws under- 

lying II have also baen daall wllh In ^ 
^amaluiOT. *Wcb wsa long ago oathod to ^too 
Hon by venerable Bherata Munt to a a _ 
pUntedon ft. sled.. «» U*™ 
working ol lha group mind sto ‘ 

succenlul oonctualon and bewilcWng aitoet m a 
Xr Ths sudimio. asHuuS-lmi lor wlftsss-ng a 
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" P"v=hoI<.,.«I 

* j " sundry, fay writing and renro- 

Qf V i« oa effective manner. The 

of w eyadown rulee that ought to be foDow!^ 

«bX, P'"r= fuU of 

f *««'w fflpoc/ c/ 

high*., ioy or'„Zt'^’hU 'feh.fr 

ho toko, anil a> Isonlrmsni. ot poznorant 

i'm r toi*'*^** “ (fnvOunlM,«ip,«,. 

Io ns oi in lonoe emollon. i ,„d ,i,rty-J4«s „ 

^Sra«^MIr.nsio„lorna>otdm.teenolma). If 

e»o^rr;'‘Cfer 'p.;f 

r _J ^ ( fi^aotiong ) WOuTH koo 

u;„7feioi:‘;^ro,t.f*r'- 

P) S!? ( Mirth L (3) ^ !' 

according to 

thellc sentiment, u 

- ^ _ !_ ^ w hich respectively ate— 

■ •ra-iiwBira, - - - 
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a) )' t2) ^ (the Comic }, O) ^ 

{the Pathetic 1, C^) ^ t the Furloua h (6) ^ < the 
Heroic h ^c1m% t the Tetiible 1 (7) (the 

Odious), and {8} ai^ ( the Marvellous)*. Later 
authors have added sra" {the Quletiatlc ] as the 
ninth ^ wjih • * (TranciuillltY ) as Its 

About seven oi the above 
compared with the eorrespouding amotions In the 
Ust oi fourteen prUnary emotions with their instinct* 
enumerated b? MoDougolL The seven correspond* 
ing ^motions of McDou^ell with their tnstinota 
are—{1) Liu l-Ma ting, f2) Amusement-Laughter, (3) 
Distress-Appeal/ (4) Anger-Couibet/ (S) Fear-Es* 
capo, t6) Disgvut-Hepulslon/ and (7) Wondar-Curlo- 
slty. No parallel to the of ( Energy > 

and its ( the Heroic) can be found in the list 

of McDougall. howevet/ may properly bo 

connected with the emotion of anger, which can be 
its with Its corresponding taslinot ol com* 

hoi. Again, anger must be accompanied by ‘aeou* 
( Energy} lor the enhancement of 5fkw. H 
is lecogniaed as a ft can be brought Into 
line with the ' tender emotion ' o! McDougall with 
its corresponding' parental Insllnct 

The efgAf (involuntary expressions 

of mental states ) are : iD en? ( Paraly sis ), t2) ^ 

•Some English equlvatents to 

from the ' Hisiory of Sanskrit Pocrics', Vol.1l, by Dr.S. K. D«. 

S 5T. 
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( Sweating, Poraptratlon (3) f HoiripJlatlon J, 

(4J(Chang® of Voice}, tS)1Trembling), 
<6)^ (Change of ColourJ, (7) (Weeping, 
tears), and (8j iT?f^ (Fainting ). AH these are the 
physical expressions ol some intense emoHon; yet 
they are not the definite indications of a particiiler 
emotion. For instance, horripilation (is the 
indication of fear as well sb Joy, and tears ( J 
ere the expression of sorrow as weH as Jw- 
Although these physical expressions refer to a 
mental state, yet must have found it difficult 
to assign them to particular emotions. He, there¬ 
fore, thought ft expedient to signify the 
ijitense emotlone through the general physical 
indicattons, end cheracterize them as ‘ ’ 

Even Iho modern psychology admits that though 
dn emotion predominantly consists of the affective 
element, tt is allied, in a lesser degree, with the 
conative element and aoma bodify expresflions." 
This nature of ©motions, perhaps, induced w to 
give an indirect doscrlpHon of Intense emoltcnal 
states ( ^ through their involuntary 

expressions on the body. The suggestion of a 
definite emotion like ^ Sorrow'or'Fear ’ through 
those general bodily expressions will, of course, 
depend upon ihe partlcutar context or situation In 
which they are exhibited. Properly speaking, the 
are the e//ecfa of intense emotions and 

KcOou^al!; An Outline of Psyctiaicgy, P, jjy. 
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ahcutd bo placed in the category of « will 

be later on. 

All the thirty—throo ^ oiLarwiae 

callfld t Treniiant-subordinat® amotlona 

or Accessories 1, need not be rneniloned here. A 
lew of them are : 1%^ ( Seli-dlsparaqemant h nST 
(Apprehension )y (Envy R('tii ( Aiuriety# re¬ 
flection ), ^jfct { Recollection ), ^ ( Equanimity L 
jft?T t Shame, bashfulneHS ), 5 ^ (loy), (Agitation, 
aarry), nu fArrogance), ( Despair ), I Im- 

patience) etc. These are directly indie aHve of the 
mental statesj but fome (weak- 

neaa), «ii 7 [ weariness ). attKi^T (Indolence J, srwrlT 
(Stupor) etc. are Indirectly indicative oi tha men¬ 
tal states through the bodUy expressions, and 
same eiplanation as given above may be applied 
here also. A general remark may be mads here 
that when looks at mental states 

fli® subjective point of view, he re¬ 
fers to (hem directly; and when he looks objectively 
at those states, he refers to them through physical 
expressions. For, the physical states mentioned by 
him are connected with their corresponding mental 
states^ Every living being who shows a particular 
physical state can be thought to have some corres- 
ponding mental state. Again, there at^ some 
mental states which cannot bo Indicated except 
through physio ai expressions/ and they are ftay 


5 
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( aleep or drowainesa ), ( Eplbpsy J, gjr 

< Dreuning), ^ Sicknosa ), (Inanity), 

(The state bsiora death) etc.. There Is, however, 
soma room for revision and ra-organfzation in th* 
list oi the thirty-three in the light of 

modem psychology. For Inalance, it is possible to 
find similarity between ' * (Self'^isparageinent) 

and McDougall'a primary emotion of 'Negative 
Self-feeling with its instinct of submission, an d 
between (Arrogance ) and the primary emotion 
of ' Positive selE-feelJng' with its instinct of self- 
assertion. 

This treatment of emotions in the Is 

more or less psychological or rather psycho-phy¬ 
sical. JTOi does not deal so much with the cogni¬ 
tive and conative aspects of the mind as he doss 
with its attectlve (emotional) aspect; for, he want® 
to expound the theory of ( Aesthetic delight), 
which is manifflsted in the drama. In spite of a 
few flaws in his classification of emotions, w, the 
eoclefnl sage, certainly deserves the credit of 
making a psychological approach to the drama and 
inspiring later authors to apply the dramaKc theory 
of m to poetry end Ifteiature in general The theory 
of m is centred In famous aphorism; * 

‘ $ which broadly means that 
the latent manifest themselves into ^ 


* iror-^nCTimt, sj. 
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whoa Ihoy are united vritb the 3|3HTW3, *nd 

5 ufii^Tft*iRS. In the phenomenal world when wo 
come Into contact with a particulai Bituation, 
wo naturally react to it. In other words, the 
situation serTBS as a s/t jbu/us which causes Inns an 
emotional rasponse, pleasant or unpleasatil. Thus 
the Btinmlua is the cause, ol which Ihe response is 
the effect. This psychological fact has aoino 
lesemblance to the theory oi^^, though the stimulus, 
response formula does not eiacUy correspond 
to the etc. and For, the stimulus and 

the response are respectively the real [cause 
end the real effect in the phenomenal worlds 
end the emotional effect or response produced by 
the stimulus is pleasure as well as pain; while the 
(Excitants) and t Ensuants ) which are 

fespoctivoly the imaginary causes and effects in the 
world of drama and poetry Invariably manifest a 
pleasurable Tssponsa In the* form of ^ ( Aesthetic 
delight). Thefw^ (Excitants) are further sub¬ 
divided into 1 Tb* essential excitant > 

and the {The enhancing excitant). The 

former Is the hero or heroine exciting emotions in 
drama or poetry, and Iho latter ia the external 
situetlon or surroundings imagined In drama or 
poetry for favouring the excitement of emationa. 
Kow (Ensuanb ) are the effects or physical 

expiBSSions of the emotions of the hero or other 
characters in drama or poetry. They are almost the 
same as the T®* ® dietinoUon between 
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tho and is to bs ntado, it may bs 

said that tho fommr arc fnToluntary axprassiornSj 
whilo ihe lattar ara voluntaiy axpressfons. When 
tho of the hero or other cboractors ia 

represented in drama or poetry through the 
okilftil depicticm of the arjqr^ and 

of the characters themselves, the seme 
?*nfsRN, which exists latently In the minds of specta¬ 
tors or readers, also, is awakened and developed 
Into Now in relation to the hero or other cha¬ 
racters the in drama or poetry are the causes 
and the 5igin^s are the elfacts. Yet in relation to 
the spectators or readers the dramaUc or poetic 
presentation ,of the s^g q t cta and 

collectively becomes the cause of awakening in 
them. A thing to be noted in the case of the 
Is that they become (he causes with jeference to 
the spectators or readem, even though with refer¬ 
ence to the characters they are the effects, f When 
the spectalom or readers identify themselves with 
the dramatic or poetic situation, the ^s etc. 
being idealised in their minds are united with their 
and reveal In them extreme lilerery delight 
or 7 ^, This deUght makes Itself visible on their 

I *fraramnTT- 

5? ( ^ Wl'^4 1-^515:^^. VII 
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bodlBB in the form of their -wgtipfa or 
vrhlchj. though they ore causes at (he lormor etaga^ 
appear oe effects. Thus the theory of nln» 
t^with their 

si^in^s treats mainly of the Affective or emotional 
ospect of the mind. 

This CT, according to the pecullority of the 
etc., assumes partieular phases of 
etc,, and is etperlenoed by all human 
beings. In other words, the union of Ihe peculiar 
moods of actors and the audience, or of the Subjeot 
( M Object ( ) to the dramatic or 

poetic representation, manifests s particular phase 
of But as this emanclpoted from Its partly 
cular phases, is of the noture of supreme bUaa 
( aiRf^ ) underlying the nine it is unltr 

in diverelty. Hence, the ancient writers on drama* 
turgy like arfJpjgjri and later literary critics like 
jgfjtj i v coireiated the Sanskrit Poetics with the 
philosophy of the Upanlshads, and declared the 
highest delight derived from literature to be abn 
to the eiperience of the highest ), 

Nay, they Huggeat thot a Hitterary delight for its eon* 
summation must gel itself heed from all conaiouness 
of particularity ( > and tranflformfid into 

the highest bliss oi Etemol Seer, as is 

Indicated by the Upantshadic saying," The highest 


' P- 27, 
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bliss is itself. Altar attatnlna the very b« 
becomes full of deligbl. ** * 

For the Interesting repreBoniatlon of this ^ 
with its eight or nine phases before the audience 
or the group lolnd/ sr<t hes formulated some rules, 
which, in combination with the five elements of 
the dramatic plot ( y end five psychological 

stages (^nr^ins), develop into five iuncfures 
( ePvfl ) of the drama. Every dramatic performance 
has to undergo these five junctures so as to come 
lo a successful conclusion and maintain the vmity 
and interest of the plot. The division of the plot 
Into acts and scenes has been broadly conceived 
ty mi with this end In view. In actualities, how¬ 
ever, the five functures of the drama do not always 
correspond to its acts and scenes. 

In the composition and representation of a 
drama ihe ^ or the plot is divided Into the 
jjrincipo/t Of mala action and ihe 

incidentalotsabsidSaiY action (m^). Connec- 
iion between the main plot and the aobordinata 
eletnmte, helping ib succeagful achievement, is 
established by the correspondence or union of 
and ej^trs. Now, the five ^juirfd^e 
OT elements of the plot in the ir succession arees 

' ^ a: I m to 1 ( te t 4tnfTl{ % 

j- Some Engthh equivalents to Sanskrit terms In dramatursv 
have henceforth been borrowed from the English Transfail^ 
the oy George C O, Haas, 1912, (U. S, A ) 
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iollowa:—iDdN'or the genu Indtcetea the beginnkia 
of the dremallc action. (2} or the drop Is the 

sponsion ol the plot through the Introduction of a 
subordinate element. Ihis element diatuiba the 
main plot/ yet 11 maintaina Its eonhnuity Just like a 
drop of oil spreading on the surface of vratef. 
<3; Htii4T ( opifioce j, which is different from 'icH'bU 
i the dramatic irony of situation and ^v'ord£}, 
is the spreading ( expanaion ) of the plot atlU fur¬ 
ther like 0 fluttering banner, owing (□ the Intro* 
duct ion of other subordinate elements aiding the 
main action. (4} { episodical incident) is almost 

the same as Tiim* yet introducing a newsubordl* 
note element and occupying a short interval of 
time, it comes to a quick close. (5) is the 

de'nouemsnf or conclusloo, where the action of 
the plot reaches a succesaiul end. 

The five or psychological stages, which 

the drama undergoes are, in their proper sequence, 
the following on^-(l} 377 ^ is the beginalng, where 
the ardent desire ol a character in the drama for 
the achievetnenf o! the fruit or result () is 
expressed for the first time. (2) ^ is the eZ/orr or 
determined activity for the attainment oi the fruit. 
t3)ii['<4iyr ia the expectolion of attaining Ihsresull, 
or the prospect oi f uccesa. i4) shows surety 

0 / succeffs after the removal of obstacles in the 
way. (5) iK fetpi q is the actual attainment of the fruit 
or result. AU these psychological stages of the 
Action are calculated to maintain interest and hold 
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the audience fn suspense up to the conclusion/ by* 
tntroductog the novelty of the subordinate matter 
every time. The fiva in alliance wllh the 

live spftvis constitute the live or iunclure® 
of a play. 

The hve correapondiog to the respective 
and in their order are aa lollowa— 

(ll is the openingoE the action, where 

the seed (^) ot the plot being sown,^ inlerest is 
awakened in the minds of spectators. (21 
(pnog/essfon ). which arises from the combination 
of and iff?, is the sprouting of the seed or deve* 
lopment ol the plot owing to ihe Inltoduclian ot a 
subotdlnate end distutbing element (f|;^,This elfr’ 
ment shows the concentrated effort () of the 
characters end spectators to reach the gcaL 
(3j is the further devefopmenf of the plot 

containing the element of tmrw, Hers the hope of 
attaining the fruit (trrartrT) Is arofsed by intreducing 
new eubordinata mailer and by indicating 

possibilities of success. (41 indi* 

cates a short pause or checkin the action of the plot^ 
on account of some unexpected obstacle or an episo* 
dlcal incident which being at last set aside/ 

surely of attaining the fruit or result (Ptwf?!') is 
hinted at. (5) signifies the concfusion(^^ 

of the plot brought about by the organizaiion of 
several episodes of the drama wHh the main plot. 
It creates a syniiiefic and lasting impression on the 
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'minds of spectutozs and shows thn actual attatn* 
ment of ths fruit ox result (’TMzni). Thus aU the 
serve to maintain the unity of the dramatic actloD 
by establishing organization between the minor and 
major parts of the ploi [jI. 

n. ? |i 

These “td with their five 

respective aub-divisions, vlz^, the corresponding 
elements, etuges and Junctures can be thus reprO' 
seated In a tabular form;" 



\ ^ 

■1 

1 ‘tfif+t 


1 

TO , 




1 ^ 



1 s(s'+(Kfl y 1't^raiiH: 
1 


4 

opening 

^ !#- 
S^, 

Progress¬ 

ion 

1 JTvr; 

jDevelop- 
1 fnent 

(aRMVFl) 

?aus^ 

(OTffSl^r:) 

QinclU' 

slon 


According to iRis each except the first 
consisting of Iwleve sub-divisiona is to 

“be subdivided into ibirteettf so that all 
can be enumerated to be siidy-Iotir, ’ Xtetailed 
treatment of these sub-divisLoiis is needless here. 
Suffice 11 to Bay that even those sub-divisfons pre* 
sent a psychological aspect. All these 

and gjSsiB with their sixty-four sub-divisions 
have been laid down by vm for the methodical 


The sub-dtvistons of according to the 

12 4 13 + 12 + f3 +14-64 
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repreaaTifAlion ol a diame. Strict adherence 
thesfi QfH(8 and their sub^dlvlBions ( ) Is not 

obligatory on dramatiets^ since slavish observance 
of rules or technique mars the criglnality of a drama* 
tist or a poet, and obatructs the flight of his 
Imagination, Intelligently allows a drsinalisf 
fluffidenl diacietlon to vnrlte his play. For, he 
himself says In the gp«i5n^— 

3 II 

^ tdj' l frlfd ^ 3^1!) 

IfTfiTr ^RV??ait ^ II 

ilT^SRTreni:, ^ ^ I ^ t fr a 

'^Thus the poets shilled in dramatlo composition 
should use in dramas the sub-divisions () in 
proper relalion to their respective «rj?^8. but they 
should use them with fheir attention mainly to 
the predoojjnanf sentiments. They may opiionally 
utilize the sub-divifiions of either in their 

entirety or in their combinations of two or three, 
but they may do so with lull knowledge ol the 
de^nouemsnt and payohologlcal stages of the 
drama. ’* 

It must, therefore, be noted that this methodo¬ 
logy of and is not meant simply to 

exalt the theory of the dramatic science. In the 
successful composition and presentation ol a play, 
i. e., In actual prociice,lt Is meant to seive as a 
means to the chief end, which is the enhancement 
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of ta. This enhanccmfint of ^ mlglit ba peycholegt- 
callr termed'^awakening of cuilosit?'or "heiglit' 
oning of inteiegt * coupled witb the cleat compro* 
hensfon of any subject dealt witb. With the Bame 
purpose in view iLo author of the aaya as 

follows— 

^ g ^TSRPIT U 

" The combinalion of gINs and in the 

aetiing of a plaY^ must be made not only with the 
view of cotiiormlng to the technigue of dramaturgy 
or maintaining the dignity of that science, bat 
mainly with the view of developing and manifesting 
the in a successful manner." 

The same valuable suggesttona are applicable 
to the use of 3 (i«^srh f figures), (diction ), and 

2 ®!® f eatcollenceB ) In Ihe composition of a drama 
and other varieties of poetry* A dramatist or a poet 
can, therefore, get full acope for his orlglaelSty, 
wity poetic ideas, constructive skill, etc# in spite of 
the minute defatls of those rules. All these thoughts 
hold good even in the aciance of leaching, A 
teacher likewise may conform to the technlgue of 
teaching, yet he must bear to mind that ali this 
technique is e means to the * Interest to bo 
aroused among students in the subject dealt with. 
He should not slavishly follow the lechnlguo 
of teaching, but must have his eye fixed on 
Jhferesf, 50 that he would get full scope for 
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tho ira*> ezhibffioii of hia humour, claar 

freatment of hfs subject, and other factors of good 
teaching. The five afNs are the actual method of 
dramatic demonalratlon through which a dramatist, 
actors and spectators have conseoulively to pass 
according to the heightening of their emotions 
and sentiments. The principle oi therefore , 

may be resorted to, according to the rules of 
dramaturgyj as much by teachers as by dramatists 
and actors, when a predomirantiy emotional sub¬ 
ject Is 1o be demonstrated before a psychological 
group of students or spectators. Tn this respect, 
the plot ^ ^ of a drama may correspond to 

the erootionaJ subject to be taught, an actor to a 
teacher, spectators to students, and the live 
to the five steps of teaching. Thus the five 
can very well be turned Into the five psychological 
steps of a ' bferature' lesson, though we have not 
come across references, in ancfent works, to Iheir 
employment in teaching. It is not known for certain 
whether the ^ifvvis were adopted as steps of teaching 
literature or not, when the emotionfll aspect was 
prominent. There is, however, no reason why wo 
should not adopt these aa steps af teaching 
Jfterature or any subfect worthy of being dealt 
with on the emotional leveL 

It is worthy of nolo in this respect thatn^a 
theory of w was originally meant Jot the dramatic 
representation. Later literary critics like and 
however, finding the predominant ele- 
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man! ol m ccmmon to the dranio as well flfl poetry, 
have applied that theory without any modillcation 
io poetry and its compoallXcm* ’SSH? Bays la hi» 
as iollowB— 

sn^ ^ I 

Sifir II 

" Generally w and others have expounded the 
theory of ^ wtih refeience to the dramatic repre- 
flontatlon, I treat of it, as far as my power of lodg¬ 
ment parnuta me, with reJerence to j>cetry. 

When these facts are taken Into account, it is 
no vtolalion of the ancient literary principles, if the 
theory of iunclure8(gf^) ia ciade applicable to 
the theory and pracltce of teaching Uterature 
without changing in the least the original meanings 
of the words : *W, f^*l5r It 

obvious that the emotional teaching of literature 
Involves the same psychological stages and ionc- 
hires, which are in every way applicable io the 
interesting exposition ot literature by the teacher 
before the ' psychological group' of students. 

Again w enumerates sin purposes of the 
employment of i sub-divlaions ). Those 

purposes, though they are appUcable to the com¬ 
position and representation of the drama, are o 
worthy ol heSng always borne in mind by a 
while actually presenting the subject-m attar to his 
students* The purpose 
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^I^ihiTh: s^IRT ri 

3T^HT ?I1^ a^VclH*! It 

—I?* »Ti^^iigt*ij 

" (1) Arrangement of the eubject-melter Intend* 
ed to be presented, (2) uninlerrupled continuity 
of the topic, (3) maintenance of Inter eat (?pt) in the 
preoentaHoa (45 concealment oF Iho things that 
ought to be concealed, (S) addressing the audience 
in such a way thal their curiosity or surprise would 
be taousBd, and (65 disclosure oi the things to be 
diacloaed—these are the six purposes ot the eub- 
divislons in this dramatic science/' after re¬ 
producing the same six purposes ot the sub-divi. 
flions in his H. 55), gi^-es the lolTowfng valu- 

eble suggestions regarding the presentation of the 
subject-matter— 

^K'H^iNlwt.-fK; It 

" The whole subject-matter should be divided 
into two parts. Some o( it should be suggested by 
incidental reference, end the other should be wit* 
nessed and heard by the audience. Details of the 
Jtubfecl-maltei that are devoid of charm and pro¬ 
priety should be incidentally referred to; and what 
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i 9 fuit of sweet o«d subliiae emotions and senH- 
ments should be presented In detail. ** 

In (ha science oI dramaiuroT simiJaT verses ar» 
found which can be applied fo teaching without 
modifying their meanings. From all that boa been 
said above it will be clear that classification of tho' 
subiect-matter/ nomenclature, definilion, as certain* 
ment ihe reiotive worth of principal and subordi¬ 
nate ©lementSii and organization of all the element® 
into a systerna(ic or synthetic whole are the^ 
disiiiiQUitiuag feaiuies of methodology, which Is. 
not only applicable to the ^natRirat but ia oI wider 
application to all the ?itsb in India. Logic has 
particularly helped Ihe development of the malhodo- 
logy by enunciating Us principles ol 3 ?^ ( Enutnera^ 
tion), 579 P 1 (Definifton) and qfiw tEiamirration), as we 
have already seen. The besides methodically 

and psychologically setting forth its general ihcoty 
cpncerns llBslf more with its actual ptoctico on 
the stage, rhia is why it lays down principles 
for the organization of the subject-maIter according 
to Its essential and non-essential elements, and 
also for Its beautiful presentation which would 
charm the minds of spectators. Those pgycbological- 
principles ate, therefore, applicable in many res- 
pacta to the art o( teaching, and give us valuafofof 
bints for the formulation of the theory of teaching 
according to the Hindu ideas, and for the use of- 
that theory in actual practice. 

Along this Une of thought it is Interesting to 
note how a new drama is acted between the Subject- 
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sei) and the Object In interchana* 

ino their places and ogsumlng different roles. The 
author ol Dramaturgy like *ror, who la the 'Subied', 
assumes the role of e teacher In lelalfon to the 
psychological group of dromoftsls, who are objecti¬ 
fied by hitS/ while a dramefist who was formerly ob* 
jecfiiied becomes now the ' Subject' and *g»= T|Tn fffl 
the role of a teacher in relation to the Dramofis Par- 
aonoe. On the other hand, the Dramatis Personae 
while acting a drama become the * Subject' and 
aeaume the role of teachers in relalton (o the specta¬ 
tors, who are for some time objectified into a 
psychologtcai group. The speolafors while passively 
witnessing a drama and enjoying the w are trans- 
formed Into the ' Subject' and objectify the actors 
and the whole dramatic performance, U we thus find 
that all this Is a play or communion between the 
^Subjeel' and I he 'Object*^ and if 'Interest' (rm or 
is heightened in the psychia union of the 'Subject* 
und the ' Object there need be no objection If 
we e^end the same relation oi the ' Subject' and 
the ^ Object ‘ lo the teacher and the taught res¬ 
pectively, It may be added here that a teacher 
assumes, or eught to assume^ the role of an actor 
In relation to his students, who are objectified by 
him and who play the part of the audience or a 
psychological group. A teacher teaching a drama 
or any emotional subject must, therefore, possess 
soma dramatic sense for making his teaching 
interesting and instructive; and for this purpose he 
may follow some dramatic principle* In practice. 
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and adopt In tfi® droma as the flv® 

steps of leaching literature. 

Just as the teacher and the taught are required/ 
for the Btody of iniellectuat subiects (frr^s), to 
adopt five cr Ihieo flteps of the 'Logical Method' as 
previously indicated, Bimilarly the teachers may iflie 
the five of the drama to be a diatlngmshing 
feature of the ' Psychological Method ^ and may 
resort to them for the teaching of literature and 
other emoticnal subjects to advanced sludente in 
on interesting and instructive manner AU this will 
clearly show that the Hindu thinkers look recoui^ 
not only to the ' Logical Method' but also to the 
' Psychological Method.* In other words, they base 
the presentation of Ihetr subjects on the hndfogs of 
their own Logic os well as Psychology. The tormer 
has accepted Causal Rolation.Categorles, Inference 
and Joint Method of Agreeroent and Difference 
( 3 p^- 3 srf^) modes of thinking and 

reasonIng, while the latter suggests principles of 
education which are based on fthe mind of the 
Individual as well as of the Group. 


ill THE METHODS OF LOGIC ( ) 

The distinction between the ' Psycho]ogi<^ 
Method' and the ' Logical Method' may be noted 
here. The Psychological Method is the practical 
appUcadon ot the general principles of psycholcgy# 
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which deals with the phenomena or the actual 
workmcr of the three aspects of the mind, viz^ 

Ai/ectlon. Cognition and Conation. In this sense 
psychology Is a theoretical science inasmuch as It 
ia concerned with metital slates as they actually 
e:dst and develop in Mature. Psychology, however, 
ior^ the basis of practical sciences, which regulate 
tod lead ihe powers oi the mind to a woilhy goal 
and help ihe development of Personaliiy, which 
s a complete who e of affection, cognition and cona¬ 
tion. The practical sciences are, for in 3 tai;c 0 ,Educa- 
liorv,Aestheifc3,Logic,etc., out of which Education 
is concerned with the subifmaHon of all the mental 
^wers and is thus closely related to psychology 
Aesthetics and literary ciiticiam are promine^fy 
related io the affective aspect of the mind, and. 
their goal is the attainment of Aesthetic Delight 
Logic, on ih© other hand, is based on ihe cognitiv^ 
aspect of the mind, and its goal iq (,^ 1 ^ 
art of correct thinking, H witj be then clear that 
he practical approach made to a subfect after 
faking Into accoiftit the three aspects of the mind 
may be called (he * Psychological Method while 

'If!? “gnltlve approach to , ,„b(9cl n »7 be 

termed the ^Lagical Method', 

1 ' course, mean that the Psycho- 

*3 illogical or that the Logical 
Method is unpsychologtcah Although bolh are 
complementary to each other, yet according to the 
orovdng understanding of a young learner the 
Psychological Method, which Is based on fhe 
natural growth or evolution of the three aspects 
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ol the mind. Is more eifecHve lhan *h© Logical 
Method, which, being concerned mainly with 
generalised or ideal I bought , becomes abalract 
«nd unintelligible. The learning process oi a 
child according to payehology confinuea 
through Ihe otagefl oi sense-percept ion, repeated 
obser'/ation oi particulars, recogniilon 

of similarity and contrast, lecapitulelion of iormer 
experience, org animal Jon of ail tacts, and general¬ 
ization, In short, he starts trom the particular to 
the general through the process of Induciioo. Haro 
the Psychological Method culmineles, and must 
culminate, in the Logical Method, for the purpose of 
giving a finished form to 1h© knowledge imparted 
and to the method of its imparting. Induction 
must be verified by Deduction end recapitulation, or 
analysis must be follov/ed by synthesis. In other 
words, /he best merAod v/ili be Qijo/y//cO“Sj’n/jfief jo 
rather than purely analytic or nynthelic. A young 
learner who has reached ihe atage of generalization 
may, it he chooses, dispense wiih tho Psychologi' 
cal Method and resort to the Logical one. U must 
however, be remembered that even In the case 
oi novices advanced In age Psychological Method, 
which is concrete and interestIng on account of Sis 
appeal to emotions and imagination, serves its 
purpose more than the Logical Method, 

Though Logic, which is related to cognition, 
may form a branch of payohology, it has established 
its Independence as a separata science, and also 
helps psychology in return. It nol only systsmatlzee 
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psychotooy but from the cognitfTe point of tIsw 
analyses 0117 subjeci into principal and auboidinato 
parts and organizes it into a syelem or united v^hole. 
This Is why Logic and iho Logical Molhcd havo 
occupied a moio prominent place than psychology 
among ali aclencsa even from ancient times In tha 
East as well as fn the West. Another reason of the 
prominence ol Logic is that it Is primarily concern¬ 
ed with correct thinking or valid knowledge (^ 
and secondarily with incorrect thinking or fallacies 
as well as forms of Invalid knowledge (sunn)/ so that 
we should avoid or dUpel the latier and resort only 
to the former,- while psychology deals with correct 
as well fl 3 incorrect processes of thinking, feeling 
and willing as they actually take place in our mfri d , 
Logic does not therefore, deal with ' thought' ae 
It Is but ezprssaeB its thoughts about the Ideal and 
general thougnt or ' thought ' as It ought to be^ by 
regulallng its natural process. It analyses ^thoughf 
Into Concept, Judgment and Inference^ ciadHes 
relations between the oi^ecfs of knowledge ( ijlpr ) 
and their symbols ( words etc, } or between s 
thought and another thought, demonstrates the 
ideal process or method of acquiring valid 
knowledge by stating the Inslrumeiits or means of 
valid knowledge ( !Trir>is and Jays down rules for 
the otfctinmeni 0 / Trufht which is the common goal 
of all sciences. For this purpose It resorts to the 
class//ico/fon of things and nomenclature suited to 
particular aims, and lays down a procedure, which 
is either deductive or IndacUva, When the various. 
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Mlotlons between the oblecta of valid knowledge 
and their Bfmbola are made known through this 
procedure, eiplanatioii of a subleot aaBuinea a 
methodical and scientiiic aspect. Although Logic 
is generally a praciical science, its treatment of the 
laws of concept, judgment and inference forms its 
theory or the first part, and the knowledge of that 
theory leads us to its second part, viz., the scieafiii<^ 
tk&OTY o/met Aod or mefhodoiogy.This methodology 
of Logic is of universal application to all branches 
of human knowledge, viz., psychology, metaphysica, 
lingulstica, chemistry, medical science, education, 
etc., since it enables ua to expound those sublecls 
in a melhcdlcal way. In other words, meihodology 
maintains clarity of thought by distinguishing be¬ 
tween the primary and secondary elements of a 
subject and by organizing those elementa Into a 
proportioned whole or a System. Moreover, it 
develops crificfll insight so ea to enable us to ndls- 
catd fallacious reasoning or invalid knowledge and 
accept valid Itnov/ledge alone. The Logical Method 
may, therefore, be celled the 'scientific' or 'criti¬ 
cal ' method of arriving at correct conclusions lor 
the attalnmenl of Truth. 

' Truth ' Is that which remains unchanged 
under varying drcumstancesi and a new fact, that 
is found to be consistent with it, essumas the form 
of truth. The method, therefore, that faoilltoles 
approach to that truth after making us discard the 
non-essential and ascertain the essential is the 
best method. This method comprises the procefiaes 
of logical ono/ysis and synthests of observed facU 
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that conduco to the systematic knowledge of a 
P^^tfculai’ Subject. Analysis involves tbe separation 
of the individual parts of a united whole through 
the processes of observation^ ertperimenf, guarded 
Use of hypothesis^ aiialog7f isolation of necessary 
facts from unnecessary ones, establishment ota 
law owing: to the causal relation revealed, and the 
act of connecting this law with the universal law 
of wider Qenerality. This scientific process of 
analysis, through which we arrive at the universal 
from the particular, ie otherwise called 'Induction'- 
On the other hand. If we, after assuming the exist¬ 
ence oi the universal law, apply it to particular 
leciB, wo have to resort to the synthesis of particu- 
Jara or parts into a systematized whole, on account 
of the cotninoti rslailon of the parts. This la other* 
wise called ^ DeducUon ' or the method of starting 
from the universal to the particular. Bacon and 
Mill discard this deductive procedure by saying 
that it adds nothing new to our knowledge, end 
establish the Inducllve Method as the only Scientific 
Wethod It must, however, be noted that Induction 
^nd Deduction, or analysis and syniheaie, are both 
oomplementary to each other* For, mere analysis of 
facts cannot lead us to the organization and recon- 
etmcnon of parts, unless we hove some idea of the 
whole; whUe it is not possible to aysiematXze the 
whole unleas we fully know Ihe parts and their re¬ 
lations. Analysis serves its purpose best when the 
parts Of constituent elements of a fact can be synthe- 
elzed and reconstructed Into their original whole Just 
ns the separation of the parts of a clock serves' lie 
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purpose when lb ose sever el parts ere reconalructed 
Into the original clock. Analfsis is interested in the 
concrete realitv of particular tacts, while synthesis 
la concerned with the ebstract generellty of the 
universe Is. Synthesis verifies the hypothesis in the 
light ol the universal !aw and tills in the gaps left 
by analysis. Thus when synthesis or deduction 
is combined with analysis or induction, it becomes 
a sound foundation for the advancement ol knoW' 
ledge. It is the business of Logic to deal wllh 
both these procedures, which in Iheir combined 
form supply us with a complete scientific ex- 
p^anattcn, and which may be designated as the 
' Logical Method.' 

The completenBEB or incompleteness of syn¬ 
thesis will depend upon the mote or less perfect 
knowledge gained about a subject. U the universal 
laws derived from analysis can be applied without 
contradiction (to now cases, the synihesis 
may be said to be almost perfect and the scientilio 
explanation of the truth aimed at would be complete 
in the same proportion. Whan we thus derive one 
truth from another either through induction or 
deduction, we have invariably to resort to inference, 
which is one of the chief features of the Logical 
Method. If the conclusion la Inevitably arrived at 
alter following the natural eequenoe ol all the 
premises, the process ol inference becomes com¬ 
plete, and a particular principle or doctrine Is said 
to be establish ad, inasmuch as It is supported by 
sound reasons in favour of It. Anolysts dis- 
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cio303 to us the mutual relot tons of particular facts 
and leads us through tnductiTo irtforenco lo the 
universalsj which supply a sound basis for deduct¬ 
ive inference or sv^thesis. 

When all the unlveTsaJs or general truths are 
incorporated by syirthesis in a uiuted whole so as 
to form an organization ot parts with parts, and of 
su^rdinate parts wUh theprincipal part on account 
of relalipna existing among all, they develop into 
a system or which facilitates inference or the 
pTOoees of reesonltig. The idea of the whole then 
helps us to understand the parts related to it, while 
the knowledge of the parts gives us the Idea of the 
whole^ as the parts are related to it. It is only the 
refclions existing between the pads and the whole 
that make us understand the nature ot both of 
them. Damonslralion of the cotaal relation of a 
part with another pert, of a part with the whole, 
or of anew principle with the already existing 
system necessarily involves inference and is called 
* scientific explanation, ^ The scientiJlc explanation 
becomes perfect when it 1b consistent with truth, 
when tt Is supported by laws underlying Hahiro, 
and when it can find a proper place in a synthetic 
system. If 'science* means 'exact end systematized 
knowledge/ the sciantlilc explanation must stand 
the test of truth and must ensue as a necessary 
consequence or uncontradicted conclusion from 
the previously accumulated knowledge, 

It will be found from what has been said above 
that Methodology, which is a part of Logic, supplies- 
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UB with the unties of method whtch ought to bo 
followed for the adoption of a srstemetic; procedure 
in the Invesligetion and treatment of any branch of 
knowledQe. AuoJysIs of a subfect into major and 
minor poTia and syntbssis ol all the paita Into a 
united whole aie> therefore, the gsnarat features 
of the method to be adopted. Tks f/rsf nile o{ 
mefAo>d ihea la dlsti not ness and unSiy al parpde 
or aim, which ought to be conatantly kept in view 
lor lending unity in the eubject^matier and for 
analyaing and organizing the aubfect-matter in the 
light of that unity. Ths second rule is the ascertain* 
ment ol ibe starting-point. This rule includes 

(1) the correct and complete comprehdnsioa of facts 
through dir eel observation and indirect testtmony, 

(2) Interpretation and espla nation of Individual 
facts by relating them to the univerBol law, (3) de* 
monstratlon of the relation existing among universal 
laws, (4J application of those laws in new 8phef«> 
(5) subordinatiOD ol those laws to more universal 
laws and (6) mental construction of an organized 
body of knowledge. In all this procsss It is necess¬ 
ary to proceed with caution end graded steps. 

The four famous rules of method laid down by 
Descartes for hia own guidance convey the same 
purport and are as follows-- 

** The Itist, never to accept anything for true 
which I did not clearly know to be such: that 
is to say, carefully to avoid precipitancy and pr«' 
judlce, end to comprise nothing more in my iudg- 
ment than what was presented to my mind so clear¬ 
ly and dialinctly as lo delude ell ground of doubt 
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The second, to divide eoch of the difficulties 
under exemlnetion into qb meny^ perts as possible, 
and as might b© necessary for its adequate solution. 

^ to conduct my thoughts in such 

order that, by commencing with objects the simplest 
and easiest to know, I might ascend by Iftlle and 
lijtle, and, as tt were, step by step, to the knowledge 
of the more complex; flaafgning in thought a certain 
order even to those objects which In Ihetr own 

nature do not stand in a relation of antecedence and 
sequence. 

And the lest, in every case to maica anumera* 
tions So complefe, and reviews bo general, that I 
might be assured that nothing was omitted. "* 

In short, ** The essence of all the rules may be 
summed up in the directions to make sure ot our 
starling-point, to know the end we wish to attain, 
and to go from the starting-point to that end by 
orderly and consecutive steps, each of which is 
seen fa ita true relation to all the rest of the 
■enquiry, "t 

AH these rules of methodology Uid down by 
the Western Logic are applicable not only to educa¬ 
tion but to the Investigation Into an? system or 
branch of science. Almost the same rules ot method¬ 
ology era found In the Indian Logic (which 
bears a striking resemblance to the Western Logic, 
not on occount of mutual borrowing, but on 
account of the sam eness of the human mind every- 

•See Descartes, Discourse on Method, Part ((, pp, js, IS. 

fAn Intennediste Logic, by We lion end Monahan. 
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wKera, and the Bame procesa oi raamnliig from the 
universal to Ihe particular or from ihe particular to 
the univarsal. All the orthodox and heterodoct 
ayfliema of philosophy ta India have accepted the 
general principles of reofionmo or laws of thought 
set forth by the system as a means ot methodi¬ 
cal approach to the iruths aimed at in their rsspecl* 
Iv 0 syatoms. Although the generally show 

the futility of logic in Ihe realizatior^ of S^l^or 
the ultimale realitythey employ the logical teimi' 
nology end ' Inference ' in their orgumentatlon to 
such a degree that many sentences in the rtw of 
for instance, can be easilY tamed Into Iho 
form of’a syllogism. The laier Vedanl worts Ute 
the the siisftfe and the ate pro¬ 

minently couched in the language of the rr system, 
and prove, on the empirical plmie (sqR^rfi^i 
the doctrines in the light of ihe smi^s ( mean* 
of knowledge ) propounded by the :5jR, Thua ihe 
Indian Logic is much similar to the Western Logic 
in the matter of the general acceptance of Its 
methodolcgr by other Indian systems. 

Another point of similarity between the Wesiem 
and Eastern Logic is the close correspondence of 
their syllogisms, which are a developed foim of 
the ' Dialectic Method ' or the method of djalogue 
used before their coming into bei ng. Just as 

t See the 

» (2.1-11 ) and the sni^ 
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Aristotle's syllogism is a systematized form of the 
l^lalectlc Method* used by his predecessors illco 
the Sophlflta, Socrates and Plato (in bis 'Dialogues'), 
ocuW'fl five-msuifaered eylloglam, which was 
reduced to that of three inemberB by the later 
is the development of the Dialectic Method 
used before him in the ancient debates held In 
e e^ifl claJ sessions end philosophical assemblfea 
C ), This method of dialogue is sufficiently 
ezemplifled in the and corroborated by the 

^les of^debata eoUocted in the 

The method oldialoguej of which 
the logical syllogism is a Einlsbed form, is necesa- 
od y a msihocf o/ questions cucl onswers going on 
tsiween the and the between the 

teacher and the taught. Thus every premise of the 
bidian syilogism is an answer toe question asked 
by ^ opponent or a student. For itislanoe, the 
hackneyed syllogism of the ^ Implies questions 

and may be e:zpre3sed in the form of questions end 
answers as follows t » j ^ 

This method was much used In ancient times 
for oral dlscussionB and for the teaching of a subject, 
and has gol its writieo evidence in the coiDmentoFy 
Jiierature on end^iess, aa wrill be shown later 
on. Moreover, erqand^^the constituents of the 
Indian syllcgism correspond respectively to the 
minor term, maior term and the middle term of 
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Ariatoile'asvllogisnL The Indian syllogism is noU 

a process cl 

like Ihet of Aristotle, but is a process of 
inductive inference, since the ^ 
us v^ilh the parficulat. observed 
the general proposition, os pr^lously 
thus the Indian Logic and the 

identical in the treatment oI./nierence. 

dassiZ/cofion, and even /nduciive procedure 

Although the Indian Ugic dea-s mcideot- 
dlv with paychologyx theory oi knowledge, long- 

uago, thsolOOT-ate. O'*”'" P"‘"'Z“?“d 
concerned with the cognitive aspect of the mtnd. 
.tac.iti=u.u»U, dalatladluadar '.‘•e^stdh.adm, 

ol ife orB.a.on, which is the o «M 

Imlwleda. < aw ) ■» dlBtlttatilahed 

Inewledae(aaw). Thepu.poeeoilhin (tHm) cl 
ell valid knowledge dlfilinctly hepl In view y 
^ aa 1, 1. done by all Ml- ByB'””' “ 
emincipallon (aW). H »- Ihetefcre, ihe 

ampiintdpelly to approach Mild knowledge orlmtb 

which leeda to *3. elan, Ihoreiore, ptopcaes to 
(reel of this valid knowledge Ihroogh Ihe en na«^ 
tloo (^1 and elaselltoation oi suleen topics 
y^yj which the iiisl two, vto, awn ( 
irvelid knowledge ) wd gw, (objeet. of v°M 

epHi-wy-*ta4aewi4iwwe-Bg»^ 
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tbese^^^o^ rao^roportant; Agamj bQtwe«n 

im rt JHTR * ia held io he more 

to too»T^af “d ,1?'“"'“ "‘"Mteri .pprcch 

accounts for « brce portion 
devoted the treatment of ,^^3 to later works on 

ihe ^ The eetabUsbment of the through the 

dBtaded dlscmalon cfthe^s is the common 

w«“al''t fl in India end tt 

™ adopted by them from the methodology of the 
though there are conflicting views among them 
^ regards (he number of and q^. The num* 
ber o( qnr.rs varies with every system. In spile of the 
general acceptance ol the four of the^^sg by 

h systems. The recognized 

y be Indian syElems are as followsHl) The :gxqW 
only one qrpr, vis., (Perception). (2) The 
^TtfhFS and accept two njjm. vfs., (Percei^ 
tion ) and (Inference). (3) The accept 

and (Verbal tesUmony) 
Thel,;^ seem to accept the same though 

their classification of qq^s is based on a different 

principle. C4) The ^.3 recognize four. viz. 

1 ^, and (Comparifion), (S) The 
recognire live^ viz., wrr^ mt™ 

mr^rt ■ r /D .. 5rs^, 

md mm (Piesumphan). (6j The sane 

a^q (Non-apprehension). The^^ accept 

the same qqrw on the phenomenal plane 

g?tT) for the establishment of their doctrines, as 
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is evidenced by the Moreover, they 

add (Transcendental realization) as 

the iotfltnost oi all irom the pioint of 
the Absolute State ()- The 
accept elghii vlz-^ 

{ProbabiUly) and ( Tradition). 5 
The however, eatablish only lour ^^mr 

since they show that ‘ ’ can be included in^ 

and 3 ?trnT^, sig^wlS^ hi erann. * 

definitions (3=q5r) and critical eMminatlon ot ihose 
lour urnins and more paitlculaty of inference 
occupy a major part of the system* For, it to 

said that a thing or principle con be 
by definiliona and means of proof and n ot by a 
mere statement ( ^ ^ 1 ^=RiPIFiT^ 

or that the establishment of an object of 
b.ow1,dg. depend, upon Ihe^n. of 

( wte Imftte ). !!>» VnfihP hove «i>ov.“ ““'el 

acumen and power of minute analyato in the e- 
numeralion ( 5 ^ ) and clessilication of categories 
and Ihelr subdivisions, fn the definitions () 
of the same and in the examination (<rttelf) of those 
deilnJliotis. which are demonstrated to be cotred 
after indicating the propriety of each word in tnein 

$ ^rakr: 3 =tj i ^ ?n^<pnr 

W ^ra- 

iTt<mt ) Ht'il _ 

iiPP9tE5!wla^*lj t 
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-and avoiding Ike faults of {non-perveaion)j 

(ovor-eitenalon) and miWf (non-existence)* 
Bramination ((;^) Includea also the establlEhnient 
oj Ifae existence or iion~existence of things or 
categories by applying the tests of four proofs 
( nei'Ji), This fh/iee—/o/d /og/co/ roe/hod o/ejtpois/- 
#/on is not only employed throughout all the 
worts, but IB adopted by other schools of thought 

for the jiystematJc treatment of iheir lespectivo 
fenets. 

Thus the later [tf+a locuased their eiientjon 
only on the theory of proofs () to the exclu¬ 
sion of the remaining fifteen topics of and 
accepting the seven categories ( iRm) 

wUh iheir subdivieionB, as a complete and minute 
MelyaJa or clasaiiicafion of things in the universe, 
they included in them the sixteen topics of 
Now the seven categories of the are 

( Substance ), ^ ( Quality), ^ (Action >, 

( Generalily ), ( Particiilamy ), (In- 

herence) and apn^f ( Negation ), These cate- 

gorres have further been subdivided into nine 
tweaiy-four five forms of 

f wo kinds of tnnumerable m(qs^ one 

■and four kinds of Those categories with 

iheir subdivisions have been more or less accepted 
by other I ndian systems as the starting-point of 



?f?i I 
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Ihoir Epoculalions, and can laoat favourably com¬ 
pare with Aristotle's categories. It may^ncid entaU Y 
be lemarted here that e^en the like 

have attempted « complete classliicotlon of thi^ 
in the unlvewe. Their iwenly-tive categories, wW^ 
mark graded stages in the psychological and 
physical evolution of the universe, and wh^h can 
also favourably compare wilh the'Evolution Th*o^ 
in the West, have generallT influenced oJher lud jm 
sysloraa. They have been amalgamated with (he 
UpanishadSc phllcsophy, in spile of 
the Oltlmate Reality, by philosophers like 

as the starting-point of their 
It can, therefore, be s^d that along wilh the 
end the the have ccnlnbuted 

much to the methodical treatment of 

In ccnnectjon with the etymological^ 
tion cl the word ‘ jT^rn * as ‘ JUTM: " 

stiuraent of valid knowledge), the word ^ 
(instrument)Is explained in the ^ 

* peculiar an , 

cause )- and the theory oi Causal Relation, which 
prominently presents a scientific f ^ 

explanation of phenomena, is 

cause is defined in the as that which invori^ly 

and immediately precedes its eilect and ® 

not pro,«J to b. o •"<* 

circumBta nee; ^ile the errecr _w «iv_- 

- 51 . 
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invariably and inusediately aucceeds the cause^ 
which is not proved to be a euperlluous end accl* 
dental circumatance.f In the Indian Logie thoauper- 
ftuoua or eztraneoua circumatancee ) which 

must be excluded from the definition of the cause 
have been minutely discussed with lUualrationa. 
The invariable concomitance of the cause and the 
effaci can be proved only when our experience to 
uncontradicted ( ) by a different circum> 

stance. In other wozds, when we realize uniformity 
In Nature, or when we have the unliorm and 
uninterrupted experlenca of agreemezit in presence 
and agreement In absence ( we can 

establish the causal relation () of 
things. Thus the theory of Causation explained by 
the sgpf exactly corresponds to the same expounded 
by the Western Locic, which defines the cause as 
*'an invariable, unconditional and immediate 
antecedent of a phenomenon. " 

The cause is divided by the into three 

kinds, viz,, f irilfmate cause), 

{ Bon~intlmatQ cause) end [^fn^thKOf (efficient cause}. 
The non-intimate cause, which is inseparably 
connected either with the effect or with the inti- 
mate cause, and which la either an action (qjg) or a 
quality (gnr), is an invenlion of the and Is 

not accepted by other systems. The remaining two 
kinds, viz., * and * ^ have been 


=5Ti^ ^ei^l —tort. 
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fftcoonizud by the systems like Ihs end 

for the purpose of etplainlog the pheno - 
inenal reality through actual transformatloti(t7taTm), 
end through magic transformation or lll^ oiy 
eopeerance (f^) respectivety, the 
being otherwise colled (inotenal 

cause! by them. Thus It will be found IhaHho 
Theory o/ Causation has beccme a diatiuguishtog 
feature of olmoftt all eystems of Indian philosopl^# 
which, therefore, may be said to employ the 
Sdentllia Method In the esplanation of their 
tenets, inasmuch os Ihey accept the causal relolton 
as their atarting-point on the phenom^al pia^ 

< ^ ), though In the absolute and Ineffable 

state ( ^ ) no 

or eny other relation, and science is bound to give 
way according lo the philsophy. 

It has fonnerly been shown !hol Ihe process of 
inference In the Indian Logic b not purely doductiTO 
but inductbe-deducllve, on account of the e3:<^p/e 
/ 3 ^^ ) that hnds its place In the Ilvo-membered 
^llogbm ( SRTOlfq >. It can luilher be pointed 
out that the process of arriving at o generalbalioa 
< 5 r invariable concomitance (^Ik) troro particular 
instances os described in the syst®m exactly 
corresponds to the process of InductiOT in the 
Western Logic, srrifl me ans invariable and uncondl. 
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ilonai concomitant:© bet^reon 

two phemomeno^ ona ol which ia the aign or 
ground ot inieretnca () like ' emok©' end the 
olhar is the thing to be inferred («i^) like 'Ifjo', 
The relation of Invaitabla concomitance between 
the ^ end the btw (®^fw) must, therefore, 

boa imtuielone that fe. based on the 

uniformity of Kature, end must he free Jrora condi¬ 
tions (3<nf^) like the contact of wet fuel ( 

or contradictoiy facts (sqfiFfR). We are then 
enabled to ascertain the vis., ' Wherever 

there is smoke there is lire' «n{ ^ 

and the vis., ''Wherever there Is the 

absence of fire, there Is the absence of smoke * 
tJJTPtM;). In olhor words, the observa- 
tion of oareement in presence as well as agree¬ 
ment in absence between the ^ f middle term) and 
^rr^I ( major term } is necessary for the purpose of 
ascerlainlng sfrffr. 

This or Qeirerallsation is derived from the 
repeated observation (sfjitie^R) of innumerable 
particular coses where smoke and fire oo-esist or 
are associated. But the repeated observation of 
many particular cases of (he, co-exisfence of 
smoke and fire will be inadequate, if fji only one 
case that association is contradicted 
The observation of the concomitance { gr gt<4 ) 
of smoke and fire must, therefore, be strength, 
ened by the non-observation or absence of a 
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contrary instanca ( )» where that asao- 

ciation la violated. Thus repeated ohserva/ioa <if 
particular facts through direct perception enables 
ua to discover the co-ojlslenco ( ) of two ph^ 

nomena, which being invariably arid imintemiptsd^ 
ly experienced, lead ua to the knowledge ol their 
unitorniity. When such particuTor uniformities are 
known by ua^ we begin to believe that there is a ibced 
order ol ihlaga in Nature, end arrive at the wider laws 
of Uniformity end Caueallon ('nUwi* 

Thia belief in uniformliy and causation ie 
slronihened by the apprehenaion of agreement 
between two phenomena in their presence Mid 
absence ( ) supported by the non-appre¬ 
hension of contradichon ). if the 

obsexvaHon of all the particulars of a phenomenon 
is not possible, how are we enabl^^lo 
generaliratfon from a few particulars? The^iltW 
anewer this question by sayliig that the Idee of 
generality which is really of 

the nature of immediate Infetencer is naturally 
aroused in us by the law ol essodallon, aa soon as 
we perceive an individual No aooner do wo 
perceive an individual cow (i^tsqflir) than we realise 
the cl ess-con caption of the cow It 1®* 

therefore, possible to pass from particulars to ihe 
general through the indadivaprocess, if there is 
the absence of contradiction (=rPm1^)* 

Is also detannined by means of repeated observa¬ 
tion. Repealed observation alone, however, can- 
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not be the cause of apprehendina the invariable 
concomllance or reaobmg generalization; for some" 
iliQeB a single observation of oo-exlstence accoic-< 
panied by the non-obaervalion of contradiction 
might load us lo generaUzatfon (sirfe). 

This generalization cannot be reached unless 
wo dispel our doubts with regard to a vicious 
■condition ( ) attaching to the middle term 

ultimately leading to a contradiction 
in the invariable concomitance or co-erist- 
ance of two phanomenat In other words/ the 
relation between the middle term (J and the 
major term must be natural ( wninf^) and 
not conditional (gtqtfrra), and bduclton must 
proceed ao a neceeaary consequence from 
particular facts. If we, for Instance, try to 
establish the sq# ' Wherever there Is fire/ there 
Is smoke (tpr 9^ Tjrr:), this concomitance 

Is contradicted by the fact lhat fire does not 
invariably co-«rist with smoke, as in the case 
of a red-^hot Iron-bell, though smpke invariably 
co-exists with^ fire. It la not fire but the condiHon 
' wet fuel * ^ ) that is concomitant with smoke. 

It is therefore, necessary to aacertain that the 
middle term is free from a vicious condition and to 
dispel our doubt regarding a condition { avifv) or 
contradfcttOQ suspected (o come in the 

way of apprehending the invariable concomitance 
of two phenomena. If we are certain (hat a condj. 
tlon or contradiction exteta, no Invariable concomJ- 
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tencB oen be apprehended, ll. however, there is ft 
doubt regarding either oi them/ K can be dispelled 
in two wajs. Flrstlr. a doubt as to a suspects 
or oqfirSK can be removed by resorting to the 
method ot obaerving agreement in presence ot a 
thing in the positive instances ( spgq) and the 
absence ol that thing tn the negative instances 
^ j between two pheuomenfl* xhia method# 

Iherelore, closely eorreaponda to the Joint 
Method oi Mill. Secondly, the doubt cari bo dis¬ 
pelled by adopting [ coniutaHon ) which means 
* hypothetical reasoning ’ or ' the reductto ad oh- 
ttirdtim method ot leasontngit our opponent 
lejficts out proposition, we. loro sW time, admit 
foi the sate oi flrguinenl his negation to be true# 
find show how that negation turned \nto the form of 
a regular s/llogisni results In an absurd conclusion# 
which contradicts an observed fact. The negelion 
of the opponent ia thus indirectly proved to be iatse 
and its reverse proposllion to be true. For instance, 
when we prove the presence of fire on the moun* 
tain from its observed sign ( 'smote', and 

say ^{jrsii;=nri; ’ by adopting the 

^ qsj ftw \ oiir opponent negates our pro¬ 
position and says ‘i^r Iben deliber- 

assuine tcx a monseul thiA fals© alateineTt to 
be true: in other words, wegnmt for the sake 
pi argument ihat ' smoke ' is not the efiecf of 
the cause 'fire', and that, Iberetere, smote does not 
co-eai 9 t with fire though really there ^ 
lelalion between smote and fire. Bearing this fact 
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in mind w© mat© g hypofhetlcat afalement 

wff s ^ Thufl w© piirpoa©]? 

soy *1*^ ^TTEIT^'^T^^, by resortfog to 

the sqfift^snf^'Jpj ^JiiraR: ♦. But the 

conclusion * »|jTpqra^ ’ cannot be Inie, alnco 
It la contradictory to the aolually obaenred ioct of 
the presence of smoke on the mountain, If the 
opponent persists In his own statement * 

W5trr^’, he is asked to point out an example wherein 
smoke can exist without fire. Of course, as there 
is causal relation between smoke and fire, the 
opponent can obviously supply no example wherein 
smoke and lire do not coexist, and has to acknow¬ 
ledge the absurdity of his own statement 

’* la thus obliged to accept ib© truth of 
the ‘ ^ ^RTHT^: * and 

indirectly to consent to the original proposition 

It must be remembered that (his method of 
confutation ( ^ ^ does not djjeoHy establish the 
sarirr, but helps us in proving Ihs absence of a 
contradictory fact by dispelling our doubts regard¬ 
ing a condition (5^) or contradlodon (isri^RR), 
and by strengthening our knowledge of coexistence 
{ ) which is apprehended by repeated cbser* 

valion. Thus * *^£n which the principles of Caus' 

ation and Uniformity ore applied, la a method of 
the deductive verlflcaUon of inducllon. Though 
is based on fa]s 0 >£sumption, it aEsists us in arriving 
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fit valid concIuaionB- which ftts inatrumeiital to 
valid knowtcdga ( irt ). W ^ particularly usehil 
whaio the i® oppUcablo ood whora 

H phiioaopbical topic beyond our llniited Intellect 
can be eiplelned only by a negative prooi 
This m which is baaed on lalse assumption. Is of 
ilve kinds, vis*, t/gnorofio e/enc&f), 

t dilemina ), < arQuirg in a circle), a^Wtn 

t Tcgressus ad isllnitum ) end 
(/ediicb o ad alisiirduiiih of which the last has been 
detailed above. 

It has been noted above that the an^ must be 
invariable end uncondllionalj just as the causal 
relation must be invariable and imcondlHonaL This 
commen ieeture of both vdU lead one perhaps to 
think that every sqife is based on the causal lelatlon. 
In the particular example of smoke and fire the 
invariable concomitance of both can be shown to 
depend on the coital relation* But the think 

that the causal relation between two phenomena Is 
pot quite necefisaiy for every sq#, 

Bufileienf for the establish men! of the to know 
the concomitance of two phenomena without a 
contradictory fact. For insiance, the Invariable 
concomitance ol the rise of the moon and ihs tide 
of the ocean is not necessarily based on the causal 
relation between the two. but depends on our 
general belief ,tn the miiormliY o{ NotuK. Tlus 
beltei in prohabilUT which amounts to certainty 
makes us ascertain Ihe Invariable concomitance 
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ol th^ two phenomena. It may then be said that 
depends aa much on ths principle of the 
Uniformity of Coexistence as ft depends on the 
principle of Causation. This is somewhat different 
from, end more compreheDsiTethanf Mill's Method 
of A^eemenl end Difference vrhich Es based simply 
on causation. 

It will then be seen that the process of ascer¬ 
taining Ihe or generalization, as described in 
the sipf system. Is that of pure Induction, The 
generalization thus reached series as a basis for 
a furl her deductive inference ( ai-tniw ) which is 
an inatiument oi * ludgmenf' ( ), Before we 

arrive at this through ihe deductive inference 

( 3?3RH, <ITIW )j we have to undergo mainly three 
mental stages. The lirst stage involves the repeat¬ 
ed observation of smoke in the kitchen, ascertain¬ 
ment ol invariable concomitance or generalization 
through the knowledge oi coexiatence, non-obser¬ 
vation ol a contradiction and approach to a moun¬ 
tain. The second stage consists of ths observation 
of smoke on ihe mountain and a doubt about the 
presence of fire on it. At Ihe third stage 
there is ths recollection of the generoUzatlort 
already ascertained, and the knowledge of smoke 
coexisting with firs on ihe mountain tn relation to 
the ganerallzatlQn. This knowledge ol smoke at 
the third stage is called '* consideration of a sign ‘ 
( vr ), from which arises the in- 

ference Immediately leading to the ' ludgment' 
< ). [ 41], 
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Thus ladlas Log^c propounds the main 
dphs oi general meihodotogY^ ^Idch being 
cctuallY applied to the other lends a scienh- 
fie aspect to them, Indian lootciatia, however, do 
not seSi lo menilon ^ the «F«rimant' a ong 
repealed obsaivation. Though no 
faience to ihe Eiperimentol Method can 
In the astern, it i« highly probable that 

experitnents were actually made for the purple 
ftflcertainlng the properties ot tha * 

compound in the medical and chemical sciences 

to India. Although Indian Logic do^ not 
deal with the Experimenlel Methc^, yet h 
be remarked that the general meihodolo^, 
propounded by it, b thoroug^Y 
and critical even from the Western poin _ 
view. In spite ol individual differences in thelc 
tenets, other Indian systems like the the 

diiTtm the ©to., have found this methodology 
of the fqm worthy of general acceptance, and have 
practtcaUy applied It to the methodical exposition 
of their respective prtrfciples. Thia, doubtleOT, 
proves that the modern critical or scientific methods 
were not non-esistent in India as the advoca^tes o 
Western leartilng remark, end that the Ktadua 
carried on their investigaUons into any subjet^ 
thoroughly on a raUonal and scientific basis, though 
they never lost sight of the limilaUons of Reason m 
transcendental matters. 

With respect to the crtlicel and acientltlc out* 
look of the Hindu thinkers it may be added thal ell 
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ayufams of thouoJit In ancient India, orthodox as 
well as heterodox, try to approach Truth or valid 
knowledge ( ) by resorting to the valid 

proofs or nieons o/ Jt^jowiedpe (), cousof 
TBlnUan, repeated observation, in/erence, etc. 
How, then, can they be said to be uncritical ? The 
ancient Indian systems of thought hove been critical 
and sdenHiic enough In their athtudo towards valid 
knowledge, though the experiments made by them 
might not have been thorough and minute owing to 
scanty apparatus, in which respect the modern 
science has txndoiibtedly made astounding progress. 
With reference to the unbiassed attitude indispensa¬ 
ble to a aclenllst it may be remarked Ihol the modem 
scientists, who in season and out of season adv< 5 - 
eate this attitude, are themselves found to be biara- 
ed; while the ancient thinkers, in putting forth their 
own point of view and refuting others, generally 
express Iho objediona ( ^ j of others with the 
veracity ot a hlstoiian ora modem acfenUsl, and 
give their Tei'omders or conduaive view (j in 
e ^rfectly logical manner, aa is exemplified by the 
of To be unbiassed is ceitafnly 

not to abandon one's particular point of view, 
which would be worthy ot standing the leal of the 
valid principles of logic; and faith in the validity of 
one's own arguments and tenets 1b scicntlifc enough. 
The only provigo is that this validity must be demon 
etratod by valid proofs ( and in respect of 
this scientific atlilude the ancient systems of thought 
are certainly not Inferior to the modem ones. It 
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inuat, howfiver, be acknowledged that modem 
sciences have gone ahead of Ibo ancient ones on 
account of their thorough experiments* minute 
apparatus* and sevaxai other means. 


W THE COMMON LITERARY FORMS SUITED TO 
METHODOLOGY. 

In connection with the general methodology of 
Logic, as detailed aboire, It ia necessary to take 
Into account the three main Uterery forms* which 
the Indian systems of thought have adopted lor me 
purpose of methodical eiposition* and which 
have* therefote* contributed to the development of 
methodology. The three literary fo«M adopted 
by almost all systems in India are: (1) the 
or the main sources oi a system, (2) the sfr^n^ns or 
learned disqulsitJona on the same* end (3) the 
or graded manuals fot beginners. The 
include the ^s or aphorisms, the gr^s 
or works explaining the ^8 and supplying their 
delioiondes. and the or original and detailed 
ezpoailiona ol the ^s, it Is Instniclive to trace the 
development of those Uteraiy forms from the point 
•of view of methodology* 

The Vedic Uteraiuie, which conaUis of the 
flfpns, irmss end grew to an enor* 

mous extent owing to the repeated oral discussions 
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held in learned assemblies and in sacrJUciat 
sessions. For the proper understanding end easy 
memorization of the main topics In this vast litera¬ 
ture and In the oral discussions on ft, It became 
essential to sum up those toplca, which, being 
collected according to their subject-matter, were 
classified into afi or supplementaiy treatises 
on the Vedas, viz., (1) (Phonetics J, (2) 
(^Prosody ), (3) ( Ritual h (4) { Etymology), 

{5>sn^ {Grammar), and {6J (Astronomy). 

All these of which the the and the 
are Ihe branches of the linguistic science, hove 
assumed the unique form of the ^ or aphorisms, 
which are short and pithy sentences in prose synthe¬ 
sizing fhe scalleted matter on a subject in a sys¬ 
tematic form, and which taken collectively develop 
into a particular system of thought. Although those 
ephoristna can be easily memorized; and although 
clarity is held to be thefr distinguishing 

mart, yet on account of their ambiguity at many 
places they cannot be fully understood without ora! 
or Written explanations. In ancient times, when oral 
teaching was predominant, those were first 
learnt by students, and the teachexa then gave their 
detailed oral explanations, which in later times 
were turned into written commentaries or iTfnris. 
The chief charocterlsUa oi the ^—ztyls are the 
abundance of the forma of nouns and noun- 
equivalents, scarcity of verbal forms, purposeful 
use of particles and case-forms like these of the 
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ablative or the Inatriunental, and Iona compounds, 
which all aecured brevity of eipresslon at the cost 
of clarity, end have immensely influenced Senskrlt 
Style in the lalei classical literature. In addition, lo 
the of rn^ifh all the sir orlhodor aysteniSj. 

namely, ibe the qtn, the sir, the the 

and the giatithllq T or and also the 

heterodox ayslema like those of the and the 
have resorted to this convenient g^-styla for 
the purpose o! brlnQlna all their tenets in a con¬ 
densed form. 

The oral explanations of the were later on- 


followed by detailed wrilteri arplanatione or 
which besides erplalnina (he expressed the 
independent views of a commentator, and whiofe 
incorporated the above charaoterlstlca of the 
style. Again, the rip*is account ior the logical 
errongoment and conslatency ( ^ 

topics (aif^ui), sections ( qir), chapters { y 

and the whole and further dfeal generally 

with each which contains one or more 

^8,-after dtstlnauiBhing clearly its five parts, viz-' 
(1) Statement of a topic (f^), (2) Doubt (e?R), 
(3)dblection Coaolusive answer 

((%«RT)and (S) Consistency of the topic with the 
preceding and succeeding ones (a^). li should 
he parliculariy noted bare that the general priiv 
ciples of roelhodology relating to the function and- 
analysis of individual words (qr), the interpreta- 
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^lon of syntactfcaJ unity ( and Ihe validity of 

prooia or maana of knowledge ( x as laid 

own reapoctfvely by the ihe and [|,e 

^ are employed in the ^ at a^ary step, in 
or er to give a complete exposifion of a parttcmlaT 
Moreover, there are two main types of lu^qs 
(1} those written In the form of a dioJogue 
or gue^ionsond answers, and ( 2 ? those in the 
lorm of a coaiinuous lecture. The first type 
generolly comprises the nM of on Oie 
fhat of ^ on (he iftirwT and that of on the 

=^and all of them are, as it were, wrillen ro* 
productions of actual oral discussions; while the 
second type in the form of a lecture la represented 
prominently by 's which shows 

* furiber development of Sanakrll Style. 

The JTftajs, which along with the qjfs and 
are called * sniRjpns are ganeraUy followed by 
^T^s' or learned dfequigitiona, which prorolnetilly 
employ the ^-termioology and indulge in the 
minute analysis and hnir-spUtting dlstinehons of 
concepts in order to fortify the tenets of their 
lesp ecUve syste ms. The examples of such works are 
the the etc., in the ®Jn^. 

me the etc., In the nhiTHT; ihe 

the etc., in Ihe aipi| and ihe 

etc,, in the The are 

generally followed by U’HuiH-ils or manuals which, 
without making any show of originality and 
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■6ruditioji, roswiy svelematiz® In brief the ternets of 
A school in a graded maonerr wlih the view of 
mektirg them suit the undeveloped underatandlna 
of novicea. The ioatances ot such works are the 
leaser ^^5^1 etc-. In the tba 

the etc., in the dhnei; the fe^Ri- 

the etc,, in the sipij and the 

the in the Numerous com- 

mentades on all these iypea of works, nay* further 
commentaries on commentaries have come Into 
existence* the ceaseless activity of commeniatora 
reaulling qeneraUy In the Bimpllllcetion or clariSca* 
tion of the original wort, or sometimes In making the 
explanation more difficult !han the original! Every 
system of thought thus seems to have undergone 
those three broad si ages of development, not of 
course according to !he chronological sequencaj 
but according to the sequence of the development 
of thought. From another point of view also this 
evolution of an Indian system may be marked 
through three stages. Thus the compcaltion cl the 
^8 may be called the iir&l stage ol Condensafron; 
the m«qs and tjnn-ijS Indicate the second slags of 
Expansion; and I he srerira-ua belong to the third 
stage of Orgcm/zotion. All this methodical activity 
was poMlble only bscsuse the exponents of every 
system placed a disiiRct aim before themselves, 
possessed a comprehensive know/edg* 0/ihe parts 
and the whole of a subject, resorted to the onalyafs 
of their subject inlo main divisions end sub-divi- 
dons, and made a iogfcof arrangement of Iheir 
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topics so as to matntafn s^tbesis, A point worthy 
of nol© Is that lbs above Uterary activity of 
Condensation, Expansion and Organization nsees'- 
sarlly presupposes a definite end pointed knowledge 
of the eubjectmatter and of the efficacious tsethods 
of its piesentation. 


V THE METHODS Of GRAMMAR ( ) 

We have 80 far seen how Logic with iis (heory 
of jptpts and almost all Indian systems with their 
common literary fonns have largely contributed to 
the development of General Methodology. It will 
now be advisable to observe^ how the with 

its theory ef words ( <T 3 ‘ ) has helped that develop¬ 
ment. It will also be interesting to see how the 
has been influenced by I he methodology of 
the and the t*i later times. 

The [unclion of groinmar^ in general. Is to deal 
with the phenomenon of language os tt actually 
oiiate and to formulata Ihe laws underlying IL The 
fact worthy of note is that language always precedes 
grammar and is learnt by every one of us In its 
naiuroUy synlhetic form. When It thoroughly eata- 
btishes llself, grammar begins its work of analysing 
language into sentences, aantencee Into several 
parts of speech, and words lr>to their crude lorma 
( ) end elfixes (^ ffhe < ' h> so caUed 
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l)€cause ft seeks to noalTse or derive words 

from their root-stems *31^1 >3^ 

The EStFSTor, however, is not meiety « 
collection of ruies, but in a wider sense It 
is a collection both cf examples or words in 
language (5*7 ) rules (ggin ),* li has alieadr 
been mentioned that the is known to be one 

^f the six since it principally helps us (O 

preserve the Vedas, to effect changes in the caae- 
forma of words in them, to understand them, to 
know the functions of words and their meanings 
easily in a short time and to dispel all linguistic 
doubtfl. $ An the eieivqpfl ot deals both with 

the Vedic language or'd the Sanskrit speech 

< STTTT ) ourrent in bin own iime, it is held to be a 
aacred as distinguiabed from other scbooU 
of grammar, 

EBtore wrote his eiFT^jpO, older gramma* 
rlans and other UnguisUc schools of the vl^., 

{ Phonetics) arid ^p;w. (Etymology) had attempt¬ 
ed to give the grammalical analysis of the Vedic 
language and derivalion of words in it. For instance^ 
the school of linguistics located, in the 
and the the places of utterance In 

the mouth () and the internal and external 
efforts ( ) of producing sounds; dealt with the 

rules of correct pronunciation, arlicula tion, and 

• sqrarnpj,I qra, sn. t, 
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aDalfftis of Vedic Collections ( ) into Individual 

word* (v?); and brcugbl into being the 
which ia ascribed to This analysla comprises 

rules lor the separation and iormation of tho 
of nounsj verbs^ prepositions and [ndeclm- 
ables in the Vedic verses^ and enlicipates ths 
process of ‘ ’ < separation of words ^ 

adopted In the later Sanskrit teecbing. Again, the 
muiule analysis of sounds and the phonetic theory 
of Indians compere favourably with the modern 
Phonetics in the West. Along with the flisjr school 
the attempts ot the (Etymologiats 1 to analyse 
Vedic words in the (lists of words J into their 

crude form ) and aiffar ( irs?) and to derive 
nouns from their root-stems can be seen in the 
of qT?fi, who accepted the theory oi 
viz., ^All nouns can be derived from tools 
^nd gave the etymological explanation of Vedic 
words after classifying all words in language into 
lour kinds, viz., nouns, verbs, prepositions and 
indeclfnables, % and distinguishing the current 
Sanskrit (rirn ) hom the Vedic Sanskrit ( ). 

availed himself of all these attempts of 
his predecessors and wrote his ajgrnjpfl, treating in 
full ot the current speech ( ^ ts well as the 

Vedic language ^ It ia worthy of note what 

t l { 

g fi ^ qi ff Tg aNkiPt I ( %-\~i ). 
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Man Muller sayB about (rnSffSfj" The GrsnunatlcBl 
aystein elaborated by native Gramtnarlans, ta in 
itself most perfect, and those who have tested 
infdif^s work wilt readily admtb that there is no 
Grammar tn any language, that could vie wilh 
the wonderful mechanism of his eight books of 
Grammatical rules. qrf^l^ has divided about 
four thousand of his g^efcqjsfl iato eight 

chapters ( ) of four sections (^ each. 

JUtbough It la not possible to give In short 
a scheme of those yet It may be said in 

gensral that has devoted his attention to the 
analysis of words (ctotpti;) into their stems ( 
and affixes (u^), by dividing the two chief parts 
of 9 sentence into nouns along with nominal deri* 
valives and verbs along with verbal derivatives/ 
and fay aliamately dealing with those two parts. 
Id this alternate treatment also he begins with a 
section on verbs and treats of h^sjs generallr in 
chapters VI and VIII. There is, however, no topical 
arrangement of the In the and the 

subject matter which occurs Id the forni of incidental 
digressions or Is distanllv related to a topic in hand 
has been inserted In many 3r^?i|r(8 for the sole pur. 
pose of securing brevity of expression. For, the 
joy experienced In the saving of even half a syllable 
In the wording of a ^ is likened by the giammarf- 
ans to the Joy caused by the birth of a son.S 

WpW:! *rft, ShST, ^ 

i 
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It should notf however, be supposed that tbers 
is no arrangement or method of any kind In the 
It may be broadly remarked that qrPtPl 
erianged the sequence of hla Into 

after constantly keeping in view the law of 
mterpretaUon (qjttmr): ‘‘ 

q 5 ^hl:” which is an amplification 

of lha ^ ‘ ^ ( Ilf, t a't). 

AH Ibis means that if two ^8 of equal force coma 
into oonllici with each other, the ^ Eubsaquent 
in order superaedea the former * 

persiBtent ( ^ supersedes a subsequent 

an internal supersedes a 

persistent and a special (ami5 ) ^ supersedes 
an internal In other words, and 

rules supersede a qr; rule, and rules 

eupersede a rule, and ari arq^r? rule supersedes 
even on nile. In short, each succeeding rule 

mentioned above possesses greater foroe than each 
preceding one in Its due order. Thus qiiinf^ arranges 
hb ^0 into eri! 0 Tris and qr^ after iuUy considering 
where each ol the above kinds of is to be 
placed. But in the case of special grammatical 
iunohona, which do not come within the putYtew 
of, or are opposed to, the above qRqiqr, he adopts 
a different plan. He makes two main dlvislons of the 
whole of the which consists of thirty-t wo sec¬ 

tions (qrss)* Theltiat division of seven chapters and 
one section or twenty-nine sections la called ^ sqr^- 
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^nd fhe eecond one of three eections is 
celled * which contains spectol graimnottcal 

luncUons. The ^ at Ihe beginning ol the is 

* (arer, f%. which means 

that what follows this ^ up to the end is invalid 
or non-existent with respect to what precedes it. Tit 
other words, wilh respect to the epplicatton of the 

in the the in the fife to be 

considered as invalid or non-existent, end even in 
fhe a tatter is to be considered os non- 

oxistent with respect to all former Q^a-' Thia 
amounts to s&ying that even though the in the 
are subsequent to they do 

not annul the previous ( ^ ) granunaticel functions 
contained in the Injunction 

laid down by the ’ is Qnfie conliary 

to the injunction laid down In the above qf^tqiqr 

* ^*rcjIMThis is the broad 

oulline according to which has arranged his 

rijts in the sifpapd. 

Of the several devices used by qrfiN^ in order 
io secure brevity of expression his Invention of 
(abbreviations) and or fqs ( indlca* 

lory leFttcrs ) helping the forma ticn oi therr^qr^rs ;■ 
one. He, there fore, With extraordinary origin e lit? 
and skill arranged vowels and consonants in the 
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iotirfeen irifay^esfa or at the begEnning of 

the ainpi^qpl^ In such a sofenUficortjar that the 
formed from them should serve some QTammatical 
lunctlon in an abbreviated lorm. II is due to this 
Idea of the that he coins new technical 

terms Eike *sr= 3 ' and tor vovfels and consonants 
respectivelT^ The or (indicatoi? latte is} 

are useful in many other ways. For instance^ they 
are applied to roots, affixes, etc., to denote their 
conjugation or and the injunction or prohibition 
regarding ffe, ia^srerTTr, etc., in the bmation of 
nouns ^ \ verbs ( primary derivatives 

andsecondfliy derivaUves ^ Erfa^Hf ) <iepends 
wholly on them. 

Taking into account the nature of the SE??-v?p|t 
end the acheme working In the mind of later 
grantmarians have melhqdically cJesslfled all bfa 
^ into six verletles. which are indicated in the 
foUov^ing versa— 

^ ^ *sr ^ | 

Ibe Bii varieties of are—(1) ^ or 

definitions, (2) irfhTTO or rules of tnterprelatton, 
(3) or Injunctions f general rules ), <4) fhqrr or 
restrictive rales, (5) or rules indicating ex¬ 

tended application by analogy, and (e) gri^ or 
governing rules. If nomeno/oiu/e and c/oas///ca- 
/fon are Ih© chief features of methodology, it may 
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be stated that the gianunariaQa too hare followed 
it here. 

(1) Out ol the above si 2 clasBea of lulea the 
define the technical terms f lihe 

nRt, §, ®tc., and biiefly express Ihefr 

comprehensive sense, which ouighl to be always 
remembered in the study of <jraminer* Here the 
logical method of and ■tfnsi seems to have 

been unwittingly followed by qrfvr^, who had his 
own logic ond seianlillc auHooh, though the 
of nW had yet to come into existence. The 
Bta helpful In understanding the meanings of 
technical words contained in the general rules or 
and eie included in the first chapter of 
the 3tSTKn4i* 

(2) Secondly, the Trfh-TTn^s are Ihe general 

laws which are instrumental In the proper inter' 
pretaUon of the l^f^s and in the estabiishment 
of a consiBtent relation among them. A q^rim 
^ ) comprehensively settles the 

meaning not only of one ^ but also o! a group of 
^3 that possess the common characteristics meri' 
Honed In it. For instance, thocftRm^r^ 

ft 

(fe. Vfl )j which lays down a general 
law regarding the inlerpTeletlon of a ^ with a 
word in the locative case, is applicable to the 
‘ fit «rrf^ ’ (I&. it ve ) containing ihe word 

t Sffl [he of the 
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* 3^7 * Id the locative as well as to ell the that 
coDtata words In the locative. Thus the 
Jlho ‘ a^iit%3rRPT ^ ( fe, Yt ), ' 'Tgl ’ { ft, 

), olc„ which are actuellv given by (jif^ hi 
the form of help us to settle the meentaos of 
mauf ^ with, the rea pec live characferfattcs men¬ 
tioned in them, and form syntactical uni tv (gji;. 

) with the Some of (hose Tif^quins have 

been handed down to ua fn t ho form of ^s by 
the predecessors of and some ere found os 

^ in the first chapter of the oiarainfl. 

The later grammaiian, ptiiNf, collected in his 
133 eftineTS/ which had not been stated 
in the STyrctnft, and givtng them a systeinatic form 
he clasithed them into three Idnds, viz., 

^rr^fts; and «tnift 5 [. (t) eref^Nl qRjqreis are those 
that can be derived either from the sense of cnl^ft'a 
or are found stated tn the oi ritfifft as 

Iho ^ of older gram marl ans. (lij TRUMa 

are those that are suggested by the wording of the 
^ of who seema to have known them to be 
in exlslenoe. (til) Now q fti itPtP * are aub-dlvidod 

into (a) which are derived from the 

ordinary ezperlence of people, end {bl 
which are established by logtcat induction or 
the scientific maxims ( pqp? ) of the iftiiJHT, It must 
be noted that though the rfhnepj^ of cannot 
be deiinitely said to have exisied at the time of 
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yet an oral tradition oi the Bsctificiel cult 
and the rules lor its interpretation did exist. 
might have, therefore/ availed himselj of that lore 
in formulating his hRhi’O^/ which in later times 
increased in number and received a methodical 
iorm under the direct influence of the 

(3) Thirdly/ o or a general rule lays 

down acme new injunction which is not previously 
known by any other means. A te principal 

with reference to the other types of which are 
ils accessories. For instance, * * 0^. *&. vu)t 

are Rfttetj B. or prohibitive rules may be 

included under the as they negatively enjoin 

something. 

[4i Fourthly, a pjtui^N ia one which restricts 
the sense of a ^|iR^ or a general rule.For inalance/ 
‘ * (f5, f?r, ^ which Teahictsthe 

sense of the general rulo * ^iJFrrt^t eltt:* (fe. ^v), 

(5) Fifthly, an is that which indicotae 

that the character of one thing is to bo transferred 
to another by analogy. For Instance, Ihe rule (or 
treating a subEtitute or lihe its tenner occupant 

or ft. v'l) is a rule for 

transference. This olassitication of ^ into 

and again seems to have been made 

under the direct influence of the methodology of 
the rrlTiteTj which has supplied the an^ with the 
above three terms. 
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{6) Uis^Iy, an ( a leading or governing 

rule ) is one which Atnnda at the beginning of a 
new loflic end which# therslore/ broadly cones' 
ponds to an ( a topic ) of other Indian 

STstems# Inasmuch as it exerts Its mfluence over a 
nutnbet of that follow it# up to the end of a par¬ 
ticular topic. Such as ‘ (f%, 

t ^), ‘ (fe. ‘ mk ’ (fa 

‘ epifirf^ ’ ( X enabled qrfj}^ 

to avoid unnecessary repetition oi words and main* 
tain brevity of egression. In this respect he has 
employed two devices# via## and which 

are, oi course, to be used according to certain 
rules, is the process oi Inserting the neceS' 

sary wordeof IhearfSSpFfr^ln the iollowlng-jiis so 
as lo complete their meaning; whilesmqls 
the aniictpaticn of a word oi a later ^ In a 
former When the words of a former 55^ are In¬ 
serted ini a later ^ which comes after Ihe interven¬ 
tion of some other the process of inserting 
words is called ‘ ’ ( Skipping or the leap 

of a frog ). 

It should not be supposed lhat mPi^’s gramma¬ 
tical system fa simply a product of his resourceful 
imagination# divorced from reality. For# ha mainly 
deals with the' ’ (*n*qg 5 ^ ) or spctken Sanskrit 
as distlngutshed irom the Vedic Sanskrit, and makae 
repeated references to the lin^pifstic variations of 
the Eastemera end Ncrthenieis. He had, therefore. 
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the opportunity of resortiiig to the dii&ct oiserva- 
tion of the Sanakrlt speech as used by people tn Us 
synthetic form, and oi scienltlicaUy jramfng his 
qjjs or generalbiations by the Method o/ inductioa 
oiler the comparison and contrast of parttcolar Un- 
Quistfc facts* His generalizations on the peculiaTlttes 
of the Vedlc Sanskrit are based on the masB of the 
Vedic literature available to him at that time, and are 
also reached mainly by tbo' inductive method'* 
Ihough U is possible lo say that he was acquatnted 
vrlth the generalisatlor.a or lules formulated by the 
ionner grammarians. The analytical method oi 
sep Noting the flteni and aliii of a word and deriving 
it from a root is prominently observable in 
who must have availed himself of etymologic 

col roetJiod. Thus/ though ho concentrates his alten- 

tion on the verb as the ultimate eletnenii the 
Nominal Style of hia which can. bo characterized 
as the omission of verbs end the significant u^e of 
case-relations is in marked conlraat wUh whet he 
teaches. 

In nl^if^ssyBiein is Ihe next Iroporlatit 

grammarian, who tn hia has added to what 

qifii|Sr had laid down, and bns made up hia defi¬ 
ciencies. according to the delinlllon q 1 the term 
Atter him ia >he third original 

gTemmBrian, who eubataiitially oontribuled to the 
system of explaining, enlarging upon, and 

'defending the 3 ^ oi the against Wn+Nd 
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in hia It can be deibiftely said that Ih*- 

sysletns ofs^n*!, atidif|i(faT had already been 

established when wrote his and that he^ 
lent a scientific character to the orammatjcal 
eysfem by adopting the methodology of Ihose^ 
three systems. 

In the firsi place^ in order to settle and classify 
the fundamental concepts of grammar seems 
to have accepted almost ell the calegorfes of the 
vvith the addition of f power, eifjciency > 
which lies latent in the eternal relation between o 
word and Its mearing.f At the beginning of his 
while discussing what a word means, h© actually 
mentions the categories, yls., ^ {Substance J, ip 
( Quality J, fcir (Action), and epna? t Generality ), 
and while tellfng how words should be taught, 
he mentions ejirRT (GenBraUly ) and ( Perli- 
cularity )i, though they do not etrtclly convey the- 
fiense of the aqwnr (Inherence) seeTcs to^ 

have bean tacitly acknowledged fn the intimate 
relation between ( word ) and {meaning ), 

(Genus) and sqfe {Individual ), ^ or 
{ guality ) and gftg or (the qualified ). 

(pert J and t the whole}, etc. The other 

grammatical concepts common to the other systems 
are {.the state of having a common 

substratum) and { causal relation). gjin-- 

t fhir ( rt. q. qint, m. ?. 

5 j irr. q. qr«i^ qr. t. 
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is denoted br words in the seme cssn 
{ R*<fa ) and b; the instanees of the com¬ 

pound. ^ end ere denofed by nouna, 
adjectives, and verbs respectively^ yet In decldlnq 
whef 0 word is, q^ir^s seys that a word is not merely 
Substance, or Quality, or Action, or Oonflquratloti- 
Genus ^ ), A word lib© ‘<fh \ however, ie 

that which, when uttered, gives ua the Idea of an 
individuoL with all these attilbutes; or a word is the 
sound which suggests the idea of a thing in our 
dally affairs/ This delinllioa of the word Impltea, 
of course, the Ibeoiy ol the Indivisible c<tl7 ( word- 
essence ), which is postulafed by (he grammBrians, 
and which Is said to be manifested by the sound 
or word. The question whether the meaning of 
a word is the genus ^ ) or an individual 

( ai%, 3:s2t) has been solved by by eaying, 

on the * authority of that it is both 

the genua and the Indlvfduat.S It Is for this reason 
that words are held by the grammaiians to denote 
gni, Irar and jhj ( or ^ liie the 
the grammarians too postulate an additional cate¬ 
gory * stI^ ’ (energy or efficiency}, the manifesta¬ 
tions of which are held by them to be Space 

51^; I ami ^ I 'll, II, 

3?i, t. 

^ 'Rrra 3ipi|Jpn? I ^ «T^£ 

WT^#i 1 qi. it, htw, an, ?. 
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■# 

X ^), ^ ), Action (|%qi) and Inatm* 

The relation of apace^ for instance# 
2 s denoted by the ablative and iooative cases# that 
of time by different tenses# and that oi instrument 
( ) by the instruinental case. The concept of 

' relottcii' ^ which Is of many kinds as indl- 

oeled above, is of much Importance in. the gramma- 
flea) science andjs generally denoted by the geni¬ 
tive COSO. Action ( which la denoted by verbal 
roots# is alao a very important grammatical concept/ 
end It gives rise to the relations of the agent 
), the object ( )j the Instruniont ( OOT ), 
«tc,/ In a lenience. The idea of' ’, which is the 

instrumental cause according to the granmiarians# 
is in close conformity with the detlnilion of 
given by the as 'o peculiar end operative 

cause' ( oiji 4 i*=j;-ytnKU| ^rm). The ' er instru¬ 
mental cause is distinguished by the from 

which is according to them a cause in general 
or the material cause. Thus the theory of causation, 
which is a distinct feature of the methodologv# 
finds its due place even In the grammatical system’ 

It is now an established fact that even In the 
time of Sanskrit was a spoken language 

among the cuilured cTesaes ( fiis ), He could# there¬ 
fore# expound anfi verify tbs generalizations or 
°f cpd of aiTiWT in the light of repeated 
ohservof/an o/ ocluo/ limyuiatic facts’, in other 
words# ha could apply both the Inductive and 
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deducttvs methods oi Logic to hie eotposition of 
the greniniaticol salence. In this respect ft ia 
inteFoetJjig to see how he describes his own method 
of approach to granmiar. In the beginning ol his 
sn^r lie quotes the example ‘ 5T?qir: often 

used by the Iti order to explain the 

rule of exclusion and comas lo the con¬ 

clusion that it is better for the sake of cpnclsenesa 
to deal with correct words to the exelusion of in¬ 
correct ones. He further says that it is not necessary 
also to undergo the lengthy pirocese oi quotixiq 
every correct word in language lor ita grammatical 
treatment. For, it is possible to teach a vast mu]ti> 
tud© of worda^ with the economy of time and 
labour, by means of general and special rules, 
which may be termed ‘atH?!’ and respect¬ 

ively, First a generalization or which is widely 
applicable to many particular cases may be stated, 
and then the special rule cr exception ^ ) to 

that generalization may be mentioned. $ Again he 
quotes a o^d says that if a doubt 

arises as to the exact meanlcLg of a grammatical 
qeneTalizatloii, it should be d ispelled by the 

• I ‘ WPtFT vmi; * 

qssra ^ | qr. q. W, ( 

rr^-qq | qf^ q|?i! q*5)^r'u£rt* 

q^trq. I | qrqrMiFgrr; =e^: | 

o*q ) ( qr, q, qt. sq. ^ ), § sqFWPtnl fq^PI- 

t ( qR. qr. 5i^j t). 
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authoritative interpretation of that generalization' 
supplied by thegraromarlana, and that the gramma- 
ttcal acience should not be supposed to be 
meaTungless on account of Ihal doubt. Though the 
eternal relation between a word and its meaning ts 
understood from the actual use.oi language made by 
people, and though people use words in language 
without forming them and without consulting e 
grammarian fox the knowledge of their correct 
use, yet grammar sets down rules or generaUza- 
liona lor their correct use# which conduces (o the 
xeitgicus merit, f further tells what Is meant 
by ' Interpreletion or Explanation ' end adds that 
Explanation does not merely mean the separation 
of words in a qit as ‘ but It 

includes collectively the citation of examples and 
counter-examples, and addition oi words ra- 
cpiiied for completing the meaning. All this haa 
to be done in the case of a beginner. ” Thb 
scientific method oi explaining the ^3 or ol starting 
from a generalization to an example is followed by 
everywhere in hia In addition to this it 
is instructive to quote In this context a concrete 

1 •t’Tt I *. **T 





55i3E^qtrg% 55^11^1*15n^ l ('?r* rr. ?tt. 3?i* t) 

e ife: Titl l 

ft ir?5q|V»[ sqirjqH 




m, 1^. srr.an, t. 
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illustration of his etymological aad dialectic 
inelhod of eiploiaing e Vedic verse. It is as follows- 

IdddHt g?J5^ qw ^ \ 

aniT ^ersT*i: itlqf snf^ ii 

^3 utalg-fra^ ^irasT i ^ 'snifw: i iprar mi- 
%r I ^T^inpr l O'lS^iPt iiro | aw 

B??jrf5r srnitt i ^rs I li ? *i *I7T 

g^? ^^iTTOT! I 

* Tflt^ ^1% * I (ijri ^ \ 

g vf ft ^’tJ igi Bq i MR ^T *Ti(a II ” -^, n, nr. an. ? 

PartlcularlT, this Dialectic h^ethod of expUna' 
tion has been (ollowed b 7 throughout the 

-v^rhole of his i4tlH i m , assumed, In the later 

commeutar? Ule raiur®/fhe de/ini fe form of ‘<3®^ mV, 
vrhicb will be dealt with In detail later on. 

It will be clear from what has been said above 
that is in favour of the deductive method of 

teaching grammar, inasmuch as he finds that 
the process of starting from a qeneiUzatton to an 
example is the moat economical way of dealing 
with that subject. Yet he recognizes the truth thot 
people learn language by actual usage, and that 
QTammar simply helps I hem to correct and organize 
their speech. Of course, he is quite conscious of the 
fact that the generelizotions or rules of grammar 
ere based on I ho language elroady in uaa, and that 
those generalizaitons are arrived at inductively 
iy grammarians from the particular examplos 
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of the language used. He again achnowledges 
the importance ol concrete ercrmpies ( 3 ^ 1 ^, 

which claril? the meanings ol ebsltact rules 
particularly in the case ol beginners ( ), 

It maYf therefore, be said that in the teaching of 
grammar the inductive met hoc/ of starting froro 
examplefl to the rule, though not economical. Is not 
guile contrary to his purport. It must be admitted 
that the Inductive method is limited in lie scope, 
since according to it we cannot exhaust all the 
examples in language IIIustrating a particular 
grammoUcal rule, and that it is notstiictly scIentXiio 
to arrive at a generalization from a tew examples. 
But 11 must be remembered that even in ihe 
deductive process of starting from a generaliza¬ 
tion to examples it is not possible to guote 
all examples. Thus in respect of the strictly 
scientific teaching of grammar to young pupils 
both the Inductive method and the deductive 
method are on a par with each other. If we take 
Into account the undeveloped understanding of 
young pupils acccrdmg to modem psychology, and 
if we also remember the fact that the grammarians 
like Tiil^ and themselves derived gramma* 

tlcal generalizations from the repeated observation 
of concrete Unguistio facts, there is no harm in 
leversing the order of the traditional process of 
teaching grammar (from rules to exan^les ) only 
et the beginner's stage. 

The scientific way, in which the grammariane 
themselves proceed inducfive/y through the re- 
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pea ted obaervatfon of concrete ©Mrnplea to the 
genetallzaHon* and anelyae wordg into and 
U again deacribed by qii^ as follows. He 
says that the dlslinct meanings of and 

can be known by the Lcgica! Method of Agtee- 
meni end Difference ( ).! 

For instance., when the word ' ^ ’ la uttered> 
the sound of the stem () ‘ 5 ?? * and the affix 
( ‘’ is heard. In association with (his the 

meaning * an object with fruit, roots, leaves and 
branches" is known froin the ‘ ^ and the 
meaning 'oneness' ( J Is known from the qiqif 
‘ n ilgaln, when the word * ^ is uttered., the 

sound disappears ( ^ the sound < ^ » {3 
added and heard ( and the sound * * 

ending fn * sej ’ remains oommen ( sjiqdl ), Along 
with this the meaning*' oneness ' is dropped, the 
meaning ' twoness ' is added, and the meaning ' an 
oblsct vdih fruit, roots, leaves and branches* 



remains common. Hence it can be determined ' 
that the meaning of a sound ( e. g. 9 ) is ihal which 
disappears vrilh I he disappearance of that sounds 
that the meaning of a sound ( e. g. ^ Is ihat 
which ia added with the addition of that sound,and 
that the meaning of a sound which iscomiuon (e, g, 
is that which ramelns the seme with that sound. 

the, word {He cooks) Is uiterW^ 


'll. tJT., and 
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the Bounds * ’ and * *1^ ’ ate haerd; and the 

meanings invarfablT associated Twith them art 
understood by us. In other words, ' the action of 
' ia associated with the stem * «r^’ end 
' the agency end oneness' ( ^ ) ®to aaso- 

dated with the aifii ^ arftl *. If again the word 
tHe reads) is uttered, the sound»<r^’TaniBbea 
( ), *be sound * ‘ is added ( ), o»d the 

sound * 3il?t ’ remains common { ). Ib asso¬ 

ciation with this, the meaning ' action of cooking' 
oi the stem ‘ 'r * vanishes, the meaning ' acllon ol 
reading' of the etem ‘ qf * is added, and the mean¬ 
ing ' agency and oneness' oi the affix * ’ 

remains common. It can, therefore, be decided 
that the meaning of e particular word (e, g. q^) l8 
that which disappears with the disappearance of 
Its Bound, meanloo’'oi a word ( e, g. q?) 

Is that which is added with the addition ol its sound, 
and that the meaning of that which is common 
‘ ^ e. g. 3 |%) Is that, the sound of which is common. 

Thus the repeofed ohservoffonof the presence 
and absence of a sound in its inwai^ble associa¬ 
tion wilh the presence and ai>sence of on idea 
( action, individual or thing) leads us to analyse a 
word into and to find out their agreement 
and differeoce ^ and to determine 

their respective meanings. The same analytical 
process ( q^^?¥K ) of the observation of agreement 
and difference can be adopted in the case of all the 
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«>c.) ol Ih8 SM. 

oMUiowibaltennj (e „ «lg) ot 

tnai I a. g. q^) fu 3 particular f«naa nr 

™ sp^Vfaa 

-.W.C 0 , 

Into L'baart of thl tadirt™?*.!, ‘“,‘° *"’« 

4Uld to uaa^"correctl^'^'^'^“'’' ® 

«nd *<lS^®'iI!^or "I Weentont 

ton th^ o.oh .ound or wori «B7.tn ^o 

■ton. But how c.n thin mnlhSf b" .oohLT 

aynon/ma Ute t _^. ^ wa o© appjfad to 

fcomonyais tJte ^^ 1 ' ' ***’'" 

answers that here too ihe mean^ 

by the same method. For It ^loSdh ff 

«d observation ot the presence and^ah* 
sounds or words that tfe* aoa absence of 

word « w,ji rIht • WflMnr 

a homonym are Jlmifsd £n denoted by 

toUInd numb® of soon* i, fa^j^y, ‘i’”'? 
vrtlh a Jimftad numbnr of mnaoTng, ft h 
possible to apply (he oie(hod of '“'t' 

cases nnH j,l=« * j 1 in Such 

CMOS, and also to determine the dkiinrei 

ot iT^ and otabnct roeaiunga 
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This sciealilic me/hod of the repeated observa* 
tion oJ and siiferEp In the grenimetical ionoe 
of words as described in detail by is the /n* 

duciive method. This is the grammarian's own 
approach topartSculai lingulatlc facta bo os to arxivo 
of the orammailcal generolisaliona or rules. The 
seme concrete process should be adopted in toach- 
BiC oroniniOT to young pupils. In other words, the 
pupils are to be placed first in the position of to* 
yesiigators into Ihe aimilarily or difference of the 
particular forms of words, and then led Ihrough 
their repeated observation to arrive at a generaliza¬ 
tion as the last step. This method is, of course, to 
be adopted up to a certain stage of the understand¬ 
ing of pupils, when the concrete approach to 
grammar is calculated to prove more beneficial 
to them. Moreover, it should be noted that the 
field of the observation of linguistic facts in 
the case of pupils ia far more limited then that 
in the case o! a grammarian who has to traverse n 
vast area. The Inductive method can, therefore, be 
followed In the case of pupils in a far more eco¬ 
nomical way, though this procedure would not be 
thoroughly scientific, as the generalization would 
be reached after the observation of a few linguistic 
facts. Another linguistic principle to be noted in the 
of 9(1’^ is that there Is the intimata jre7ctf/on or 
invoriabJe assoclolion be/iv*^een a soEind f word } 
and its meaning. This psychological fact observed 
by him shows how a diroct bond between a word 
and an idea la formed In our minds; and It gives a 
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lu- ijas presented o sclantltic aspect to 

propounded gsooral methodology 

IwoinportartgMraMU. 

.,.. f, r S°' >iyft.ndlho oflheicAa 

.. ■ 'WT "io w»« Buddhiefi The 

^T ^ pnnelMlIy d«J, will. phiig«^|^, 

Iheory rf XTl^'rf “Pounds j« del.|l a,, 
whoZr^ <^«°rd-.s„noo ). The otumnsrisD,, 

is m ’’WrftuS- saj lhai (ha 

L “‘«*°lwosds,aS 

'W/oro, X^a, „ ‘’f 

lodguago, and Ih-'l 1 “ ‘l>8 imft of 

sepsratina ihe «& and tranT*^! “afhod of 

w *«e and pf e vvord / q? \ la 

aginary and arilHoial prcceas adopted solely for 
ot he^^TS. the understanding 

Perhaps, the best com- 

ev^rv^ explfllgp 

ord« T chiefly foUo«r|„g 

order of q^s adopted by appears that (he 

^ (I?f: ^ erft^n 
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study ol the Panlnlan syatem wsa popular with Ih* 
the Buddhists, oi whom the authors of the and 
have contributed much to the system 
qJ It ta interestmg and instructive to tnow 

what I*tslng, the Cbineae pilgiim of the 7th 
century (671-695 A- D, b says about the ancient 
qranunaiians in Byatem^ the ancient methods 

of studying it and the period required for finishing 
the study of each work. With reiereace to the 
prominent position held by Gramnwi in the 
curriculum of the 7th century A D„ I-tsing says, 

" 1 trust that now a thorough study of Sanskrit 
qiammar may clear up many dUficullies ween< 
counter whilst engaged In translation.'' He then 
refers to the 3iET®inft of and further says, 

" Children begin to learn the 53 when they ere 
e/giit years oW and can repeat it in eight months 
ijme." Then incidentally mentioning 'The Book on 
) he tells that the pupils studied after- 
wards ' ^e Book on the Three Khllas/ It ts said to 
contain three parts, viz., sjEUig, w or firy ( 

t) and. 3 !inf^. The a^aqig ia said to deal witbi|s?w 
and { 3 ^ or the declension of nouns and con¬ 
jugation of verbsjf the or ^ (!) treated of " the 
formation of words by means of combining a root 

$ He H also mlted ‘ ^ the 

author of the a detaited commentary on the 

'I' Was this ^'<’1 like our * * and * ^l3r 

’ containing ready-made forms of words I 
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and a suffix or Tufftxas and the 41111 ^ contained 
"a cl ass of primary flufJtxea begiimfng with 3 /' After 
this he says," Boys begin to learn the booh on the 
three Khllos (or ^ three pieces of waste land') when 
they ere t ea years cld, and understand them thoro- 
ughly after three years' diligent study. " Hegaiding 
the exact -nature of the three fesjs nothing more 
than this can be sold, since except the they 
do not seam to exist to-day. The worh studied of tar- 
wards by ancient pupils is the which is styled 
' The VrStti-Hutra' by him and about which he says, 
" Boys ol///teen begin to study this conunentary, 
and luiderstond it after five years. If men of China 
go to India for study, they have first of ell !o lesm 
this (gianunalicel) work, then other subjects; 
If not, their labour will be thrown away. All 
these boolts should be laamt by heart- But tM^ , 
as a rule, applies only to men of high talent, 
while for these of medium or little ability a 
different measure { method I must be taken 
according to their wishes. They should study hard 
day and night, without letting a moment pass for 
idle repose...... Alter having studied this comment-' 

ary, students begin to learn composttlon In prose 
and versa, and devote themselves to logic 
and metaphyalc ^ srfwEiT^l^j In learning the 
they rightly draw inferences 
end by studying the * their powers of 

♦ Here he refer? to the Sanskrit text of 
whkh is written In a beautiful Sanskrit style. 
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coroprehenaion fncreoae- Thus instructed by their 
teachers end Enstnicttng others they pass two or 
three years, generalty in the Nalanda monastery/' t 
I-tsing then alludes to qa^l^'s which is called 

‘ * by him^ and which was studied at the last 

stage oi the grammatical course. About it he 
remarks, " Advanced scholars learn this In three 
years."- He then gives detailed information about 
the personality and works of s^f?. 

The conclusions to be deduced irom the ebova 
extiecls are that in order to attain a thorough 
mastery of Sanskrit the study of grammar was con¬ 
sidered to be the most Important means; and it (he 
whole period mentioned for fimsblng the full course 
In it up to the study of be taken into 

considerotlon^ it comprises about twelve years, 
testifying to the adage *«#*(q^a55r). 
Another note-worthy fact is that even though the 
grammar oi qiPlf^ has been held to be e it was 
found to be an indispensable subject of study by 
the non-Vedic Buddhists also; and this fact proves 
the non-sectatlan character o) its major portion 
which is devoted to the Classical Sanskrit. The 
third thing to be noted is that the study of 
grammar was first begun and continued at least 
for nine years up to the complete study of the 
after which Ihe attention of students 
wos drawn to the reading of literature like the 

IA Record of ihe Suddhist fteligjor^^ by l-tsing. translated 
b/h Takakusu. 
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to composition in prose and rerse^ and to 
the study of other hJce lo^c and metaphystcs. 
It is not definiteIr knovrn whof sort of literature 
(prose and poetry) other then the was 

read by 'students. It is highly probable that the 
o£ and some other literary works were 

read along with the ^et the study of 

^ammarfor nine continuous years without anything 
xil literature was, doubtless, unduly long and tedious. 
It may be said here that Sanskrit was perhaps used 
in speech and writing by cultured people at thot 
time, that if was a far more living language to the 
people of that period than it Is at present, and that 
being in closer touch with it the onicent students 
could perseveringly pursue their grammotlcal studies 
in the light ol concrete ^cainples of the living 
language. Granting all these Buppoaitions it ought 
to be said that the locessent pursuit of grammar 
for so longs period might certainly have been 
Irksome 1o students. To add to this tedium every- 
Ihlng had to be learnt by heart. Although learning 
by heart has Its own merits which I-fsing has 
acknowledged elsewhere, * it may be suggested in 
agreement with him that there is some room for 
Improvement In such a method, and that dlstinc-' 
lion between intelligent end ordinary atudenfa 
should be observed in this respect, t-fsing, perhai^:, 
means that learning by heart should be limited 

* l-tsing's passage about the importance of memorization 
has been i^uoieU byua inUie chapter on '5}^llabus|n 
Sansicrit,’t Sectioit II). 
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only to important thinos like the and that 

the period of studficg grammar should be shortenedi 
80 as to allow more time for the reading of literature. 

It must be remembered that the 
written strictly In Ihe order in which has 

tfrltten hie which te wanting In « proper 

topical arrangement. The result of this was that 
unless the whole of the was studied for five 

years, it was not poEsibls for ancient students (o- 
know the grammatical ionnatfon of woids. Had the 
bean taught according to some topical 
arrangement/ Its study might have been simplified 
and prosecuted in a less number of y^srs. It wa^ 
necessary to adopt that aTiangement of grammaticat 
topics which would conespond to the change in 
the genius of Sanskrit from the Verbal to the 
Kominsl Style, it is, therefore, advisable to mark 
the sieges of grpwlh which Sanskrit language has 
gradualiy undergone, and the chief cheracterisUcs 
which it haa assumed once lor all. 

Since the Vedic times Sanskrit has been the 
language of ihe religion, science and culture of the 
Hindus, It is now our language of sacraments; and 
It has been definitely proved by scholars that it was 
used in speech and writing by the cultured classes 
up (o the beginning of the Mohammedan period. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries A, D., it was the- 
court language of the ^S/ as ts evidenced by the 
Sanskrit inscrlptionE of that period, and even the^ 
Buddhists and the Jains,, despite the commands of; 
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the founders of Ihetr religions to uae only srrt'iiV 
Adopted the suitable medituo of Sanskrit In later 
times for the propagation of their faiths, and 
substenlleUy contfibuted to Sanskrit qranunar 
and literature. Yuan Chwang (629-645 A, D, ), 
the Chinese pilgrim, tells that Sanskrit was used by 
the Hindus and the Buddhists of the 7th centurr 
A. D,i in debates, public and private. He says. 
In language, speaking generally, they have not 
varied from the original source, but the people of 
' Mid-India ' are prs'eminently explictt and correct 
tn speech, their expressiona being harmonious and 
elegant, like those of the devcs, and their intona¬ 
tion clear and distinct, eerving as a rule and 
pattam for others. "$ He also mentions the fact 
that the language was undergoing deterioration 
along the border lands cf Indio; yet it can clearly 
be seen that Sanskrit was being spoken, mere 
correctly of course by cultured people, in his time. 
Side by side with this Ihe ceaseless liferaiy activity 
of the most distinguished and learaed pools and 
philosophers continued in producing the best lilera' 
ture in Sanskrit at least up to the end of the 12th 
cenhiiy A. D. 

How the gradual and continuoiis transition of 
Sanskrit irom the Verbal to the NominQl Style 
may be described. The most ancient Vedic 
Sanskrit assumed anew form In the and 

which chiefly represented the Verbal Slyle. 
In the Brahmanlo Sanskrit the antiquated forms of 


$ Yuan Chwang's Travels In India, tqr Thctpas Watters, 
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Vedic words are elimineted; fha declension of 
riouns being regularized approaches that of the 
Classical Sanskrit; verbal roots are classiiJed 
according to conjugations, though the distinclion 
between the and is not BtrJctl 7 

observed; and'the indscltnable participles ending 
In ^ ^ and * are being regularly used. In 

it verbal foinis I finite verbs J in all tenses and 
moods are abundantly found, and Ihe correct use 
of the past tenses, viz., the Perfect and the Aorisi, 
is made. The sentences are short, simple and not 
involved or complex. 11 the relative clauses are 
used, they are easy and very few. The language of 
the shows almost ihe same trails, yet it 

contains less archaic lorzns than the and 

comes nearer to the Classical Sanskrit. 

The works which followed the ^q^g^s show 
a marked change from the Terbal to the Nominat 
Style, a few features of which have been indicated 
in the contest of ^-worlts. qrfiri^’s are, of 
course, not an exception to the general tendency 
of the ij^-worka, end strangely enough, adopt the 
Nominal Slyle simply for the sake of brevity, though 
they deal with verbs at a great length. Although 
treats of the Sanskrit language of the literature 
that preceded him, yet he mainly treats of Ihe 
spoken form ^ *^^1) of Sanskrit in his time. Thus the 
norm laid down by in his grammar brought, as 
it were, into being the Classical Sanskrit and exert^ 
od a permanent influence upon the later Classical 
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XlterotuTO/ which was, on tho whols, promvnonUy 
Nominal In styls* This style can ba traced back at 
least to 3CX} B. C, when* wrote his 

Tie main features of that Nomiiial Style are aa 
follows— 

(1) In the Nominal Style more stiess ts laid on 
the case-relations of nouns and ncun'^equivalenta 
( adjectives, nomiRal derivatives and verbal deiiva* 
fives ) as espressive of various senses llke^^ 

^5^, etc., than on the finite verb, which occupies 
on insignillcaol position In a Sanskrit sentence. 
Many times the genitive, as a general case 
expresses the sensaa of fother cases. The genitive 
and locative absolutes, which express special 
relations oi a subordinate clause with the principal 
clause, are peculiar lo Sanskrit. 

(2) Compounds ate employed in a more or less 

degree in the Classical Dteiature giving rise to Lhe 
four styles ot Sanskrit compCBitlon, viz,, niisft, 

and Compounds are doubtless use^ tor 
securing brevity of expression; yet some later 
wtitere use lengthy compounds so profusely that 
they make their language perplexing, cumbrous 
end artificiaL The compound, which com* 

presses a whole Eontence into an adjectival phrase 
and which adds grace to the language, is a specia* 
llty of the Nomina) Style. The compound 

is another speciality which bitngs together more 
words than one into an adverbial phrase. 

{3} The verbol forms of the root ^ and ^ (to 
be I ere many limes idiomatically dropped, and 1 ha 
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ibnctjon of these two ie performed fay nouns and: 
adjectives, which ere their complimenls, and which 
ere, therefore, used predicalivoly, Sometimea e 
▼orb like ' ' la split into two parts, one sionlfy- 

Ihg the special action by means of a noun or ad'^ 
jective like * ’ or * qf; and another denollnQ 

the general aciicn by means of verbs like * ’ 

or ‘ This tendency Is generally found among 
the ifiinTHiSr who split verbs like * qira * into ‘ qrJR 
Sometimes the verb Is altogether 
dropped by using nominal expressions like ’ 

for Thus nominal derivatives and partici- 

ploB are many times employed for Unite verbs. Again 
the passive form of a verb or a participle bot more 
occurrence then the active one. All these devices afe 
used perhaps for BiinplifyJng * Expression * through 
the non-obseivance of dbfinctions in the conjuga-^ 
tional system, end have caused many roots in the 
to fall Info disuse. The tendency of avoiding 
difficult verbal forms by means ol the above devices 
Is found in the and the which ere 

specially meant lor beginners In Sanskrit, The verbs 
in the presant tense ere genereUy used in the 
speeches ol characters in dramas and stories, in 
the ststem^nts of general truths and in the descrlp* 
five and reflective compoaitlons; yet the passive 
forms of the present tense are mostly preferred 
to the active ones. The finite verb in the 
present tense b many times eliminated by using 
the present participle adjeclively or predicatively. 
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in oidar to join clauses and maintain tha balance 
and continuity of a fisntence. The historic and 
habitual present tenses are found generally in the 
and similar works. The fulura tense is less 
frequent than the present; and the Second Future is 
more common than the First Future, The adjectival 
use of future parficlplea is also made for joinlag 
clauses and maintaining balance in a senienea. 
The past lemo is mostly employed in narraiion, 
and the use of the Imperfect^ Perfect and Aorist 
with their special functions is made more or less 
correctly by authors. Some authors do not seem 
to observe any distinction among those three 
tenses; while some without employing the actual 
forms of the past tense indicate f t simply by using 
^ > with verbs in the present tense. The more 

common way of denoting the past tense ia 
that of using the past passive participles and paat 
active participles, which do the work ofnoun- 
eguJvalents, of qualitative and predicative adjec- 
ilves, or of finite verbs themselves. The past passive 
parifciplos of transitive as well as intransitive verbs 
are, however, more frequent than the past active 
participles, and hence the authors usually adopt 
passive and impersonal constmcilons in their 
writiiigs. Similarly, potential passive paxiiclpleg ere 
frequently used for verba in the potanlial mood 
end the sentence In which they are employed 
naturally becomes passive in construction. This 
general parttalily for past pertlclplas shows the 
indifference of the authors to the specific functions 
of the above three kinds of the past tense. 
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(4) Syntax— ond tmper3on<il conBiruo* 
ttons, afl referred fo above, are frequent In sentences. 
Later authors eihibll much fondness tor peri- 
pbiafi)ir< alUteralions, lenothy compounds, double 
entendre, and coinpUcated or unwieldy sentences. 
An dbnnative sentence is aometinies turned into 
that with a double negative. The Sanskrit sentence 
affords much scope for flexibility of expression cn 
account of freedom in the order of words given by 
the inflexional nature of the Isnguage, The order 
of words, however, fe not wholly arbitrary, since la 
sentences language-units f words, etc,) aro used 
according to the nahaal sequence of thought. In 
a prose sentece, iheieforo, the subiect with its 
attributive adjuncts comes then the object, tl 
any, with ils attributive adjuncts, and the verb or 
predicate with its adverbial adjuncfs comes last- 
But adverbs and adverbial eipresaions never come 
at the end of a sentence. The words which are 
governed precede those by which ihey are governed; 
and hence a qualitative adiective precedes Its 
substantive; but predicative adjectives come alter 
the subject. Words in the genitive and these 
in apposition gene rally precede a noun to which 
ihey are related. Vocatives, inteTrcgatives and 
exclamatory words come at the beginning of a 
sentence. The predicate generally follows the 
subject, yet this order is sometimes reversed for 
the sake of emphasis. Conjunctions ere gene* 
rally used at the beginning of clauses, yet those 
like 3 , ft, etc-, never occur at the begtin 
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niiMj. Relative woida like iRr, etc., 

are used at the be^ning of aubordlnate clauses 
and their cOTreletlves like wur, 37, eiSi, etc., 
stand before the principa] clause. But os in 
Encriisb, the subordinate clauses sometltnes folbw 
the principal cl ana©, Lthe order of relalive and 
correlative words being correspondingly reversed. 
Sometimes the relative words stand between two 
clauses in such a way that their correlatives are 
naturally dropped. iUssolute constructions mostly 
precede the principal clausa, and absolutivsa 
ox infinitives coming at the end of subordinate 
clauses precede the finite verb In the principal 
clause. The same holds good in the cose of 
gerunds in *sp];'( q?^) which somelimea compress 
A clause Into a small phrase. Later writers employ 
unduly long sentences which generaUy contain a 
single subject, a single object if any, and a single 
finite verb; but a single noun in them is related to 
s succession of lengthy expressions in apposition, 
or to a series of adjectival pbrases composed of 
long compounds, or to a row of relative clauses, 
short words being Interspersed here and there In 
them to mark pauses. Thus it is found that the 
major portion of a sentence fn the Classical Sanskrit 
mostly consists of nominal forms (nouns, adjectives, 
participles, J, and a single finite verb in 

It is postponed to its end. 

(5} The style common to all the ^irs in th« 
later period is nominal in the extreme, since sen¬ 
tences In it represent, in addition to Ihe above-^ 
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TOnliraed chSMCtBrirtlc*, the ob.ence of 
md obondonoo of otalract nooM 
lenalhy espressioiia to Ihe nomltiotiva 
cases. Even the participles and the 

of case-relations are ignored by 

compounds with the set words ‘ 
etc. Another tendency obsetvable ® 

the 5 n«s is that oi giving every now and then e^ 
biological senses, which ere sometimes This 

Stvla which has been brought into being by the 
later degenerate indeed^ though it is use¬ 

ful for showing preciaenesa in scientific concepts, 
but It has generally been adopted by other 
03 they have coma under the direct iniluence 
of the Kipr syslem. As formerly indicated, there are 
three types of this nominal style of the The 
first, i. e., the dialogue types which is essentially 
nominal yet simple, chaste and lively, is represented 
by ihe rnujs of and w*, the second 

or ihe lecture type is represented by lhe5frff^«l» 
■which, though It is nominal In style. Is yet lluent 
and free from any kind of artificiality; and the third 
or the moal artificial type is represented by later 


works on dllisrsnt 

'What has been detailed above may be aptly 
summed up in the words of Dr.Bhandartar who says 
as foUows-'The real classical Sanskrit is the Sansfait 
of the Epics, the Putanas, the metrical law-books, 
the better or earlier specimens ol Kavyas or poems 
and dramatic plays, and ol the early philosophical 
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or exegeiicol worts. And if wo examine ihis Iltera- 
tare, wo shall find that (ho greater use of attributlTo 
or nominal forms of expression gradunUy drove 
out a large portion of the Sanatiit verb, and gave 
« ROW character io the language, which may 
be thufl described: — Very few verbal forms are 
UB^ besides those of such tenses as the Present 
and Future; piiticlplaa era frequently met with; the 
verbal forms of some roots, especially of those 
belonging to the less comprehensive classes, have 
gone out of use, and in theJr place we often have a 
noun expressive of the special action and a verb 
eipieesive of acilon generally; compound words 
are somewhat freely employed; and a good many of 
the Taddhita Jorms or nominal derfvetivds have 
disappeared, and In their stead we have peri- 
Pl^asiic expressions, Jf the tteaiisssof Panini and 
oiheis hod perished, and we had to construct o 
grammar of the Sanshii irom thecfasdcol V/fero- 
fujvsiAove above/ndica/ed, our Verb and the 
Toddhita portion would be very ^^ea^rre/'t 

The first grammarian, who took into account 
the predominance of (he Nomine] Style in Satisfciit 
and changed accordingly the order of grommatical 
topiq^ to he taught to beginners^ v/as 1st 

century A, D.}, the founder of the system, 
otherwise called the^pr or the origin of 

which was ascribed to the son of He 

realised the fact that system, in the absence 

of any topical arrangement, was studied only by the 
t Wilson Philological Leciurej, ( 1914), P. 24. ~ ~~ 
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advanced classes, end that the masses, who were 
keenly interested In Sanskrit lUetature. had no 
means oi studyma Sanskrit grammar easUy and 
speedily. In order to moot this popular demand he 

composed the which I re a led ol a s much 

arammar as was required for the underatanding of 
the classical literature, though they did nol exbatmt 
the whole grammatical science or produce erudite 
grammarians. With a popular aim he purposely 
dropped In the tho Urtii^K^i^s, tho 

formed therefrom, the artificial like aif^, ^ 

etc., ihe whole of tho srfe*!T, and all obscure 

or unnecessary details. Hence the liial gramme. 
Tian making, with a clear insight, grammar 

eubaotvlent to the classlcoi Sanskrit Uterature 
^rfctly in accordance wUh its ifominal Stylo, is 
who made a decisive improvement on Topic's 
gramriar by systs in all cally arrangUig the gramma¬ 
tical topics in the following order— 

<: ^ and ^ ^ ^ifs. 

Though Ihe details ot this order have been 
dropped here, Ihe broad oullloe, as given above, 
will cleariy indicate how he first deals with Iho 
nominal part oi Ihe language and lastly with tho 
verbal part, and how later grammarians have been 
more or less inlluenced by ihe fiiiRiln respect ol Jhe 
arrangoment of giammafical topics. Dr. Belvalkar 
has proved that Ihe chapters in the on the 
^ ^ originaUy 
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written by ^ end tbol they wero later on 

interpolated In it lor maicing up its delicienciee. 
This is highly probable because those portions are 
not quite necessary in a popular grammar, although 
it must be admitted that the knowledge ot a levs 
important iffegs and frsgs Is vary essential 

to the study ot the classical Sanakfll literature. 
Dr. Belvailcar slgnilicanlly says, If srl^did not 
think it necessary to leach Ihsp^fleclion to his 
Royal pupil ( ), no more did he care to leach 

him ihe n% 5 T section i or the gfluwR, section) '*,* If 
wb again take into consideration the last sentence 
in the previoualy quoted passage of Dr. Bhandaikar' 
we understand why might not have written 
his chapter on the portion. 

If there is a grain of truth in the divine origin 
of the Iroro the son of it ig 

that wrote the 4?Tg=?tij5is after ihe close study 

of a system, the origin of which was QBcrlbad 

toi^. For instance, the » 

‘ ^ 

‘ ^im ), ‘ ^ ^ ( qrj, 

Hn )t * (w. ), ' ^ 

(*n. v-^'-v ), etc., bear close resenablance to the 
coneaponding ^s of The most Important 

contribution, however, made to grammar by 
iB that of the itatural ( nomiDalJ arrangement and 

• See Dr. Balvalkar*s • Systems of Sanskrit Grammar.! 
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jegoence o/ grofflmofi'ca/ topics; and this ia lha 
reascn why the ts “ow studied in Bengal- 
The itj[h^< | u|S opitomiaes the whole ol Sanskrit 
grofflinar in eleven chapters of 23@ verses ( sjfnvfiWj 
3 J )» stofea that the tradition oi this 

Qrommar has been handed down from 55 ^^ or gtlK- 
This^ perhaps, means that Ihe chaplsTs in 
the epitome of the and hence 

itlsnatoal that the order of granunaticsl topics 
in the former is almost the same as that in the 
latter. Those chaptera are, therefore, calculated 
to serve the valuable purpOBe of setlUng the most 
essential grammatical portions to he studied by 
or din ary students. 

It is found after careful examinattorL and com¬ 
parison lhat the later grammatical works like the 
o* (9lh century A. D,), the 

of ( 11th eenhiry A. D. ), 
the tlSth century A. D.), the of 

{13th cenfwy A- D.), the ^qi|p!T of (14lh 

century A. D.), the of (15th century 

A- D h and thel%^ng^l5'^ of 1 #^ (I7th century 
A. D.) have more or less followed the same order of 
grammatical topics as in the qrttp^.t It i® *iot 

hs dste according to MM. P- V. Kane is Bbout the 8th 
century A, D. See hh Introduction to the 

■j-See Or, Beivalkar’s ‘Systems of Sanskrit Grammar,* 
We have, mortover, ccnsulied several original works of 
thos^ systems and other grammatical manuals, both in the 
printed and manuscript form, In order to ascertain the 
natural order of topics and to arrive at the above condusions. 
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defioifely known how (ar they wer« influenced by 
the If 11 Is supposed that some of them have 

independently discoverd the natural anangement 
of topics/ It means ibat they have consciously of 
unconsciously tended to iho same natural ordar in 
accordance with the prominenilT Nominal character 
of Classical Sanskrit; and this Jact doubtless yields 
a linguiailc principle that ih& fJomSna! part of 
Sonskrtl grammar rausi be taught to puprfs before 
the Verbai part. 

Almost all the above grammariariB ezcapt 
Bod have dropped the 

vftiTPTTS and the OI all the QramniBticel 

works prior to the o* the and 

fhe seem to have been the moat popular, 

since they are non-sectarian and treat of Important 
topics In an easy, brief end graded manner. It is 
likely that should have availed hlmseif of all 
the attempfs of his predecesBors In the esteoutlon of 
the perfect end natural arrangement of grammatical 
topics In his Tel It is almost certain that 

ha owes more to the of and the 

of iimTi than to others In this respect, 
inaamuch as they are the works belonging to 
system, and have more or less done justice to the 
The esjTS and sections, how¬ 
ever, are not properly pieced in the which 

gives the first two at the end and the section 

tn the middle^ has made a decided 

improvement on the in this respect The 
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order of topics in the la broadlf as 

follows— 

I— \ B?I, \ q^iFTT, ^ Hpe, Y a^sqsi, 

^ ^n5q:^r, a <£ miw, ^ u 

II— u 3^Ti^, tv 

The credits therefore^ of bringing ell the topics 
connected with the nominal part in the tlrst rolume 
of the of deellng with the verbal part 

in its second volumOi of doing proper justice to the 
at the end» and of populorlzing the sya* 
tem of inPt!^ in a now and perfect form certainly 
goes fo iift#. Thus in the evolution of the arrange' 
jnent of grammatical topics corresponding to the 
growth of Sanskiit from the Verbal to the Komlnal 
etylo the represents perhaps the last 

stage, and is an epoch-making work from the view* 
point of the re-establishment of trrf^%'s system. 

Alter had written the fe^TFrt^tg^ his 

disciple who was saturated with tnfailVs 

aystem, and who knew very well the relative impcrU 
anoe of every ^ from the view-point of average 
students, popularized that system more than ihoso 
of the and the Ho.succoBslveiy Issued 

with untiring energy his three epitomea of the 
the the 

and the t Out of about 4000 of 

the contahis 2315 the 

■)■ This is still in a msnvicript form. 
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1^0 and the 700 ffitfl. All those 

epitomes indicate the gradual process of reducing 
the most important grammatical portions to their 
tnlnim um. The which Is not yet 

printed/ will render voluoble assistance to those 
who want to ascertain the most essential topics ot 
grammar to be studied by averaas pupils. As 
regaida the arrangement of topics the noteworthy 
feature of all those epitomes is that they alt^oately 
deal with f/ie nom/jiaf part and the verbal part of 
Sanskrit. The general order oi topics in them is 
as follows^ 

K m, R % 3?^, V \ 

u f^rra?i*r C % sfe, !« 

In this arrangement has devoted to the 

teaching of verb'formation ) 596 In the 

486?i^8 in Ihe 

HOi perhaps, thought that unless the 
pupils would broadly underaiond the formation of 
verbs, they would not realize the propnety of 
the participles often used in literature. Thus 

he thought that the alternate teaching of the noml> 
zial part and the verbal part would be beneficial 
to students, and hence he changed the order of 
topics in the It should be admitted that 

there is come truth in the view that nouns and noun- 
equivalents should be taught side by side with verbs 
and verbal dart vat Ives so as to give some idea of the 
Sanskrit sentence. Yet under the present ciicum- 
etaoces when Sanskrit is becoming an unpopular 
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subject, it i& expedient to limit the formation of 
verbs to the First Group of Conjugations only. The 
reasons lor this vrilj be stated in a soparate chapter.? 

teo baa recaal almost the whole 
of the ajsMnft with the addition oi 112 trfwiqra ®ed 
important senfancea from the oi He 

has pot teoether all thia matter in his 
1 1882 A. D. ;!j which follows almoat the same order 
of grammatical topics as in the 
which seeks to explain the clearly in Hindi. 
On account of the importance he attaches to the 
Vedic lore he deprecates the the the 

the and the wKichj he aaysy 

either do not at aU deal with the or give 

a secondary place to 11. When he hintself follows 
the order of topics in the tt is unaccount¬ 

able why he should denounce even that monumejital 
work. He asserts that the whole of Sanskrit grammar 
can be mastered in three yearSj while the 
and other grammatical works like the ^r, the 
ipftnTT, eto.^ make the subject more difficult He, 
however, shows much respect for ri?TflTH?j, 

the study of which Is re commended by him. He 
has expressed the same views in his 
(), And has demonstrated there in detail 
the method of teaching grammar. He says that the 
of qiPr^ should be first taught to pupils with 
special Instructions in pronunciation* Then thei 


$ See' Syllabm in SanjkdtSection iL 
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pupils may bo made to learn by heart the 
and afterwaids all the ^9 may be clearly 
explained. Hera~l he ^ive^ in detail the same 
method oi explainU 19 the ^3 as he haa Jollowed 
in the He lurther eaya that after a 

clear and detailed explanation oi the 
Qiven, it should again be revised, and then the 
should be taught Again, he aesetia that ii 
both the teacher and the taught are intelligent^, 
hardwoiking and perseveiing, the can be 

tinlshed in one year end a half^ and lurther the 
in[p?r=T within the same period. Thus according to 
him 3 student can attain proficiency In grammar in 
firee years, and can properly ond profitably devote 
the remaining lime to the study of other 
prefers (he *giirr' method ( uaed by the great sages 
Ulto and ) oJ teaching gronmiar to that 

followed by the the 

former, he ssys^ is economical from the standpoint 
of time and labour, and as the latter is made pur¬ 
posely difficult and artiHerat (! 1. It is,however, 
strange that though he underrates the 
he generally follows its arrangement of grammalicel 
topics in his I was, doubtless, 

a great Sanskrit scholar who tried his utmost foy 
the revival of Sonakilt learning. His thoughts on. 
the leacbtng of Sanskrit are, therefore, worthy ot 
consideration and trial. 


t See tlM! 
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subject, it /s erppdfdjj/ to Uinii tho iormati^ of 
verbs ioths First Qroup of Conjugations only. The 
reaeona for this will bs stated in a separate chapter.^ 
too has recast aUnost the whole 
of the a?Er£*TNl with the addition of 112 qf^tiis and 
{mportant sentences from the of He 

has put logefbet all this matter in bb 
{1682 A. D. >, which follows almost the aame order 
of grammatical topics as in the oiid 

which seeks to explain the clearly in Hindi. 
On account of the importance he attaches lo the 
Vedio lore he deprecates the the arrs^j the 
the § 1 ^^ and the which,he says, 

either do not at all deal with the or give 

a secondary place to it. When he hinfself follows 
the order ol topics in the it is unaccount" 

able why he should denounce even that momimental 
work. He asserts that the whole ol Sanskrit grammar 
can be mastered in three years, while the 
and ether gremmatlcal works like the the 
etc,, make the subject more difficull. He, 
however, shows much respect for tra^fe's ij^r+nWj, 
the study ol which la recommended by him. He 
has expressed the same views In hts 
( frffw^TTH h demonstrated there in detail 

the method of teaching grammar. He says that the 
of qiptPt should be iint taught to pupils with 
special instructions in pronunciation. Then the 


5 Sae ■ Sytbbus tn SanskritSection 11. 
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pupils msy b« triads to Uarn by heart tbs 
and afterwards all the may be cleartf 
explfiiaed. Hera*]: he gives in detaiJ the same 
method of explaining the as he has lollowed 
in the He JurtheT says that after a 

clear and detailed explanation of Ihe ts 

given, it should again be revleed, and then the 
should be taughb Again, he asserts that if 
both the teacher and the taught are intelligent^ 
hardworking and persevering, the can be 

finished in one year and a half, and further the 
within the same period. Thus according to 
him a student can attain proficiency in grammar in 
fArea years, and can properly and profitably devote 
the remaintng lime to ihe sludy of olher He 

preferis the method ^ used by the great eages 
like qrfrif^ and ) of teaching grammar to that 

followed by the the fesfFcl^rsft, etc,, as Ihe 

former, he says, is econcmlcai from the standpgint 
of time and laboiir, and as the latter is made pur¬ 
posely difficult and arlfiicial (I b It is. however, 
strange that though he undetratas Ihe 
he generally follows its arrangement of grammattcal 
topics in his ^ rg f ini r ^ f was, doubtless, 

a graat Sanskrli scholar who tried bis utmost for 
the revival of Sanskrit tearxiing. His thoughls on 
the teaching of Sanskrit are, therefore, worthy ot 
consideration and triai. 


t See the 
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A new attempt of organizing the ^3 of 

-in such a way that the organization would servo as 
-a good IniroducHon to the has been 

mads by Pt. of Bundi, whose has 

been published by the Venkateshwar Press in 1902 
JL D. He finds that even the contains some 

matter not required by beginners/ and that some 
information usually required by them is not included 
in 11* Ha, tharafors/ has divided the of trrfSiiSr 

Os. 

into two chapters of two eecflons each, and has 
arranged them according to the Concentric Msthcd. 
By the ' concentric method * a subject os a whole ts 
first taught iit a broad out//ne, end then more and 
more details of the same are gradually introduced^ 
-so BS to suit the capacities ol beginners. The 
concentric method Is thoioughly sctenlitic or 
psychological according to the modern technique 
of teaching, and is calculated to be much beneficial 
particularly to novices, if it ia followed in the 
teaching of grammar. The author of the 

for instance, has given in the first section 
of about 745 the broad outline of the whole 
of Sanskrit grammar, has introduced in it all 
the most Important portions required by an 
ordinary student for reading literature, and has 
followed the same order of topics as adopted in the 
epitomes of He has furfher introduced more 

and more details of the same topics in Ihe same 
-order in the remaining three sections of the book. 
This method es adopted by the author is worthy 
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of being actually practised and merlto wider 
circulation. 

Side by aide with the tendency of epltomlzliig 
qrf^rl^'# aiEpsqpft another tendency ol teaching fhe 
ready-made /orni$ o/ nouns and verbs ia viaible 
in tha introduction of grammar. The latter ten¬ 
dency seems to have long preceded the former^ 
If the ‘ sreen" of the Buddhists, as previously 
referred tO/ might have been similar to our 
and It should be remsmbered that the 

need of books like the and the 

is not felt when a language is current or spoken, 
but it Is felt when the language ceases to be 
epoken. The * which is ascribed to 

but which b really written by on unknown 
author, has been commented upon by soma irnwif 
ot 1426 A. D. t It may, therefore, be concluded 
that the manual was wrilien at least before the 
14th century A. D. This smell manual of 25 verses 
gives the most essential infermatloit about 

wid wilhout 

at all dealing with the formation of nouns and verbs. 
The book, therefore, seems io presuppose the know* 
ledge of Iheir ready-made forms on the part of the 
pupils through the and the and 

then tie a Is particularly of syntax and the different 
ieady~mads members of a sentence, ii this pre¬ 
sumption is correct, It may be concluded that the 
practice of teaching th e ready-made forms of aouns 

f Sea Trivandrum SatirkrIt Series, No. 33. 
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and Terbs through Ihe and the mgjPJT^I^ 

Is current among us at least tor the lost 500 yeaie.^ 
The some tendency of dealing with the important 
topics like €nm, afe<t^ fsf, etc., alleT pre¬ 

supposing ihe Imowledge ol ready-made forms. Is 
observable in manuals like the of 

(18 th cerituiy A, D.) ■( and the of 

qi«gti (19th century A. D, J. S It is worthy 
of note that elf sucb manuals stress the necessity 
of teaching first of all in Sanskrit grammar.* 

A third tendency noticeable in grammar 
teaching is the unification of language ( ) and 

grammar (c!^ y, II has formerly been suggested 
how the teaching of generalizations or rules in 
grammar becomes abstract and tedious, without con* 
Crete examples from language and lileratura. It Is, 

§ It may mdd^ntally be mentioned tiere that the B. O. 
R. Imthute NSS. library at Poona possesses a manuscript of 
betongins to 1648 ( ldl2 A. D. ) and we 
too possess adiiTercnt m$, on the same topic, dated ^ 
1623 (1701 A. D. V 

t There are four copies of this ms. In the B. O, R. I, 
MSS. Library, 

S Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, No. 410. 

■ Read 

irMt qgi fl i q . n 

(c) jffhr gg || 

t 
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therefore, necessary to leach grammar aide by side 
vrllh Uterature ao as to give Immediately concrete 
illns(ration8 from the latter. The first poet who 
realised the utility and value of quoting concrete 
ejcaioples m the teaching ol grammar was (5th 
century D. ), who gave the poetic form to the 
story of ^ with the motive of Illustrating the miss 
of grammar In a palatable and Interesting way.')' 
Grammar thus being efficiently taught in the proper 
context of literature can be well recollected by 
young pupils. This tendency of amolgamatioQ 
grammar and Jjteraiure is observable also In tha 
of or t7th century h tha 

of iHTgu" 110th century A. D. ]|, the of 

( 11th century A- D,), the ot (15lh 

century A. D,), the of rkppt, the son or 

(15th century A. D.}, the of 

(18th century A. D. h and the a of 

(19lh century A, D.). 

We have &t> far seen that though the 
according to their theory of hold that a sentence 
is an indivistble whole^ they mainly resort to tha 
theory of or analyale of a word Into its crude 

form (ir^) and affix (s^pr) simply for the sake of 
begiimefB; and in this respect they hove been 
f The commecitary »’ on the f ’ makes 

the rollowing remark at Its beglnning—^'^^ c?^ 
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influenced b? the e/yino/o^icoi ineihod of?n 3 ^. 
Then filter noticinc the cbiei chfiracteTistica of 
ft has been shown how lent a 

scleatilic aspect to grammar by adopting ibo 
eateaorlefi of the and the inefhod oI 

o4 l ?K^» belonging to the In this context we 

have seen that Ihe grammarian's own method ol ana¬ 
lysing words through the direct obserration of lin¬ 
guistic phenomena Is essenlielly inductive, and that 
the same method rhould be followed, with proper 
llmltfitionB/ in teaching grammar to young pupils. We 
have also shown how himself adopts la bis vrrni 
the methods o/ etymology, diotogue, ond Induction, 
It has then been pointed out that the system of 
lUfTttPt was very popular with the BuddhlElsr yet 
In the absence of a topical arrangement in the 
ajufm j jf l, the Bludy of the whole of ayslem 

became unduly long, difficult and tedious to 
students. Then it has been demonsttaled lhat 
Saoskrll langusgs has undergone se^ral stages of 
growth and lhat at last it shows predilection for 
the Nominal Style rather than for the verbal stylo. 
Further, alter indicating the main features of the 
nominal style w© have shown how the need of a 
new grammor like ihe suHing that stylo 

was gtilto natural and how the ^rgf^r Inftuenced 
the later grammarians in reaped of the order 
of gtammalical topics to be taught. We have 
then seen ihal the represents the laat 

Stage in the ©voiuffon o/ the arrongemeat oI 
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topics^ and that in hia three epitomen of Ihe^ 
changed this order a lillle for the aoie 
of beginners. of courEe/ knew the fmport^^ 

ance of teaching nouns be/bre verhe,' yet he 
thought it necessary to teach verbs side by aids 
Tvltb nouns onof helore ihe teaching of por/ic/p/ea. 
Then after retening to iha views of and 

afressing the Importance of th© conceutric method 
In grammar teaching, we have shown that )h© 
tendancy of teaching ready-made Iprms oi the 
Initiai stage, as evidenced by some manuals/ 
has grown stronger than that of teaching detailed 
word-formationi and that after the teaching of 
ready-tnade forms of wordS/ young pupils, while 
reading lilerature, have been Jirat led to imderstand 
the { case-relation }, which 1$ the moat impori- 
anf part of Sanskrit granmiar. Laaly, the import' 
once of concreiB examples In grammar teaching 
end the necessity of unifying grammar and 
/Jferofure have been emphasiiad by guotlng aotuev 
instances of works representing ths harmonization 
of both. In ahoit/ the valuable facts that canb© 
derived from the foregoing treatment of Sanskrit 
grammar are as follows— 

( i } Analysis of words ( vi'ttsiri) io ooion with 
the etymological method is one of Ihe many 
means of entering Into their inner signi¬ 
ficance. Yet etymology is not the only method 
ci approach to language; it must be mad© 
subservlenl to the understanding of the frw 
relation in a sentence. 
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{il ) The order oi grammetlc&l topics to be taught 
should bo in accordance with the Kominat 
Style ol Saoekrit. 

{ill) More alresa should be laid on the teaching of 
than on that of verbs, and the detailed 
formation of verba should be minimized ao 
as to subserve the knowledge of 

(iv) At the initial stage the teaching of ready* 
made forms of words should be more en¬ 
couraged than detailed word-formation. 

( V } Grammar should be taught in the light of 
literature, 1 . e., in association with concrete 
examples from literature, 

{ vi ) Inductive method and ihe concentric 
method may beneficially be applied to the 
teaching of Sonskrit grammar. Thetr limita¬ 
tions, however, should be recognized. 


VI. THE METHOD5 OF THE 

ll hoa he?n so far shown how the %in^^s deal 
•with words (rr?) by employing their peculiar 
methods. It is now advisable to turn to the principles 
ol interpreting a senLeooe ( ) as propounded 

by the tfienef*. The rfhnw, or more properly, the 
primarily Institutes an inquiry 
into the ^ or duty, which is, according to the 
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Ilia performance of sacrifices for the 
effaimnent of heaven. This sacrificial ctilt held ife 
«way over the ancient Hindu eoclet? and induced 
particularly the aactlllcial priests to hold discussions 
in assemblies or sacrificial sessions on doubtful 
points of ritualistic practices and on variations in 
them arising Irom divergent oral traditioi]. Again, 
the Information about the detailE ol saciliiceS em¬ 
bodied in the gliiaTS and being scattered and 

unsystematic lad to the divergence ol opinions on 
this subject. U was li|i]^who first organised all this 
confused mass of sacrilicial lore and transformed 
it Into a system by harmonizing all varying 
views, by deciding whet was principal ^ 

) and subordinate ( rffjT and by 

assigning a proper place to each of them in the 
sacrificial schema. He discovered the laws of inter* 
preting Vedic sentences which would guide one In 
the proper execution of Gacrifices. As his method 
of interpTetatlon was based mainly on reasoning, 
or properly, deducf/ve rsasoning, system 

established by him was otherwise called ll miat 
be remembered that the term was onginally 
applied to the conclusive views rationally arrived 
at In. each tojiuc with its five parts,- and 

was afterwards widely used to indicate the ayllogis* 
tic reasoning In system, which was later 

than the rftnlFiT system. Thus each of the 
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wilh flB five paits^ as fonnerjy dealt with, 
affoided ample scope for the power of erounienta* 
lion, subtle logical analysis, and clear and melhodl' 
cal exposition. This method ol de alin g with an 
was originally Invented by the and 

was also adopted later on iq the or 

as a means of systematic expOEltion. 

In later times, however, and the 

great exponents of the ^^xlhnHT system, were much 
inSuenced by ihe ;rpj system of Of them irqniT 
recognizes the four means of proof (simw ) belong* 
ing to the sttr, viz., airra^ (Perception), t In¬ 

ference ), gqqirr (Analogy or comparison) and 
{Verbal testimony), and adds amnlw (Preaumpljon) 
to them as the fifth one; while accepting ah 

these five means of proof adds or 

(Non-apprehansion or hon-exia fence) to them as the 
sixth one. The tncluds giijtr (Probabflitv) in 

and ignore ' ’ {Tradition ) of the q^l^s 

end *^21’iGe^hire) of the A special feature 

of the tfhneqia mtis! be noted hero that though they 
generally recognize (he above jtttpib, they princi- 
psKy rely on the verbal teatlmony (cx? 3 ii?pir) ol the 
Veda. If the means of proof other than the -'verbat 
testimony' are admitted by them, they have been 
resorted to simply for proving the validity of the 
Vedtc word. Thus though fhe Jater generally 

adopt Inference, the method, and logical 

fallacies of the scfte system, they employ them to 
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BubaervB the ' verbal lestlmony \ In other worda^ 
.the principles of Logic ara used by the only 

In order logivearationalfufarpretetioii oftheVedic 
aontences- AgaiR, adniits /jfve cofegorioa 

of the aysiein. viz., (SubstanceL ^ 

(Quality L f Action), C Generalify L and 

ewT {bherenco ). end odds to them (Energy), 
«iE*q [Similarity) end (Number); while 

recognizes only five categories of the 
viz ^ »pi, etiTT5*t and (Non-eristenoe ), 
Moreover, the tfrqra^s generally accept the causal 
relation ( ), though they differ from the 

system as regards details. It wilt, there- 
fore, be found that ihe ioier have fjeen 

influenced by the Jue/AodD/og^y of the 
system in a jbroocf outline. 

Ih® *pjftiTjeT propounds that some transcendent¬ 
al result ( 3 ^ ), which Is conducive lo the attain¬ 
ment of heaven, comes into being by the correct 
performance of sacrifices. All the principal and 
subordinate acts of a sacrifice are, therefore, made 
by the subservient to Ihis which leads 

one to heaven, li can, therefore, be seen that the 
^VlKiei places a distinct goal or aim before a per¬ 
son wishing to perform sacrifices. With this definite 
end In view it adopts the ciossl/jcof/on of things 
accessory to that end. It classifies the Vedic texts 
and taotificial ads into main divisions and sub-divl* 
alons and adfusts the principol and subordinate 
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eiemeats of iba sacrificial loie in such a war that 
all of them should form a sr^tbetic whole, AH 
these eie, of course, the distinctive features of 
methodoloor; end the pro cess resorted !o by the 
In the interpretation of the Vedic texts is 
proroinentlr analytico-syjniheiic. Thus though 
from the philosophical point of view the 
is not vary Important it can definitely be called * a 
system * on eccount of Its adoption of methodologi¬ 
cal principles in the Interpretation of iftual texts. 
One mayj perhaps/ differ from the in respect 

of their ideas of or heaven end the utiUty of 
sacrifices. Yet the /n/erprafol/ve asp&ef of theii 
system is so very impoTtant that Ibeir principles of 
Interpreting sentences ( ) have deserved the 

honour of wider application to the religious as 
well as secular literature. Those principles have 
been particularly employed fn the interpretation of 
law ( ), though he differs from the 

as regards the ultimate reality of the world 
and the Interpretation oftheUpaniahadic sentences 
relating to has accepted their (action) 

as conducive to the purllication of the mind alone, 
and has made it subservient to the attainment of 
Self-knowledge. An important fact to be noted 
ia that he utilizes the interpretative prlnciplnaa of 
the every now and then, more parlioularty 

in the third chapter of Ms for establishing 

the synthesis of Vedtc santenoea that lead to the 
Knowledge of a^R., Moreover, those fnterprefatlva 
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principles hevu been discussed at length in ihft 
Sanskiii Poetics () and have been more or 
Jess accepted by tbe Sanskrit literary critics. It has 
already been pointed out that the later grammailens 
too ei&iploy the principlee of the their 

works. It may^ thereforei be said with certaintT 
that fhe inlejpre^al/ve side 0 / tJte bos 

sufJstonl/fl//y coatribulBd to th^ general /Ingiusiics 
by stressing the sentence-aspect o{ langvoge mote 
than the olymologicel meanings detached 

words. It has properly demonstraied lhat etymology 
(and even comparative philology 1 Is a futile 
process, unless the conteit ol a sentence is 
token Into account. Another imporiant linguistic 
principle oi the Is that the relation 

between a word and Us jneam'ng being natural 
and etemel, the word is eternal, and that the word 
is not created but is simply manifested by the 
sound. The iftqre^ loT down this principle mainly 
in order to establish their doctrine that (he Vedas 
" are eternal and not created by 0 human author. 
They lurlher aay that words In language primarUy 
connote the genus ^ ) sud nol an in¬ 

dividual (sqf^f). Although the followers of ftfiRsiir?, 
who propound I he theory of C combina¬ 

tion of significant words), say that detached words 
tn language are meaningful, they never lose sight 
of the eentence-aspect of language. On ihe other 
hand, the nntr^ rftnmSi who uphold the iheory of 
(signification of Qyntaetical combi- 
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nation), lay down the principle that words beooma 
ineantngfu] only in tha context of Injunctiva sen¬ 
tences and that they ore znostly learnt according 
to the asQ^e of sidvrs through sentences. 

In general ft may, therefore^ be said that the 
holdosentencefo be the unii of language; and 
this principle accords with the same Western princi* 
pieoflanguage-sludy. Again, bath these schaols 
®f tftiTfflT hold that tha verb is the principsl pari of a 
sentence and la the verb too tha afiix ( irsq^ ) Is the 
most important part. The value of these luigulsfic 
principles end theirheorfn^ on ianguaga-teaching 
will be detailed later on.t Tha fact worthy of note 
is that all these llnguisfic theories of the 
evince a sound method of permanent value and 
have contributed much to the linguistic science. 

Now in order to know the general nature of the 
methodology and interpretative principles of the 
rftitms It Is necessary to see how they classify the 
whole oi the Vede Into main divlaiona and sub- 
divlstona. and expound the rules of its interprota-g 
Won BO as lo reach the goaf aimed at. fn the lira! 
place, according to the aubjeci-matter of the Veda 
they divide it into five principal parts, vis , U)f¥^or 
infunctions laid down by the works. { 2 ) 

qpsf or the Vedic texts which do not lay down 
Infuncltons but remind ue of their meaning, 
when they are recited at the time of performing 
sacrifices. (3};iFq^ or names of sacrifices like 
fSee ‘ Section X\ 
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^ etc., (4) or prohlbiUons which 
are negative inluncHonSf and (5) or psBaeges 
which roooiEniend or censure a Iblng end form e 
syntactical whole with the or Of these 

ihe or iniunctlon is the moat Important divieioti 
to which other divisions are supplementary, ft isi 
theretore. natural that the rTlWB^a devote a major 
portion of their science to the elaborate treatment 
of the Rffvi and Its sub-divtslona. 

A commands a person to perform some 

action for the attainment of a desired object. For 
instance^ the sentence * ^3 ’ impels a man 

tp perform a sacrltice which would lead him to 
heaven, the most desired object. All such in¬ 
junctive sentences are characterized by the verbal 
form like ‘ ^ ’ which is usually In the potential 
mood ( Rre ), it Is, therefore, the verbal form of 
the potential mood in an injunctive sentence 
■( ) that has the power to awaken on 

urge in the mind of a man to parform o 
eacrlffce. The have Bbown minute sltlU 

in the analysts of this verbal form and in the 
psycho/oglcjo/ exposition of fhe^nw (energy or 
causing to coEoe Into being, . c 1 4^1%—) 
indicated by the potential affix ‘ir’. They fiist 
divide the verb ‘ which ia the principal word 
in a aentenca. Into the root and the potential 
.wittir and luither onalyse the !T 3 pi *tjV the most 
important part of a sentence Into two elements* 
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The ifral element is the general ?erbalM’y 

vbtch iB common to all tenaes and mocds^ and th^ 

other la the optattveaesB ( J which ja peculiar 

only to the potential mood. Both these elemenf» 
oI the same ntqij Indicate which Is the 

paitictilar activity in the agent, which is conducive 
to the production of a thing that la to come info 
existence. According to the tfltn^a thta 
contained In the oilix la the prin cipal psycho¬ 
logical element or the centre to which every part 
of the Veda is somehow to be connected so aa to 
Serve some useful purpose, [t can thus be seen 
that the ’ iitw ’ is principally expressed by the 
affix *ir* to which the root is subordinate. 

Corresponding to the above two elemenis of the 
affix tbs ‘ ijnnTT ’ I energy) too is of iwo sorts, 

^ 2 ., f verbal) and sntfl (of the purpose or 
fruit). The oplefivenesa ( y indicates the 
ajn^mgJiT and the gensrel verballty (y 
indicates the or The ^ i>0^N-T r ifl of 

the nature of Sivrr (instigation) which produces the 
aituhn^Ri which is of Ihe nalure of (inclination) 
in the mind of a person. The relation, therefore, 
between the and the an^*TT^r ts respect¬ 

ively that of cause and effect, end hence the 4atier 
is subordinate to the former. In other words, 
the latently existing in words produces a 

tendency (Jifftt) In a person to bring into being 
some acifon. Thus the surfltTmr or furiher 
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ceuses the actloii of decriilce f 4[<i denoted, 
by the root- meaning of ^ to conie into being. 

If tneans 'that which causes somethings 

to come into being * () , 
the meaning olthe affix «ff’ is ‘ ' (should be 

brought into being). Both these Tfirg^ns, which cam 
be expressed by the verb * ^ requiroj there¬ 

fore, three factors to order to bring something 
Into being, viz., the object or fruit (^ ), 
means ( ) end the procedure ^ 

which correspondingly induce us to esi, questions, 
as * 11 ^* I what), ‘ ^ t^Y «liat means) 

and ' ^ ’ i how). In short the nmm denoted 

by Ihe verb * ’ has the espeotancy ( sn^rr5W )■ 

of ei^rr, am aiid ^ expectancy, 

which gWes rise to the above queeliona in our mind. 
Is fulfilled to the loUovring way. In the case or 

the which is o( the nature of inslIgBlion 

(), object ( ) t® the snuf 

tendency { ) Instigated, the means ^ ersR ) ie- 

Ihe knowledge of the potential, etc. ( \ 

end the mode of performance ( ™ shown 

by the recommendatory texts (): while 
in the case of the the fruit or object 

( aio? ) ^ ' heaventhe meenfl is the ' sacrifice* 
( qrii J which Is known from the meaning of the 
root rpi, and the maimer of performance Is todl- 
cated "by the several accessory rites ( 3|^ ) of 
the sacrifice like ‘ jptR ’ etc. thus the wbolfr 
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sentence ’ Is understood as equivetent 

to * ^ (One should brlnq heaven 

into being by pariorming the sacrliice). The 
example of a teacher and a pupil quoted in 
Illustration of this two-fold in^siT Jfl note-worthy. 
The teacher says to his pupil ‘ ririfm ’ { Bring the 
cow). From the verb * sthij ^ ol the sentence used 
by the teacher the pupil undertands the motivef 
command or Instigaiion (q^i) in the ia>1nd ol the 
teacher and a tendency (j fa aroused in hfs 
cwn mind to perform the action of bringing the 
cow. Hence the treatment of the ^ which gives 
rise to the psychoiogfeo/ factor of ‘ t js 

valnabte from iJie linguistic point of view. The 

which expresses itself in the form of iRarr of 
the 'word* and ol a person, further evokes 
the three-fold aim^ (expectancy) which natural* 
If arouses three questions. This concentration 
on the verbal part of a sentence end the elloiling 
of answers to the three questions through the 
v«bal pail Mlablteb th> mi relaUoM of ^ 
-( object h sEt^T (instrument} etc.^ ol other words tn 
the sentence with the verb. !n this entire psycho- 
Jcgical process rooted the 

is mainly a meihcd of questions and answers 
useful lor the teaching of language, and which we 
.ehall discuss in detail later on.' 


■ See * Section X. 
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The which thus results in the is fitib- 
<iivided Into four desses i (I) or originative 

Jijiunction, (2] or iujuncilon of appUcoHon, 

(3} or injunction of psrfonnanc©^ and 

<4) or injunction of qualification. 

{U Of these the atHfriRP t tnerelr indicates the 
^ensrel nature of a sacrliiciei act to be pertormedij 
es ‘ ’ ( He offers the ). rtas 

definition differentiates the ^iq^rfgPi from other 
which indicate the relation of an accessory 
(he. griRPi ) and the fruit ( i. o. ). In 

this the obiact ( ) like * 3#§?in ’ wiih the 

lOOt-meaning ' ificf ’ is construed as the instni' 
luent ( ). Thus the whole sentence like * 

^ is inteipreted as ‘ * 

{ One should bring into being the desired thing 
by means of the eacrlficej. It is quite 

proper that the most desired thing ( 5 .sidii ) 

should be pul in the objective case and the 
which is the meana ( J and which requires 

effort^ should be put in the instrumental. In the 
Veda there are a lew such gwfliRRrs which are 
independent of each other, yet are principal with 
reference to the other classes of the which are 
subordinate. Aa they first generate the desire of 
porforming sacTlflces in one's mind, they are called 

(2) The second subdivision of the HRi is the RR- 
^tRft'or the applJcatory injunction which Intimetea 
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thersladon between the subordinate ( arfir) and 
the principal ( heH ); aa ‘ ' (One should 

•aciifice with curda>. Thu, sentence lays down 
the connecfion of the subsidiary thing 'curds' 
with the principal thing 'sacrifice' by means of 
the Instrumental case of the word * ^ ’ jjQd 13 . 
Inlerpreled as ‘ ^ (One should bring 

into being the BacrlfJoe by means of curds 1 In 
such a t injunction of (he subsidiary > the 

root-meaning ( i. e. ta construed as the object 
<^) or lhat wbjch Is to be accomplished The 
vanous subsidiaries are the details of a samlflce 
^cb as, Ihe substances ( ih® Vedic 
deities and several sacrificial ads like the thisahing 
of com; while principal thing is the sacrifice 
which is laid down by the Uke 

'S 7^'^ ^ ^ transcend^al 

mr^rdlnates itself to the ^hlch L principal 

and lays down the details oI the procedure to be 

mg Ihe delails of a sacrifice io the fi 

c«rriBd on Ihrougb »iitmoans of proof (i^iia) whmh 
mo amnllary ,o th. «x m. Joj p„ti 

oror fl) aa ordirsot ,1olo„,„,, 
word-^nnin, " 

or aontonoa, (!,)„„ or contoai, 
exhibited logical acumen in proving that each 
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preceding one of these ^nrma is stronger than each 
Bucceeding one; and the rules ol Interpiatatlon 
enunciated by tliein in this respect not only indicate 
the relation of the subBidlary to th© principal or of 
parts to the whole of a saciifice. but are also 
linguisticaily valuable for ascertaining the re/a- 
iive strength oi the dilfereat ports o/ language 
and arriving at the corisct interpretation of a 
literary or scientilic work. 

(D^Jlow^fels the direct Btatement or expreaa 
declaration* It conveys Its tneaning ditectly 
without the aid of any tuteraiediate steps which ore 
necessary in the remaining five means of proot 
This means of proofs which is the strongest of alb 
lays stress on the express meaning ol words and 
sentences. The reason why ^ is stronger than. 

{mark) and other means ot proof is that in the 
latter there is no direct staleraent which would make 
us Instantly apply the Bubsidfary to th© principal, bxit 
It has to be asBumed or inferred from the sentence 
possessing the etc. Bat hafore such on appli- 
catory statement is Inferred from the and others, 
the direct statement which Is already exialiog 
makes lla Immediate oppllcallon, and the oHsump* 
tlon or Inference is rendered useless. For infilanco. 
In the verse ‘ wgr ^ snn ’ t ^ lodra, 

you never destroy him who offers you an oblation, 
but you favour him), there is the mention of Indra* 
On account of the suggestive word or mart * * 

we mighi think that a statement Hire ‘rpsJT 
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fihould be assumed, and that the verse 
should be applied to the worship oi tndra. But. 
there already exists a direct slalemeni ‘ 

* C One should worship the JTtftlf!? lire- 
with the Verse containiniQ the zoark of Indra 
in which the word ‘ rir^iRrjT^ ’ in the accusative case 
makes us Instanlly apply Ibat verse to the worship 
of the fire. For, «|^ reaches the stage of 

application ( ) through only one step oi the 

denotation of fts own sense ()j. while 
reaches lha stage of application through Iwo 
intermediate steps of and 

( assumption of a ), In other words., being 
nearer than dr^ is stronger than the letter. 

Thus when there is a conDict between a direct 
statement (and a suggestive word or mark 
( drf*I ), the former prevails over the latter. 

(ii) The power of a word to convey some 
meaning is called ‘ (|j^ \ la other words, the power 
of a word is the conventional sense (^ ^ Itself. 

therefore, which denotes the conventional 
or. primary sense, must be differentiated from 
{name ) which conveys the etymological 
( ) OI secondary sense. For instance. In the 

sentence * ’ f I cut grass for the seat 

of the gods) the word * ’ may mean any Vtnd 

of gross like etc. But as it primarllr 

denotes ^ grass and secondarily grass, th» 
primary sense is to be understood in the above 
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eeutenca and not tho secondary one. The 
(maik) becomes epplicabie when there Is no- 
direct statement () which baa, of course, to 
be assumed from Ihe This Is stronger lhao 

syntactical relation ( ) and ths succeeding 

means of proof. For instance, the ^ 

isRiiT gir# I 

^ fjprtwf: Ij “ [ O g^feRT, I moke a pleasanl seat 
for you, I make it acceptable to you wLth a siream 
of ghee; sit on it, rest on that immortal seat with 
pleasure, O marrow of the rtce^eins ] is a sen¬ 
tence containing two clauses * ^qhr,. .^i^qrntri ’ and 
‘ * which are joined by 

The word ‘ ’ gives lise to an^Tf^JT and we 

ask a question * { where ). This expectancy 

Is fulfilled by the first clause which being 
syntactically connected With the second makes 
up the whole sentence. If we shall give promt* 
nence to this syntactical conneclion, we shall have 
to suppose ihal the whole as one sentence is 
to be repeated for making ihe seat of the as 
well as for placing the gitsTS on that seat. In IhM 
case we shall have to suppose that Instead of twp 
, clauses there is only one sentence which, as a 
whole, may be applied by cumulation () or 
by option ) to the two actions of ‘'ma^g' 

the seal * ( ) and 'placing on it' (gr^r), The 

however, forbid this, and say that only the 
first clause is to be used as subsidiary to the actiorh 
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of on occoun!; oE Ihe fSSf , 

and thal only iii® second clause is tq be made 
eubservtent to the action of ‘ ar^ > on account ol 
the lar«T ‘ ^ If we suppose that the whole 

sentence Ifl to be applied to the making of seat 
we shall hoee lo take for granted that the aecond 
clai^ has the power to denote the sense of 
t 0 ^ » which is not denoted by tt. SlmHarly, If the 
whole sentence would be made applicable to the 
placing ( ) of the the flrat clause which 

has no power to yield that sense would have to be 
supposed to convey it. If wo thus proceed on the 
evidence of gm, we ahall reach the stage of 
through the three steps of and 

while if we# on the evidence of the ^ ^ ^rflfri* 
take only the first clause to apply to we reach 
the stage oi fiifNln through only two steps ot 
and The same can bo said about the of 
the second clause. All ihls^ therefoie. 
proves that is stronger Ihan^r^ or syntactical 
relation. 

(m) ^ 7 ^ or syntactical relation is the connect, 
ed utterance of words indicating things that are 
mutually subsidiary and principal This means 
that a sentence does not necessarily consist only 
of words in the accuealive and other cases. Even 
in the absence of those cases two words standing 
together fa the relation of an. adjective and a sub- 
etantive can form syntactical relaficn. The enemple 
oi thia fTrif Is found in ‘ 
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[Ho, whoa« ladle is mads oi ^oed, 
does not spoil his fame 1, where the voids »TOjpft 
3 f: ’ are uttered connectedly- Aqato, the relation 
telween ' » and ‘ ' Is respeclively that of 

the subsidiary and the principal; or * * qsiipfl ’ is the 
edjecliye of ' ^ The whole expression * spSipft 
’ can, therefore, be called a 
This syntactical relation is stronger than con¬ 
text ( ji^ y for example, in the context (rnf^*t ) 
of ‘ au'iMfiiia ’ sacrifice the foUovnng santencea 
occur; ( a 1 ** 

” and { b) * ^-jasft 

' 1 * O Agni-Soma, you bays accepted 
this oiierinp, you have increased It, you have made 
superior spisndourend ' O you have 

accepted the offering ’ etc-1. it nnisl be remembered 
here that the deities of the full~moon sacrifice 

have been decided to be and 

those ol the new-moon saoriiice (rid<nn) to be 

* rsiift *, Now il we lay stress bn the of 
vre shall have to recite both the ps^s at 
the time of the new-mooti sacriitce as well as the 
ftiJl^iiioon sacrifice- That is, in the we shall 

have to recite the whole of the second along 
with lhat pari of the first which remains after 
dropping the word ‘ ♦. and In the ^ingnnT 

we shall have to recite the whole of the first q.-g 
along with that part of the second which remains 
after dropping the word * ♦. But In this process 
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both the will have to be construed by us 

without any direct staiement to that effect. For this 
coRstnilng we shall have to assume^ on the strength 
of the that both the form one sBotence 
Secondly, In the first which properly 
refers to we shall have to assume the of 

Thirdly^ we shall have to Infer a enjoining 
upon us to perform the act relating to 
lastly^ we shall reach the stage of Thus if 

we start from the we reach the stage of 

through the four steps of 
If, on the other hand, the is taken into 
account, the word ^ * * naturally forms a syn¬ 

tactical whole with the remaining part of the first 

*131^ vis., ‘ 1 %,, .srartim and we reach the stage 

of through the three steps of and 

Mfh. Thus being more remote than ^Tfq from 
the 3®ts aside the If is then 

ascertained that the first is subsidiary only to 
the and the second only to the ?[5f«tTi7. 

Here it may Incidentally be told that the 
sacrifice Is a primary form oi the aacriJice 
or an archetype in which all the subsidiaries 

of the rite are stated; while ‘ ‘ * etc., are 

called * modifications ' ( J where all the sub¬ 
sidiaries are not stated, and some that are not 
stated find their place tn the f ^^%3 by the rule of 
transfer ( from the or aiche- 
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type; ftist iSj the subsldiurtes belonging to the 
are tretuferred to the for their performance. 
The rule of Irsnsfer ( ) formulated by the 

has, as we have already seen, been us&d 
on o wider basis in grammar and other 

(context, topic ) is defined aa ' inter¬ 
dependence ' or mutual expectancy of sentences. 
In other words, sentences mutually expectant 
( ei y i g ) of each ether for the purpose of complet* 
Ing their unified sense make up a luat as 

words in one sentence are expectant of one 
another for yielding a comi^ete and unified sense 
of themselves, so several sentences in a are 
expectant o! one another so as to yield a complete 
end unified sense of themselves. This mutual 
expectancy of sentences Is called a The 

may, therefore, correspond to a paragraph 
or a section on a particular subject. For instance, 
in the of there are sentences, f 1} 

* ^ t One desirous cl heaven 

should bring it into being by means of ) 

and (2) ' '' (He should bring it into being 

by me SUB of the socrillce 1, which are connect' 
ed with the spira, the subsidiary ol Both 

these sentences are expectant of each other. The 
first sentence has the expectancy as to how ^ ie 
to be brought into being ( 

and It is fuUilled by the second sentence; while the 
escond sentence has the expectancy as to whal ts 
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to be brouQbt into being by means of the 
sacrifice a'p^Hkl^ ), and It la fuifilJed 

by the flrat sentance which indicates the fruit 
Thus both these expectant sentences form the 
of which the laid down 

by the first sentence is principal to which 

the laid down by the second sentence ia 

subordinate ( ), 

The ireviT (topic, context) fs stronger than 
C proximity or position ). For Instance, in the 
of sacrifice many flacrifices like 

and ^Unmahave been prescribed. Among them 
is mentioned a tPRnr called ♦ ’ in the 

proximity ( ) of which acts like gambling etc., 

are stated In the sentences ' ^ 

’ [ He should play at dice, he should’ 
conquer kings, be should cause the legend of 
to be told ]. As these acts occur in the proxi¬ 
mity ot the arfiRT^, it appears at first sight 
that they ore the subaldlariea of the ajfhqwjfhr. But 
the being a modification (^) of 

has no expaqlancy about the procedure 
^ ), for, the subsidiaries from the ir^ t * 

are to be transferred to thef^^, and thus no 
expectancy j |s left. On the other hand, the 

[ A king desirous of heaven's sovereignty 
should bring It Into being by means of the 
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sacrifice ] in the achisl in hoed gives 

rise to the expectancy as to hovf it [ should 

be brought Into being ( )- end that 

expectancy la satisfied by the sentences 

again# the expectancy roused 
by these sentences as to what should be brought 
into being (erw^rtij^) is satlsiled by * 

\ Both of them thus depending upon each 
other form a On the strength of the actual 

therefore# the acts like gambling etc.# become 
the subsidiaries of the end not of the 
on the strength of their proximity ^^gpr)* If sw i" 
taken into account, vre can reach the stage of 
through end ij&j -while if we 

pay attention to ^^rPT, wa add one more step ^d 
reach the stage o( through jraw, wm, 

and *r|?t. Thus jpf7,w being nearer to {^|?E^ thon 
filR is stronger than the tetter. 

(vl ( position ) means common location 
^5reigFJ) or order of succession (sp^g). It is of two 
kinds: common location ecccrding to the text 
ond common location according to the 
performance qrsei^ is again sub¬ 

divided into ' the text according to number ‘ 
() and 'text according to proximity' 
This sarr is stronger than *naine' or 
a word which conveys the etymological sense 
( imw). In the there ia a section, 
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which gives Information about Hndifljhora- 

loro, called * ’ (related fo the 

g?tlRr) ts a name( ), which is elymologfcall? 
iormad by applying a to the word 

That 5action also mentions (vessels for milk 

and curds ) and ( Implements like the 

pestle, mortar etc., required for the ), The 
same section again gives a about the purifica' 
tion of Jhe vessels, as ( O vessels, 

become purified for the divine rite )* Here we have 
to decide whether the are to be purified 

with this or the j^aigur^s. II we rely on. 
the ^ijp^tfT of the word * the wlU 

have to be used while puritying the 
as well as the as they all occur 

In the same section. But if the position 

or common location of the ipgr Is taken into 
consideration, we find that the ijs?} occurs in the 
proximity of the It should, therefore, be 

In connection with the purification ol the 
and not of the though It OCCtlFS 

In the The t»iR Is evidently nearer to 

the than the This actual poaition or 

projdmlty of the rp^ is more directly known by us 
than the position of it inferred from ia, 

therefore, a stronger means of proof than 

( vi J lEmp^ ot ' name' is Ihe last and the 
weakest of all the six means of proof. As already 
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«jtplataed, Bqreqi Is a word which dopenda upon 
etymology for i!s maanlng. Thii flJilW becomes 
«ubordinatQly useful for determtoing which parts of 
the sacrifice are to be perfomed by whom. For 
instance, the euT^ls ‘ 

* arfem ’ belp us in settling respeciively that some 
parts of the sacrtftce are to be petlormed by the 
^ priest of the some by fhe priest 

of the Jt^and some by the sj-njpriest of thaerrf^. 
Tbeern^m ‘ ^ shov/s that the ehr iuSce con* 

talned in the :^Tt 5 t cup) is to be dnmh by the ^ 
priest. In other words, we can detaimine fhe 
(application ) that the becomes the 
suhsldiaiy to the drinking of the ern from the cup. 
It should be remsmbared that the erfr^f^ir i® to be 
adopted as the last resort when other means ol 
proof faiL The tfhriw has rightly giren the last 
place to emw in the matter of intarpretalicnu This 
principle is of far-breaching importance and 
deserves to he well borne in mtad by the etymo- 
Jogisisand pbilolegists who deal with detach* 
ed words bereft of their relation in a sentence 
■or paragraph, A somewhat detailed treats 
ment of the above six nTnois of the is 

purposely adopted here on account of their 
lingtiistic import once and general apjplication to 
ether ^[T^s. Besides, the which shows 

the reiative value ol the prinefpoi and sitbsidlatYf 
is o distinctive leaivre ol the methodology oi the 
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Ir may also be added that the 
ifl calculated to gutdB g teacher in detonntning 
the pnnofpal and subordinate parts of a text to be 
Interpreted and Jn giving him q proper perspeciivB 
olthBsuhiect-mattm which ho ia preparing lor 
preaentation, 

(3) Now the n^iflrfh or Iniuaotion ol perform¬ 
ance is a nafural development of the 
since what is determined to he subordinate and 
principal by the is actually performed 

or brought into praeiice according to the 
by following the order of suaceasion In the various 
acis of the sacrifice, so that ihe speedy perform¬ 
ance of the acts enjoined should be facilitated 
Without unnecessary delay. The thus tells 

us how the aubordlnale and principal act* are 
to be combined into an organic whole and what 
subsidiaries ere to succeed what according to 
fheir order of succession. When several sentences 
Indicallveot the principal and subordinate acts are 
co^mbfned, there emerges hom them one syntactical 
Whole or the combined meaning cl which 

is Ihe jRtrrl^ft ilself. Ij this syntactical whole is to 
U maintained, ihe various acts of Ta sacrifice will 
have to be performed briskly or without delay. For, 
delay In action prevents us from realizing lha uni. 
ficolion Of association that a particular thing is 
connected with anolher, and the syntactical unity 
pre-determined by us i* GpoUed, It is for this reason 
that connected or uninterrupled perfonnaoce 
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ol aote in Iheir dnflnltn order (irtr ) i* enlotaed 
by the which is, therefore, alio de¬ 

fined as the laying down the order o! 
the subsidiarSes. This order is a parlicular 
kind of extension ( Mf^) sequence » 

( litwFn) <^f acts, according to which wa know which 
thing should succeed which. In this 
there are six means of proof which are iiulrumental 
in deciding ihe order in which various acts of the 
sacrifice should b® perfortned. They are i f i ) 
or crdar dclarmined by direct onunciation# 
{HJar^^or order determined by purpose, (ifij’iid'+q 
or order in ihe text, t iv ) or order according 

lo position, (v) order based on the 

pilnsipat matter, and < vi) or order by 

procedure. Here also each preceding ipT®! prevalla 
over the succeeding one. This discussion of order 
is sIeo calculated to be helpful to feochers in 
deciding which step to their actual procedure of 
teaching should follow which. 

<45 The ( tniuncllon of qualilication ) 

Is that which indicates the ownerehip or the right 
of enjoyment of the fruit resulting from an action. 
The sentence * HU+m: ’ la example of this 
^ because St intimales that the man desirous of 
the fruit 'heaven' becomes the enjoyer oi it hy 
meanfi of a sacrifice. Corresponding to the diattacv 
tion of €^8toto«Fnq (performed with especial 
desire(occasional) and fJr;?? (daily) the 
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ibzee qualiiicdtlonj ^ affSl^K ) required by the per¬ 
former of a rite are respecfivaly (the 

desire for a particular reauft or fruit), 

( aflcortammeut of the occasion) and 

leading a pure Me and performing duties 

^ three more qualifications 
added to these are (study and knowledge 

of the Veda J, (the laying of fires) 

*tid (competency). As every qjw discusses 
Me particiJar quslificatians of the person resorting 
o 1, So it is natural for the to enumerate 

the qualiflcetions required by the perfonner of a 
rite. Although the above qualifications are special 
to the yet leaving aside their particular 

Mnses, if we lake their general senses. It will not 
foo f ar-fetc hed to apply those quallficattone 
except« st&+i’ai ’ to any person given to worthy 
pursuits and to a teacher. A teacher too should 
nave a desire io achieve a definite result, should 
escertaln special occasions, should lead a pure life 
and perform his duUea at ihe ftied Jimss, should 
possess a sound knowledge of his subiecl and have 
competency to impart it to others, 

rti classes 

M viz,, 3cq|%%(q, IwMitTqf^, and ilflRR. 

The ^Rr is again classified on a different basis 
into 31 ^^^ all of which 

te 1 us whether we should execute a command in 
Mem wAo//y or portiolly. The following verse 
describee ibe general nature of these three%|^_ 
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^ ^ Siw II 

“ The [%fw or (? new injuucUonl oct^s 

when somethtuQ Ib wholly oon-eiistent; the Pi***iR^ 

( a lealrictive Injunction) occurs when somethUiq is 
parUally non-existenl; and the teicluwve 

BpecifIcaUon) occurs when, out oi two 
equally distent or present, one is excluded, m 
other words, the somethJnq 

new ( ) which is not established hy any other 

means oi proof. When, out of many means, by 
which an action can be performed, one means » 
naturally present, while the other is not present, 
the restricts us to the use oi “ 

■which la not present. tHo Bho uid 

the rlce-qtains) Is an example of the 
This sentence is not maanl to indicate that me 
husk oi grains can be removed by ^**JJ^* 
It being a matter of common ©iperianca lha 
■when the rice-grains are beaten, the husks are 
removed jrom them, and when they are not 
beaten, the hualts are not removed, a spocia 
sentence laying down this injunction tsunnecessaij* 
The real purpose of the aentence Is, however, o 
restrict us to a moans which is not present. e 
can remove the husk either by (separating 

with lInger-naUs J or by srsf^ t beating ). Out oi 

these two means li we suppose that the 
of is naturally present (to rns ) ^bat 

of is not present ( to mm ), fben the sentence 
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‘ » resfifets us to only and Is, there* 

lore, the example of the 

When two alternatives are eimuItanaouBly 
preseEf ( jaTrunr >, the excludes one 

o them. * 11 ^ [ Five five^ualfed 

o^ala are (o be eaten ] Is the stock example of 
f exclusion ). It la not meant to lay down 
^e of five-nailed anfmala. For, It ia generally 
tound that men are naturally inclined without any 
disc^minaiion to eat the flesh of all animals, fiva- 
aued ones ( ^ gg „gli 

possess five nails ( srm® ), Both the eating of 
llve-nailed animals ( ) and the eating of 

those without live nails ) ,re, therefore, 

simullaneously present owing to the natural Inclina- 
tion(^pni: !IT?T) of man. is noj wholly non¬ 
existent ( and as no new Injunotion is 

nacessary when something is done out oi natural 

r ^ t' ^>n example of 

HWfJr, because is not partially non- 

'■ »■*'«>• or 

esUbJuhsd {m). Humo# ba[na« aiiiy 

by means of as wsK as smssw-Mif 

which ho* .» ti™lla™ou.l7 ejiUlooi orp,.Lni 

(X According To the principle of rest- 

duum (q^g^), therefore, !he sentence *q^ 

nwi’ must be on example of qfj,™ 

cioc. Thi. ^ 
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which ia other than tjgipsiigv;. The 
eating of five-nailed animals () has 
thus to be understood as equivalent to the ezcluslon 
of the animals that ore not fivo-nailed < 

). Now * *1W:' Is ejample of 

implied exclusion (), as the word 

* <5?' (only 1 is not directly stated In it; while 

‘ 53 3n33i^ * 1 Hero only, he., In the throo 

verses of alone they should insert extra 

words) is an ezample of expressed exclusion 

• qftaejW T )j as the word ‘ 113 Mb directly stated In 
it. The implied exclusion involves three fauJte, 
( abondonmont of tha direct sense ), 
t assumption of what Is not directly stated.}, 
and ( rejection of what is already existing or 

present ). For instance. In understanding the sense 

* * Iroin * ‘ we abandon 

the direct sense of assume another sense 

* art^^3^3t|vyj^% » which is not directly slated, end 

also reject ‘ an^^^v t v rit * which is already esta¬ 
blished by natural inclination. The * 3 ^ uRee^jui 
1“ ‘ 3T3 however, involves only one fault 

of !nr|<n3 on account of the direct atatameol of 
‘ *. It is necessary to understand these details 

of the and as both of ihma 

are genera/ rules 0/ inferprefo/ion widely used ia 
other ;[^a, particularly ia grammar and law. 

After this treatmerrl of the the hist main 
division of the Veda, It is now advisable to turn to 
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the retnatRfn^ four main dlvlslona of Ihesome^ vlz.^ 
w, and which aresubordlnBfelr 

helpful to the in one way or another. Of them 
the qs^s or sacred formulas rembid us of the- 
meanings of things conneofed with aacrificesi 
When this is iheir visible purpose (), 
it Is Improper to assume an invisible result ( 

) of their recitation. As every part ol the Veda 
is considered to be purposeful or meaningful, the 
' Names ' (qiq^) which are words ( proper nouns y 
rather than sentences, ore also useful in making 
dsiinita the character of a sacrifice to be performed.. 
The purposely accept Ibis division ( L e. 

•TPtsq ) of the Veda for four reasons: (l)There is the 
danger of resorting to possasstve implication ( 
onawrqq); t h 1 there is the danger of adopting 
the syntactical spilt ( ) or the fault of 

understanding a single sentence as enfoinfng two 
dilferent things at once; (lU) there Is another 
scriptural ieil prescribing an accessory (aiipsJRirei). 
and (iv) there is comparison with another thing 
(). The tflqhi^s have exhibited subtle 
analytical power in the discussion of these four 
reasons. It may incidentaUy be pointed out that 
the avoidance of the Is on important 

principle tised in law. 

The fourth division of Iho Veda is ‘ ’ (a 

negaliva Injunctton or prohibition) which is s 
sentence turning a man away from some action 
that causes an undaeirable result. Just as & 
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^ like ‘ * augffoals that a men per* 

iorasitiQ a sacrifice would achieve a desirable 
result/ and istpsls ^ ) him to perform the 

eaciifico, so a llhe (One- 

should not eat meat stuck with a poisoned arrow > 
suggests that the eattng of poisoned flesh feeds 
to an uiidesirabla result and luma a man oivoy 
irota that action. The have 

shown much insight into language by di2cussing 
whether the negative word * is to bo conBirued 
with the potential affti or the root-meaning or a 
noun; and this topic has much bearing on the- 
interpretation of sentences. In the the nega« 
live word * qst * is generally to be construed with 
the potential affix which expresses It has 

already been shown that the verb is the principal 
element In a sentence and that In the verb too the 
potential alfii expressing i® more imporianb- 
It has also been seen that a verb contafna 
two elemenla, viz., the root-meaning ^ unqv) 
and the meoning of the affix (). root- 

meaning ' ealtng' ( ) In the verb ^ r 

is subordinately related as an insirument ( ^rrmr ). 
to the principal element/ I. e-, the affix which 
expresses tir^T, a® verb ‘ ’ is equivalent 

to * f 3 mnnn \ '^hus the root-meaning * irgsr * 
which is subordinate ( ) cannot be con¬ 

strued with * since a subordinate word can¬ 
not be construed [ndependently of the prlncipaL 
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iiroid with same othei word. Fa; iostance, in the 
sentence * ^ (Brtng the king’e man > 

Ihe subordinate wand * » cannot be construed 

with ‘ 3 n=ni ’ Independently of the principal word 
*S 5 »t’. The * therefore* cannot go with the 
root-meaning ‘ ^ which is auboidinafe, but can 

go with the potential affix which is principal. Again* 
es we have already seen, the affix contains two 
elements* {general veibality) and 

(oplativenesB )* which both express resiseetively 
en*ff ^TR 5 TT ond 5 n^l *f)4r||. end the sn^ Is 
subordlnately related as grsir ( object ) to the gri^ 
which Is principal. The < ^ ’ is* there¬ 
fore* to be construed with the principal 
element ‘ ’ or end not with the 

subordinate element ' 3^7^^ t 

nature of is such that it expresses the 

opposite of the thing with which it Is logically 
connected. Just as In the sentence * * 

( There is no jar ) the word ' » connected with 
‘ sifef ' shows the ' non-eiifltance of the jar * which 
is opposite to Mhe existence of the jar,' so the 
connected with the (the optative} 

expressing rrqS^n (instigation} shows { (ha 

turning away from ), which is opposite to (he 
HHQ'n Thus if the sense of an Injunctive 

sentence ( f^f^iqrqpf ) Is irq#^ (instigation to an 
action )* the sense ot a prohibitivs sentence ( 

) is fh^^TT (turning away from an action). 
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Hence, v/ben ‘ ^ * in a sentence Qoes with the 
•optative efiix, the sentence is called ‘ * 

But two difficulties come in the way of construina 
the affix* The Jtrst difficulty oc cuts in 
ihe case of some vows to be peiformed; and the 
second is that ll a sentence is understood as a 
there is the comtin^fency of an option ( ) 

which Is a fault. In ordeT to remove these diffi’ 
culifes the * ^ * viill have to be construed either 
with the loot'&ieanlnq or with a noun/ in which 
case the sense of the negative is called e 
< exclusion % As regards the first dilficully, it may 
^ said that a has to practise some vows, 

of which ‘ ’ i He should not look a! 

the rising sun ) is one. Now a vow ( ^ ) is a 
thing that is to be practised or that partakes of the 
character of a positive command] while the 
la simply which cannot be practised. The 

‘ qsr' has, therefore, to be construed in ihs case of 
thta with the root-meaning ' looking at ’ 

{ ), Wo then get the sense ' ' I absence 

of looking at), which by implication ) means 

‘ ’ (the resolution of not looking at I, 

The sentence ‘ ' is then equivalent to 

[He should bring 
into being.*,by the resolution of not looking at the 
sun]. Here, we have the expectancy ol €Tni 
(object) which is fulfilled by the supplementary 
sentence ( ^ ^ He 
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becctnss free from so much sin ], This 
which yields the senso of ‘ ’ (removal ol sin) 

end becomes tha ht^, forma a syntactical whola 
withand the whole then means 
‘[Ha should 
bring into being the removal of sin by observing 
tha vow o) not looking at tha sun ]> This bacomas/ 
therefore, a v^Rf or a positive command tinged 
with negation. 

The second difficulty is the contingency of an 
option in the case of understanding a sentence as 
a In order to ovoid this contingency it la 
sometimes necessary to resort to a <1^9, the 
inslanca of which is foimd in * 

^*1f9 ) M Ke should say *i| q^Ei^ * 
in the iiNTns but not In ihe ]. It has been 

sellled by Ihe rflnte^s that Ihe ^-priest should lirat 
utter ihe vrords ' ^ WP? ’ tho places where 
oblations ara to be offered after ihe 's command 
< and then he should recite the in^TS (s^cri* 
ficial formulas}, ilgaln, it has bean stated that the 
words * rntttlf * ore not to be added before the 
jp5^a for the atgqpta (ibree offerings of ghee}. 

Here the prfwa fade view is that the first part 
‘ ■Hdffl’i "^1—tRnif ’ expresses a f^f%. while if in 

the loiter part ^rrrgirTtg *^*fs 

construed with the aiflx in ‘ * t understood J, 

' expresses a which prohibits 

what Is already established (rrm) by ihe Irs the 
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firal pari. This then meuna : " Ho ahouJd 

not say ‘ q * iii the a^^qj^s. " Rs we have here 
two ficripturel texts of equal force opposEng each 
other, there la an option ( ) as to what la lo bo 
done end no annulmeiU ([ J, Fot/ e oocuts 
when a pasaion (for the murder of e stiTT, for 
instance } is already existent ( iii?r) when it is 
annulled by a stronger scriptural passage ( as, 
ipffdjt ^ J, Aa this Is not the caso VfSlh the 

f^l^r and fiihir in ^rufitg ’Jr-q^rrit 
1. e,, as both the fqf^r are of etjual force, 

wo should take this as an oplicn ( ) fnsleed 

of qrw. -Again, two scriptural passages which are 
mutually independent can annul each other; and 
then a eiw would tahe place. But the 1*1^ in * ^ 
arq q teq * is dependent cn the proceding Iqfq in 
* ’ etc-, for the completion, of its own meaning 

and lor the establishment of what la prohibited. 
When, therefore, one scriptural passage prohibits 
what is laid down by another scriplural passage^ 
only is possible and not as both the 
passages are authoritative. 

The eojsc/usive view is that It la not proper to 
assume a here, aa both Ihe scriptural texts 
become unautbotllailve thereby, in other words, If 
it Is held that * 

words-‘ q-^iTE * rjsed with * * become 

unauthoritative. A should, therefore, be avoid¬ 

ed as far as possible, as it Involves faults. Again# 
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in the cose of o vre hove to oisume e double 
unseen i:eBLLlt one for e and another 

for 0 iifexTq, since the |%llr and the in the pre¬ 
sent instance would be for the good of mBn( ) 
end not for the sake of the rite ^ 

* should, therefore, be understood oa 

a (e^:ceptioti)by construing * ’ with *s?giira^, 

oud not aa a ( negation ), where * sfsi ’ is con¬ 
strued with the affix In When we thus resort 

to end construe *■ ^ > with ‘ the 

words ' 4 313 ^% * are by e^nur equivalent to 

* (to the excluaion of ihe 

and the whole sentence * * 

means *im h 5 

( He ahouM use the qs^ * q * With the q T« *H3 
which are excluded by the a jgj^ r ^O )- Thus when we 
take this aa a q^t®, the oppoaliion between two 
scriptural texts of equal force oocurlng In (he 
does not artse. In this ‘ ^ Is not a now 

but is simply an aliualon (375^) lo what has 
been laid down in the general rule * 

V and this is resorted io only in-order lo 
make an exception in the case of the sr^rqras. 

It is thus found Ihet a ( exclusion ) re¬ 

stricts a general rule. Anitq^ freatriclion) too 
does Ibe same; yet the dllference between both of 
them is Ihst a restricts a general rule only to 
what Is other than the particuUr case stated in the 
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while an restricis a general only 

to the periictilor caae that ia sfaled in the 
iteelh Again, a ggim is negalivo, while an girayR 
ia positive. For inelance^ Ihe four-fold division of 
mentioned in th© general rule ‘ 

(He divides the 5?!^ into lour parts) is 
restricted only to the * ’ owing (o the 

PBtUcuIbt sentencOf * 3 Rrt^ f divides 

the 3i!h^ Into ^ “ 

©sample of 

In splta of the contingency of th© faulty 
we here someiitoea inevitably to resort to 
(prohibition) rather then to ^5^ ta 
ception to but the resorted to in such 

a case is an exception to th© vgciS, b ©., sfaim 
( an exception lo on exception ), In the f ® 

form of sacrifice) there are two s enten ces/ 

of which ^fipT ^1%’ (At th© b© 

should ta'ca the w) ia ® 

qfefjR ’ IA1 tho h© should not lake the 

cup) is a A which la faulty IB/ 
theiefo-e, contingent here. If It is to be avoided, 
we have to resort to ggjRr, fn which * si^’ will 
have to be consirued with either of the nouns 
* arirm^ ’ Ot * Then the Eocond (negative ) 

sentence will reap«ctiv©Iy assume the foim 
of either * tak« 

the th© sacrillces other than the J 
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or (He ahouJd take the cups 

clhsT than the Ti¥fa^ 5 .at thearig^j^). As both theae 
meaniras ora quite contrary to the ‘ 

It Is imposBible to asaimio a here, 
Hance, by conBlruinq with tha the 

sentence ‘ ;jrf^ qt^fljq ' must inevitably be 
taken to be a (prohibition) oi ‘arl^TW tfrrfiR 

'j although there is fho contingency of 
in Ibis, Ii has already been shown that a like 
‘ ^ prohibits that which leads us to an 

undesirable result In other words^ this 

sRli^ Is meant for the good of man ( ), Bui 

1^0 of taking the cup does not lead 

us to an undesirable result, as ft is laid down for 
the sake of the sacrifice (), and nol for the 
good of man ( ), The therefore, that has 

to be admitted on account of this is not faulty. 
There are two classes of viz.^ sqwRira C fliad or 
limited} end 3i5!iif?«ra ( unlimited ). The 
which are fixed or which depend upon the will of 
the agent are not faully. The nice distinction made 
by the ifltiTefiS between and or between 
and is very useful for fnlerprellng 

negative sentences in literature to general, and 
Sanskrit lileraluto to particular. Although the 
Vo? roora stress on tha potential form 
< ) of verbs in this respect, the principles of 

and may generally be made applicable to 
the verbs to the indicative mood also. 
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The fiilh and lost division oi the Veda is 
< expianalorY Of eupplementary statement ) w o 
praises a tiling laid down by a ftfll and caiCTraa 
Ihliigprehlbiled by a Btqst. Allhnugh the M-ram In 
the ams consist ol langlllT and tanginary stones, 
loosnds, oto.. and acoatlmes contain descriplions 
ol topossible or fsnctlul things, thn? aranot mean, 
togless. For, Instead ol ondaistandlng Iham tn lish 
literal or primary sense, we have \o Iriterpre 
by tesoriing to ioipllcalion(B5im). Being lalan In ha 

implied ssnso on moSl? is conns cledwHhlhn gt^. 

fflWllvaibol energy )ln a ftfs or rot, and praising 
or censuring a thing contained in ellber ot Ihero, 
eipresseslhe manner ol poriormance ) 

ol a rile. The sjiwf ihn. becomes 
It lorms a ayntaotical whole (otRITOI) "«'> 
or laid down In Ihe Veda. For Instance, si^ 

ssditostdBllvlis an 

ajOTR' the Upose oi which is not merely to denole 
as oTOPrimory sense, but to become meMingful 
by praising the Bring enjoined in the Rlh OTW 

eamnSB = 5 ^ 1 ' 10 “ f “’*’,‘','^^,1 

sacriUco a white animal to and by subordta at 
ly forming .a syntactical whole with that 1 ^ 
which ia principal. The implying cens^p 

o! COUT50P form a smtaclfcal whole with a im 

As thus Indirectly impel a man to perform 

an aetlon staled in a or turn him awa? iroro a 
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*“ “ "* ■»o»ccnne<M«i 

WHh ibe 505^ than with the ain3 iimr, 

etatem^ ‘ ^ ® UgutatlvB 

emeni3,3^ (^ conoborafive alafement J and 
(a fltatemeni of tha past J. 

fHjjenn?, taken m tfe 

»m« ofhsr o( prcl; b«i, mdei,lo=d 

.M ,,r 7 "“■“«■•«‘"pB" 

‘Mtlsidl TO *1 “ ViaUtr. In tha santanca 

Hanlih,^ “crtlioiol post islha tun) the 

Perception c*™” and oontradicla 

an^ill i”-n 7 “ «» a«->moa 

la that It. “sitsa ol the Sentence 

» 'Ba f”“t fa as brioht as tha 

’ “"f flBa aarsa is obtained bj adoptino 

«gi«tr i iiiaplica«oi]). ' 

<“) aigut lailerates or ooiroboralaa what 
tsahaadyeiisHnaorwhallsascerlalned by other 

■nras nl proot iita Percepllon. Tha sentence 

^ > ( Fite is an aniidole soslnsi cold ) 
falnpralsoof stfj,. yet, it ,, ,1,5 jj,, , ^ ' 

already a^stlng fad that (ire protect. ^old. 

. I III) ^ttanriT nallher contradict, other mean, 

of preol nor conoborate. Il«n. but atapl, stated 

Tolt Bltadhia lbnnj^r! 

boll against y,) n an Inalance ol Iht. Tarfaty 
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An anTTT? tnay coniprtaa a ssntauoo or posaage- 
to tha lorm of a story# description# allegory* etc.; 
yet it is always to be fcrmed into a synlhetic whole 
with the The wider meaning of Ihla principle 
may bo undersfood' thot subordinate pnrto of a 
sentence or passage in literature and ore 

always to bo unified with the main sentence or idea 
of an author. As In such sentences or main ideas 
the intention or purport of an author 
is centred# the various concrete# illustrative# ortiatlo 
and persuasive ways of eipresslon adopted by him 
to arrive a I the main Idea should# in interpretation# 
bo naturally construed with his purport# so that lha 
synthetic meaning of that author would bo clearly 
graspedi It is noteworthy hare that in consonance 
with Ihe principle of the echool of 

the with this synthetic purpose in view, 

emphasizes ihe which will be dealt with 

later on. 

We have so far given a sumtnaTy of tho most 
important princ/p/es o/ /nierprefof/on propounded 
by the iflrnH^s# leaving all the minute details. Those 
principles have been summarized here In such a 
manner that they might be seen in their proper 
perspecliv© and their impottanca from a new point 
of view might be realised. There Is# of course* 
twofold purpose in giving this euminary. The tirat 
purpose is to show how the too In their 

particular science hove /oJ/owed the generof 
principles o/ methodology- In ether words# It Is^ 
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ahoivn here how Ihe dslermins ihB suh- 

ordinate and principal elemeafs of theSr cuU, how 
they exhibit distinctness aid unify 0/ fHirpoftfi 
(1. e, ^ how (hey unile ihe eu^rdinate end 
principji] eleroeale with that purpose and how they 
anooniza dl ih^ elements into a synthetic whale 
ora system. In this process they first classy? thefr 
aubject-maitsr info minor and malor parts and then 
develop it Into a synthetic whole. As thus the 
methodology of the is anaiytico-synihBtlc 

like that of the other it evidently deserves 
a prominent place in the survsy of general 
melhcdologyt Tha second purpose Is to present in a 
nutahell (he principles of interpretation belonglna 
to the as they have substantially contri- 

buted to the general linguistics and meTlt wider 
application. It is actually found that almost all the 
above laws of interpretation, particularly those of 

and which lay 

due stress on the senfence-aspect ol'language, 
i. e., which make individual words subordinate to a 
sentence, have been widely adopted by the^s 
Jibe <snwi, ^rr%r, etc. Those 

laws of interpretation which are the beat 
parts of Ihe are, therefore, of permanent 

value and are worthy of preservation. Perttcularly, 
when we take Into account the nature of Saaskdt 
language, as formerly dealt with, we can realize 
Ihe utlUly and importance of those principles in 
<he matter ot Ihe sc/enfi//c and syntheiip expos/. 
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iioD of sentences in language. We have also shovm 
ebove at different places how those principles, 
looked el troro a new point of view, supply a sound 
ixisis for iaoguage ieoching; and ta this respect 
they compare favourably with the Weaisni prind- 
pies of the study end leaching of language. It has 
been again shown how the rlJqreT principles ot 
methodology apply In e more or leas degree to the 
science of teaching in general and languaga- 
teaching in particular. Other linguistic implications 
of ihose principles wlU again bo brought out in 
Jetoil later on et different places according as 
there ie an occasion for their expoaillon, SulSce 
It to soy here that in union with the theories oi 
the 7m about iprm f means of proof) end those of 
the about f a word ), those of lha rficrla^ 
about ^1^*1 { a sentence ) give a completely 

ecientfiio turn to Ihe methods of ezpoundJng 
jiterature and 


VH- THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 

Employment of the theories of 
in the Bclentsftc exposition of sims and literature 
neceBsariiy presupposes a comparative study of the 
«n^^the Ihe^, lha sciences of general 

interest and appUcation; and this will vouch for 

the existence of comparative, critical and aclentitlc 
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mofhocfa in India, aUhough II is denied by fte 

"f? in todta IKU 

Sl^iM' h r°' *”u 'C^rreletion of 

fi^rmrH w ®" »'>“°o!lonat poliPT 

of the Monoons eipaoelon of differeol branches of 
^iS onceo atudeofe had coetpofsodly to XS 
fh. po urs, of ,hn . Partlctpatloo of Labour' fo Ihett 
sludiM; and hence wfth specialisation in one or 

ib^ nonelatlon not only with 

the orib^os but also with the heteiodo, 5^,. J„ 

spile of this apecIalEaflon tn a particular e,ery 

sludarj learni at least lbs fundaurentaf, oCnerZ 

I™" t*^ j *'* '•* ntw- and 

school. 01 ihouoht Ilk. IhaUa 

, in hi. prete makes a oWi^fereL “'Z 

Vedas sacrificial lore/;sB&^ \ 

rflulm and %,„) and poaUc.l di.L„,o^„5'^^,^ 
as th. eubrects cl th. ancisnl currtculunu Z 7 Z 
mportani relerence nrade by hin. m the ndTRa Is 
fo a Binfdhiat teacher, named l^medfR. whTin his 
hererilege .noour„sd tt, ,.„d.„cyoi compere 
Bve studlas of dUlerant „,l,m, of fh,^,w 
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-amono his «iudentd. f Again, ancient v^'orks like 
ikid of Ihe Buddhist < 8lh ceniury 

JV,D. )# lha <n5^5r5g^^ ai ih© loin 
(8 tb century A. D.}, and the ot th© 

Yaldlka qru? or (14 th century A, D. h which 

in order to search ior Truth present in a nulshell 
th© main tenets oi the then esietlng Indian systems 
of philosophy, 6:rempUiy the tendency of Correia* 
tion of Studies amcng the Hindus and their piomi* 
nenf us© of the Comparative Method. Besides, 
many notable authors of versatile genius, who, after 
a deep study of vaiicus Indian systems, have 
cither written commentaries on them, who have 
tried to refute systems other than their own, or 
-who have written original works on them, hear 
testimony to the existence of the Comparative 
Method in ancient India. Some of those versatile 
luminaries ire ( 7S3 A, D. ], ( 9th 

century A- D, ), aifiiJigrj^r (lOlh century A, D.), 

111th century A. D.}, i I4lh century 

A. D.), i ISlh century A. D,} and or 

ifljitfirqf (18th century A. D.). 

. .f|gr^d3;^tgsT^(3: j- 

I 
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Naturally tbs Shactrls, who study the 
the the Jinq, the the etc., ate 

fully conversant wtih all those methods lelating to 
<r?, and JTtn^i and the denial of these actual 
facts Is a mis represent aticn of truth. We tnush 
bowevet/ be alive to the fact that some Sbastris 
study only one ol these and resort to narrow 
spectalizatlonj En which there is little scope 
for the Comparative Method. Yet generally speak* 
in?, many ShastrlS/ having recourse to wider 
specialization, can be found even up to the present 
day. This wider specialization, which is very 
desirable according to Ihe modem tendency (n 
education, prompts a student to know everything 
of a few alliad subjects and semething of other 
distantly relatEd ones, Tt can, therefore, be asserted 
that this modern tendency was not only prevalent in 
ancient India, but Is still observable in the Sbastrl 
methods of teaching the and Uferaiure. 


VIII. THE SYNTHETIC METHOD; THE METHODS 
OF THE 

The moat eminent of all the versatile liiiDinariea 
of ancient India la who with a ooinparative 

outlook first realized the Importance of amalgarrat- 
ing the principles of ), 

and irqiar (^) for the exposition of the 
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philosophy^ and. who there£ore> aptly callsd 
‘ haa enriched Satiskiit 

language with hia BubsianJIal oonhibution to the 
rational or scientiUo exposition ol the Vedia 
literotuio in general and of the Uponishadic 
philosophy in patlicnlar. and has inunensely 
Influenced later ouaiora. U Is, Iherefora. essenUal 
to observe the noteworthy features of the 
mathodg of e]cplaining the Upanbbadle sentencee 
and the worldly phenomsno^ aa eroployed by bto. 
We have to linut this ireatment to the observation 
of hia methodology rather than lo a connected and 
detailed eipositton ot his philosophical thought, 
which will, of course, be taken into account inci¬ 
dentally ao as to shod light on his mothcdology* 
doufallesB, adtnJta that the principles of 
and irsfpT axe conducive to a systematic 
and graded exposillcn of the yet he never 
forgets that they are relatively subordinate to the 
Tromcendantal Reality and intuitional reailnatlon 
(3i3R^) ol the Highefil Self fPiRUii,) with Whom 

the Individual Seif Intrinsically identicaL 

He, therefore, saw with penetrating insight that 
the main purport {) of the [Jpanishadic san* 
tences was identity ( ^ ) or non-duality ( ) of 

the Individual Self and the Universal Self. This 
TiijiiTi purport of non-duallly Is corroborated by the 
Upanlshads themselves in the lour nptcifqs of the 
lour Vedas, viz., * ^ ’ ( Brahman is pure 

IntelUgence), ^aif MI eni Brahman), 
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< Thou flri Thai) and * sr^mrcqT ^ * (This Indlidduat 
3oul is Brahman). Iii ths sontencss * * 

(Where there Is, as it were, duality), 

(My deari Ibis was pure Existence 
alone In the beginning, one only without a second ] 
the use of the words reepecllvely 

shows that duality is apparent or illusory 
and emphasizes non'^uality as the Ultlcnate Beallty, 
Sentences like * ll[#irk (The Idea of duality 

gives rise to fear arn a?s? *1^ (Fear 

overcomes him who finds even a slight difference^ 
lead to the same purport- It must be remembered 
that owes this syathetic method to the 

who first systematized iho Upani- 
shadio philosophy in hie end to his great 

Guru i^yiKi’i<N oIs^j who in his on the 

showed the maitr outline of Synthesis. 
The credit, however, of building an edifice of the 
philosophy on this loundation goes to 

The task that lay before was to show 

synfocf/caJ Uii/fy among ths apparently 

contradictcry sentences of the Upamsbodst and 
this he successfully achieved by edopling the seven 
modes of the tjbn^s f for the purpose of arriving 
at the purport or syn/heffc meaning ( ) 0 / the 

f/poflishocJj. He, however, asserts against the 
that all TJpanishadic sentences are directly 

t ^SWI, and 

See pp. 123-124. 
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cr IndkactlT dsvoted !c the exposition of and 
nro in no ivay subsidiary to Action or Injunction 
-( ). Ho fuilher says that tho goal oi 

aninquiiy into ^rtr (duty^ action) is the eUainmont 
■of heaven, which is an imaginary entity from the 
Absolute point of view; while the purpose ol an 
inquiry into Is eternal freedom or highest 

bliss ( ), which can actually be realized 

as the intrinsic nature of all. The sentences, there- 
fore, that piescribe Action for attaining an imagi¬ 
nary goal must be subordinated to those propound* 
tag the highest goal, according to the 

principle of the itself, viz., * 

f^hat which is devoid oi any result ia to be 
subordinated to that which has a definite result, > 

I* 

Unlike the holds that not only 

injunctive but also assertive sentences 

like which refer to are 

meaningful and authoritative. As again the Indivi¬ 
dual Sell Is superimposed (ajsq^g) upon the 
Highest Sell through ignorance his agency 

() tBtaiired by the rjtrrie^s lor the performa nc© of 
Action is also imaginary. It la then found that 
accepts Ihe verbal testiinony of Ihe 
or revealed texts of the Upanlshads as authoritative 
In regard to the intuitional knowledge ofwhere 
Reasoning ^ ) Is baffled. From another point 

of view the Upanlshads are the inspired utterances 
of the ancient sages, who had realised the Highest 
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Beolity of or®- tboToforo, very 

valuable for one wLo is ©omeallj proceet^lng on 
the path to Self-Realization- Hence Traw t hlnl ot 
that along with ^ the Intuition (grgiR) oi the 
Seers of Truth too is authoritative. He, however, 
does not diaceid the Logical Method, which should 
be loUowed, according to him^ without contra* 
diction to the purport of It may be remarked 
hem that few philosophers irr India have resorted 
to the logical roethod to the extent to which 
has reaotled lo it. The fact that many sen¬ 
tences in his can be easily transformed Into 
syllogisms tsstihes to his prominent use of the Logi¬ 
cal Method, which he employs while refuting his 
Opponents and convincing them of his conclusions 
also- Yet he felly recognizes the limitations of the 
Logical Mothcd or Reasoning In transcendental 
matters, where must be the fmel authority. 
Mere leaaaning without the help of leads ua 
nowhere, since one reasoning is ialHiJEed hj an¬ 
other, and this process continues ad iiitinituai la the 
absence'ofjany realization oi Truth. He, (herefore, 
concludes that Reasoning, which is supported by 
and helps its interpretation, should be adopted 
in the ^^P?. As reasoning Is useful only on the 
empirical plane (ssngiifif; and as in consonance 
with it gradually leads us to the Absolute State 
( ), tfie Logical Method without being 

opposed to Transcendental Experience subserves 
it* thus harmonizee Reasoning ( y 
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with mid intuition { ) of Seers." It should 

be remembered that we see through ignorance 
( ) the duality of names and fottos of the 

phenomena] world on the Bubstralum ( ) of 

the non-dual As the function of ail the 
above [ncluding the la to diEpel that 

ignorance and indirectly to lead an aspirant 
by the maxim of ‘ ’ ( the moon on the 

branch) to the seJf-liimlnous wsn?,, they are re- 
latively authoritative on the empirical plane only. 
The irqprs cannot directly point out the but 
suggest its all-pervadlng presence by means of 
(Implication). As soon as they dispel ignor¬ 
ance, Iheseli-lu min ous sfR^manileslB itself as one 
Ultimate Reality, and the functton and authoiiiy 
of the ipiyRS are over. Here the ialse ignor^ 
ance is removed by the mrrTS which are false 
hem the Absolute point of view, and then tor. la 
realized as ever-present. For, the removal of dark'- 
ness is Itsell the attainment of light. Maintaining 
this position about the i i ff i q s makes use 

jj^si^Rijpjiasnirnft awR 

03 inTJTT 

“W. g. 
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of the sqtW lor deriving words like from 

the roof bo great) or for explaining compounda 
and the relollon, of the xftRter (^m) for show- 
log Ih© unanliiilhr of sentences relating to and 
oi the ?qrii (iPiPf) lor refuting Ihe lallacloua arcfu* 
menta of hJs opponents and consiructfng a rational 
and graded siatem oi Adwalfa philosophy. This is 
how he establishes a higher synthesis the dlvet' 
gent and of the phenomena of the universe. 

In addition to the Upanishadte sentences relat¬ 
ing to the Ulttaate Reality of srsi^^thoro are other 
Upaniahadic sentences refeiring to qtffli ( Action}, 
sqreJTT (raedltation/ devotion) and the creation of 
the universe. Although they seem to be opposed to 

t supreme knowledge), they are, according to 
the main purport of the Upanishada, lo be Dotialruijd 
as subsidiaries or means to gpT, which is the main 
goal. Thus 3Vre^r and mentioned in the 

Upanishads are, according to dseigned 

for the purification and concentration of the mlpd, 
in which then the self—luminous dawns. All 

activities, all aciences, ell ethics of the all diver- 
ally of etc,, must, therfore, be graded 

in such a way that all of them should culminate In 
the unity of Thus ^4^1^ and have 

been so harmonized by thal a person 

desiring Liberation should be tad step by step to the 
Ultimate Reality. hare takes into aocount the 

Important dlsltocllon of^ (Higher Knowledge) 
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and srnr R?nt Lower Knowledflo) mado b? Iho Upa- 
ntflhads ihomaalves ( ot'd postulates 

correspondjnqly the tir or 1^^ f Hiohor or 
unqualified) and am or oryx t Lower or 

qualified ) 3 Bi 5 t. accordinq to the purport o* 
synthellc meanino of the Upaniabads. He further 
means that the arTOfifi:! which propounds 
meditation etc.^ of the ifl a means to the 

q^rf^ relating to the as it Is found in other 

spheres too that the dasciiplian ox illustralion of 
concrele things faclUtales the tmdeistandiag oi 
abstract thoughts In the case of ordinary people. 
He. therefore, purports that the and w*l*R. 

which are conciete by nature are usetul for ordina^ 
people on the empirical plane () ii* 
leading them gradually to and Thus 

the great teacher, postulates two grsdea 
of knowledge in the teaching ot non-duality so 
as to suit the capacities or qualiUcalions 
of aspirants of dllferent grades. He, therefore, 
makes provtaion in his comprehensive system for 
all grades oi people, ignorant as well as in telli gent 
and seekers ^ ) cs well as seers ^ fe*.) c* 

Ultimate Truth, and hence Ihe popularity oi that 
aystem in India. Moreover, the system of BitRPt 
gives scope ioi adaptability to changing oircum* 
stances on the phenomenal plane (J 
■ without in any way modtiyiog the fundamental 
prlnefple of non-duality, which is the eternal si^ 
stratum of all changing names and ioims of the 
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worlds Agais^ Instead of being opposed to the 
inodemedsnllfic inTentlone^ which contribute to the 
worldly piosporit; ( system allords 

full scope for them on the phenomenal plane^r if 
they do not lead m aatrqy to the destruction of 
humanity through e^lpltalion and aggression, and 
if they do not delude us ae to the main human 
goal, which is the BeeUzalEon of the Self 
On the other band, every such invention^ past or 
future, is a new addition of names and forms (^q 5 ?q) 
to the former ones, and demonstrates the iruth that 
all this diversity emanates from Unity, which is 
defined by the i|3[Rr as * the intelligent cause of 
this universe.' 

As said aboTO; the Upanlshads contain de* 
Bcriptions of the crealion and dissolution of the 
universe, and it is stated in them that la the 
intelligent cause of the creation, sustenance end 
dissolution of Ihe universe In Itself. The sentences 
* 31^ m 5lPF%c * ( )-'From whom 

these beings axe bom, etc.‘ 

* From whom all actions^ 
desires, smells and flavours emanate, * etc., give us 
an idea ol the relative [ or quaUfted (spir, g-fpi ) 
sw*!,. other hand, there are Upanuhadio 

sentences which (merely Indicate the true nature of 
a*rf^^,e3, ‘Beh (Ita is pure 

Eilslence, Intelligence and Infinity,' or those which 
negate all attributes of as,' * 

1 hH Which is wilhout sound, touch, form and 
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d;cay'. These latter seMoncea to 

loll that there ifl no lolatiirlty to 3 ^, but that 351^ 

ifl Absolut© or unqualllied. 

oi such sentences and oi the 

aays horn the synthetic potol oi ylew that the ^ 

makes this distinction slinply lor the ° o^duai 
an aspiiant Jrom the lirst to the second by gradual 
stages, and does not mean that the is i^e 

ultimate reality,' The “'iS 

two eels ot ^ can be estabUshed by the 

hypotheeis of Nesctenco or nrar. That is to say, h 
sref^becomesflpawrt or on account otlhe 
limiting adjunct ( 3 <nf!r) o* ^^oiencB or ^ whtch 
IB the incomprehensible power ol Itsslh «i<l 

which, without really being an entl^ separate 
™ is supposed to be dlllerent from it. Thr» 
JVesience, iUtiminoted by the ^Muminoi^^, 

shows U3 the imaginary world of 
In other words. aiSR, being associated with the 
limiting adjunct of Nescience Is said to be the cause 
on the creation of the world, just as the rci» 
associated with the Ignorance relating to it Is sa 

to create the imaginary snake on ih Thus 
is falsely created, sustained and dlssolyed by th 
In Himself, just as the j snake is 

• I ( ) 

STSfRlft I 
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ifllaely creeted. sustained and diasolved la Itself hy 
tte rope. As then the creation, suafenance and 
djsaolutlon of the world are mereljr a false appear* 
once or magfc transiormalion ( ^ ) on the sub* 
Btralum of the causaht 7 of 3 ^ and Its name 

t ^ ®lc., are relalivelf true as long as 
ibs worldly phenomena appear, and not Its true 
nalute. true nature is, therefore, * ^ 
sr^r' or that which negates all attiihuteg. The 
definition, wheiein 351 ^ ts relatively deacrjhed aa 
the imaginary cause of the world, la called ‘ 

and the definition, wherein Its true nature is 
indicated. Is called ‘ ^ 

As through the agency of irnn, becomes the 
imaginary cause of creatioii, so ft is also the causa 
of ihe dissolution of the world In Itsell. It Is, ihera- 
fore, both the elticient cause ( ) and the 

material cause of the universe, fust lHa 

the spider sending forth and drawing in Its threads f 
Since 35^ appears to be the world !o ignorant 
people by magjc transformation (f^ j and not by 
actual transformation (ql^amr), the view of 
about causation 13 different from the of 

the who accept the non-intelUgenl Primeval 

Matter (iTy.B) as the caufie and the Inielligenl 5 ^ 
as different from if. The theory of differs also 
from the srfrnjgr^ of the who accept God 

^ only the efficieqt_ca^j_and the infinitesimal 
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ntoms, which aro diifoTo^it from God, os th® mnterloJ 
cons®* Now if it is supposod (hot acttiol tranBform- 
otion (qRoTfiT) ot totea place, lha immuta¬ 
bility of th© IntalliQsnt ir^i^deacrlbod by the ^ 
would b© fslaified, otid non© would seat to attain 
It os tho eternal Biles of th^ Self, 

It is colovrorthy that the Causal Belation postu¬ 
lated in every science other than the Is based 
upon the dlatlnotiQii of cause and effect. The causa 
is defined as an invariable, unconditional and 
tmicsdJate antecedent of a phenomenon. * Bot ther© 
the 'invariability * etc. of the cause, without being" 
actually end definitely perceived, rests on our 
belief in 'probability'; and even a single fact 
coming forth as contradictory to that piobobllity 
irustrates that causation. There is, really speaking* 
no line ot demarcatioii where th© causal slat© ceases 
and where the effect heqina to appear. In most 
cases the cause is never directly tangible but ia only 
iirfeired from the effect. Hence, even, though for th© 
convenience of worldly affairs wo lake the cause to 
bo different from th© effect, yet the caus© and the 
effect in their true essenco are not dliferanl. They 
are merely names and forms attiibuted to the same 

efomo/*esaeJ3ce. The worldly phenomenon is then 
a beginnlnglaaa flui of 'namsaetid forms' where 
the antecedence of the cause and th© Eeguence 
of th© effect cannot be settled; end th© change 
that appears to take place and that makes us employ 
the words ' cause and effect' is not at ell a chang© 
in Ih e Inner essence, which is the eternal histone©* 
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Intelllgonco and InHnily < ?iR*rpg^), hut is a 

imagined by our 

r ^ reason why adopts the 

(Theory of inexplicability) or the 
(Theory of illiisory transfonnalion) fn order 
to account for the phenomena of the universe; and 
he ac«pl 3 the causality of ^ through and 

toat of q,^ associated with It through It ja 

here Inlereslfog io note that the modem scientists 
cannot defiwiely explain the xeJatfon between 
electrona and protons, and are graduaUy being led 
to rest <m * » (Inexplicablhly). J| may# 

therefore be said that they ere ceasing to be 
Materialists, that the oaueaJ relation of things, 
experimental vrork, acientlilc method, induction, 
otc„ ere raietivoly true trom the phenomenal stand¬ 
point, and that all theories alfempltng fo eiplein 
the phenomena oi the universe are provisional or 
relafJve,-tru 0 in the only. Time and space 

which ar e the basis of the causal relation and several 
piovleionel theories are merely the sublective mue- 
togs oHhemind. Although the postulated by 
for explaining the creation and dissofotJon 
of the world, as described in the Upanisfaads, is 
euch a provisional theory, // serves beat its purpose 
oU^ding the aspirant to the 1 /Itla 2 ale Meality 
of the Aiao/ote. According to this theory the effect 
is not different from the cause; end hence the 
world of names and forms which falsely appears in 
manifold ways upon the unaffected 5 ,;^ ite aub- 
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Btrotum, is notdJfleieal from 5KR.» ^ 

the rope is not diiterent Jrom the rope, or the 
^ream-world is not diilerent boro the drearoroa 

person. 

The world Is ihen an UluBlon. not in the seneo 

that it 13 the void (m) non-entilY ot toe 
BnddhiflO, hut in the sense that it l^s no 

independently ^i5IinT,,vrhioh is Kdstence, intel^ 

gance and Infinity- It should be 
ihat does not deny the reality ol 

on the'phenomeaal plane. What he means Is that 
the world is relatively real as long as ow senses and 

pund operate, or as long os the cosmic ignorance 

moved by the auperconsclousness oi Absolute 
Eaaliiy, just as a dream is leaUs long as we have 
not attained wokelulnese. As in the case oi the 
flnoke appearing on the rope w© cannot say 
whether it eitats or does not exist, so :n the case 
ot the world too we cannot say whetbax ll cxiels or 
does not exist. Since Ih© world is neilher existent 
nor non-existent ( ), we have to conclude 

ihat it is Inexplicable The existence or 

Mahly of the world does not belong to it^aeli, bnl 
belongs to iusl as the reality ol the snake 

does not belong to itself but belongs to Iba rope* 

This is what toeans by the words ana 

i . which do not mean ‘ ’ < void, nothing). 

It must ba remembered that enlUasory phenoroanon 
appears only cm o positive basis and not on a 
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n«cfltlve non-enJjty. So ihe illusory world oppefti* 
to ba real freldHvely)gn the subslralutn of the ever* 
azistenl Again, as the relation between the 

world and 5 ^ 5 ^cannot be axpklned either by 
( conjunction} or by err^ (inherence), it 
has to ^ concluded that It is duo to the Super* 
imposition ( ) caused by Nescience. 

It should not be supposed that the theory of 
and that of Supeiimposltjon ( stoto ) arising 
fronj it are own fabrications. For refer* 

«ncefl lo expresses tapliedt or through 

the use of the word ' >§ can be found in the 

Upaniahads as well as fn the In the ^ 

Ihe word ‘ gpn ’ is used in ihe sense of' a wondrous 
or supernatural power’, and In the ^ ^ 

129 ) the idea of ‘ ' f inezplicabllity J 

is found embedded. In the the word ‘rto^ 

is used In the sense of' magic,' which further de* 
velops into the sense of 'Illusion', the 

great Guru of mates repealed referiicea 

to ' iirgr» In the esnse of' aiuslon ' in his 

What did was that on the basis of 

these data he synthesized the idea of and 
gqvea systematic exposliion oI //. 

^ xr-.l?*.; mjo 

5 
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This idea can also be corroborated by quoting 
tha empirical experience of every being. Just as 
every humaa being says * 1 know *> so he also says 
' I do noi know'( 3I|TIS:, ^ This empiri¬ 

cal eiperience oi ' knovrinq' Is the indication of the 
fact that eveiy being ia of the naluraof pure Intelll- 
genes or Knowledge while the eipertence 

of ' not knowingwhich Ib somehow associated 
with * knowing % and which is really Illuminoted by 
ptire Zofei/igencei ia the indication of the fact that 
he Is possessed of innate Ignorance. This Ignorance 
looked at from the individual (s?# ) point of view 
is called ‘ ’ and from the colJectivo (eirfl) 

p«iiit -of view it is cotied ‘tnsn ’ or Cosmic Ignorance, 
XhiH Ignorance or Nescience makes us superimpose 
the body, the mind, etc., upon our inward 
Intelligence end designate it as 'the individual, the 
knower or the subfect' ( #f. Hifl'Tr, ). 
makes us superimpose the whole world of namaa 
and iorme on the external all-pervading Inteliigenoe 
ondcaUlt ' the universe, the known or the object" 

fm).* 

at tributes are Euporimposed on the object and its 
attributes, or the object on the subjactr and thus 
the Real and the Unreal are coupled fogetber 
through this inherent Ignorance. The fact, however. 
Is that the pure Intelligence Internai and 

external, or individual and universal, is Unity Wtth- 
-cut a gap. For, no means of knowledge (srqm ) can 
.connect ItseU with the knower (irgmi) end th* 
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known (g^) unless all are esseatially though 
the? appear to be different from one another on 
l^ccountof illuHory limiting adjuncts ( ginRr ),R9ally 
epeaklng,r the same eternal Intelligence 9^)' 

is, as It were^ divided into three modea^ viz,, g^t^, 
SfHPr and grra by the process of Superlmposillon 
( ), This Quperimposition is defined by 

as, " the falsa perception. In the form of recollect* 
ion, of a thing previously seen, In another thing "/ 
or'^the euppoaitfon of a thing in another thing 
'where ft does not exist, ** f While giving this 
definition of SuperimpoaUion guoies, on the 

same, the views of other Bysf ema of philosophy, 
the or "SiqTiws and jnfjftsnsgjs, the 

or the of 

and the or Ifea, 

It will be particularly noted that here finds 

with a compojro/ive and synthetic outlook the 
common feature of all those views, and says that 
all these systems agree In respect of holding 
SuperimpoHitioii to be the assumption of the at tri¬ 
butes of one thing in another thing. § He himself 
resorts^ however, to the or 

which la so called because we cannot explain 
hov/ this phenomenon takes place, 

I ( ). 

t ^ f ( 3T. sn. ), 

5 0^1^ n t (ai. *?f. > 
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It willba noled that adopts the 1^- 

^ according to the maxiin ot ‘ ^ or the 

method of asaumptioix and negatlon-Tho world Ja fliat 
assumed to eiisl and then negated, as thaanalce^ 
assumed to oiisl on the rope and then negated, 
Sliiolly speaking. tbU naturally culminates 

in the oi For, false creation or 

dissolution of the world is ecmlTalent to no creation 
or dissolution, as the false assumption or negation 
of the snake on the rope means that the snake is 
never bom or destroyed. The Nescience, the ^ 
or 31^ lesuUing from Nescience, and the duaUty 
of Iho world flie, however, p^tulated, like the 
hypothesis in geometry, according to the ordlnarr 
experience or etude understanding of ignorant 
pupils, simply for the purpose of graduahy leadtag 
them to the Highest Unity of 'nwnR. This method 
of teaching is slricUy in accordance with the 
of who purports that the assumed 

duality of the teacher, the taught and the urej la 
Bimpiy fot the purpose of ’ instructionand that it 
disappears when the Highest Reality is known. § 
Again. nW says that the separateness of the 
Indivrdual Soul end the Universal Soul Is only 
Bocondary and not primary ? fo r . It ia assum ed after 

S Read the following verse- 

gi: I 

( ) 
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■keepina In view their would-be Identity 
which ia the main purpcrt.t The Uponiahadic 
sentences describing the creation of the world are, 
according to nls me , meant for the purpose oi 
explaining the tdenlitY of the IndiTidtial Soul and 
the Universal Soul. Really there Is no duality of any 
hind. * It ts said about the as follows— 

__ PS __ -*•* * * 

IIT? 9l5T®tt | 

(Quoted in the > 

''The theory that the world Is an illusory 
transformation of is resorted to simply for the 
clear understandjog of begiimers. The blessed, f. e.^ 
the knowers of are always full of Unlimited 
Bliss devoid of Illusion." 

too says that the language based on 
duaUly may be used for the expression and removal 
of a doubt.§ With the same view of facllitatino the 
undaraianding of novices the later of the 

aj^ system have devlEed the (Theory of 

limitation), the tTheory ol Resemblance}# 

+ (dkRipft; n|^ ^ | 

*i1. fT,, ^|?Y. 

Iff. 

§ *rr vf^fr I 

5 STTEf]^ w j 

g^pRirflTfntdf^PMr II ( fescrafvj ) 
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And ihe {Theory oE HeflecEfon), sll of 

which ere the corollArjea of the All these 

ere the diiferent Methods of ^aposiWon ( VjlsK^r ), 
which through easy tlTuetratione aim at carrying 
the aspirant to the Highest Goal. For^ it is said by 
the — 

m ^ irt ii 

“( Quoted la the ) 

That method should be fcnovrn to be a good 
one« which would help a man to have a deal 
grasp of the Inner Selfi cTen though it might be 
provislonaL" 

Thus the which gtves rise to the above 

methods, is a compreheoaiVe method provisionally 
adopted by in order to solve the riddle ol 

the universe and to include people of ell the three 
grades in his system. The first grade Is the 
sqqfifr? (Empirical or Phenomenal FUne) of 
ordinary people, who believe in the phenomenal 
reality and duality of the world; and this plane 
coriespcnds to the wakeful state ( ), in which 

aU beings see this world anddeal with it The second 
grade is the ¥fwr (. Illusory Plane 1 ol those 

who have understood the illusory nature of the 
world and see It just like a dream (^ ). The 
third grade or the qirqifiR qw { Stele of Absolute 
Reality } is the highest stage of the Realizalioa of 
fhe Self, in which there is no cognition of a 
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separfll© ©nHly t i- e. the world ), and In %vhlah 
there fs the Absolute Rest of 4<Hh4<, as it fs in 
deep sleep ( ^ ), These three grades have bean 
poslvtlated by order that (he osptrant 

should reach the highest goal through gradad 
steps. In theaTl<R^ t Absolute or 

Pure IdeaUsm) is the loremoat theory, which pro¬ 
pounds that the universe Is not apart from the sight 
(Intelligence) of the Seer, or that it Is pore 
Intelligence ( and which Is, therefore, meant 

for the advanced people oi (he mf&iTlIsts vrr 

states. The main point to be noted here la 
(hat esf/ooxd/nory synibellc poi^’er, logical acu¬ 
men qnd wider outlook have been eahibited by 
in propounding and in giving an 

aDaJfiico-syntketic Interferetnfion o/ the Upanl- 
ahads* __ 

• ‘‘The taskof reduti[>g ihe teathlngof the whole of the Up#^ 
nlshadsto a system consistent and free from contradictions \t 
an Intrltiskalty impossible one. But the tesk once being given, 
we are quite ready to admit that Sankara's system ts most pro¬ 
bably the best which ea n be devised.,, We y et ac k nowledge that 
the adoption of that distinction (of a (owe rand higher Brahman) 
furnishes the Interpreter with an Instrument of ejetraordinary 
power for reducing to an orderty wliole the heterogentmis 
material presented by the old theosophic treaiises-.San* 
Vara's method thus enables him In a certain way to do justice to 
dtffererit stages of historical development, to recognise clearly 
eKhting dilTercnces which other systematlsers are Intent on 
obliterating...h (Sankara'ssystem) is not only more pll^ 
ble, more capable of amalgamsting heierogeneous material 
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li has been ehown above that the 9^, 

BtTT and trcgdly corieepond to 

the three states oHhe Individual Soul/ viz,, 

^jT and AJ] human activities, physical as well 
ae intelleotuab ordinary as well as scientilicv 
proceed only in Ihe consciousness of and the 
lealily of the phenomenal world is perceived only 
in the Bui to lay undue stress on this 

and to call the world '' real' from the stand-point 
of is only a partial appoach to Truths which 
ia, therefore, bound to remain 'relative.' Unless the 
experiences of oil those three states are auolysed, 
end unless the unbrolcen presence of One 

Seer or Witness of the three alotea ia 

syeihelicoT/y realized., there can be no complete 
approach to the Absolute Truth- Every one of those 
three states being evanescenl is onnulted by the 
other, so that when one state la present, the other is 
absent; while the who Illumines and unlhss 

eli their conscious as well as unconscious experi¬ 
ences and yet remains untouched by them, is one 
and the same. The assumption of the exislence of 
those three states, therefore, lavolvee and 

the negation of them ao as to approach the ever¬ 
present involves 3ivRi?. In other words, the 

than other vystemr, but lis fundamental dcKtrInes are manb 
festly fn greater haHTnony with the essential teaching of the 
Upam:hads than those of other Vedarttic systems. 

—G. Thibaut-Intreduction to the Vedanta-SutrSE, 

pp-CXXtI-CXXIV'. 
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«xaiDlnailon of all lha three etates and their nega^ 
tion ia the process ot Analysis, while the realization 
of one^fg^i. everTwhero is the process of Synthesis, 
The whole method here employed may then bo 
colled the Analytico-Synih^ic Mcf-hod, which 
being throughly aciontifie deserves to bo employed 
aa the complete method even by the modem 
mental sciences in their search for Truth. Although, 
this melhod is cellod in the ^^|fg system, 

it aomewhat diliers from the ‘ * of iho 

the latter is applied only to Ih© ei- 
patiences of the ^mr-stato and takes the world to 
be a reel entity. The * ’ method oi the 

on the other hand, is applied not only to 
qpi^ bulto ^ and also, for demonstrating 
their reciprocal absence and negation ( ) 

end for teeliring the all-pervading presen ce( sf^) 
oS infest. As then this method of Is 

applied to the whale human experience, consdouB 
as well as unconscious, its employment for the 
axamination of the three states ( 
tealizatfon of Is the /undoEnenio/ taplc of the 
pJiffosophy. 

This moat important topic has received very 
subtle exposition in sevarel UpaniBhands, t the 
iTi «^4W fe^t° the ol The method 

of (Inclusion, Synthosla ) is employed by tho 


+ SSc. VIY; 

vi^U, 
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Upanishadfl in oflirmative sentences like * ^ 

5rar' (gj. ^HvTt )-t ^ BTahman), or In those 

that describe the all-pervading presence of hw»i^ 
In all names and forms (?, )? while Ihe 

xneihcd of (Esolusioni negation. Analysis) 

is used in negali^e sentences like * 5|HTf«T * 
Cf. V!V| There is no duality of any sort here \ 

* iifa ' ( f* ^1^1^ H 

(%Jr. til )-£ ^ distinct from 

the known and above the unknown], 

il^wr e| * (%. ttvt t)-[ From Whom words 
and the mind turn away without reaching Him etc. 

in hifl advice to ^%3 ( s t*;-? t ) 
repeats the ’ [ Thou ( ^ ) art That 

^ j ] several times after quoting various familiar 
illustrations. If Is worthy of note that he cites the 
experiences of deep steep, dream and wakelulness 
in order to expound the identity of era and 
In the ^ technically means Existence 

{ ^ ), Intelligence ( f%i^ ), and Bliss ( 3^^ ), the 
&11 of all creatures, when It fa associated ivith the 
limiting adiunct (^vrf^) of oostnlo ignorance ( 
5j^_4Tiqj] in deep sleep or before the creation of the 
world. In deep sleep ell creatures ( ) settinq 

aside their Indlvldualitv are really united with 

* their own SelL Although this *3(^' or 
Inteligenl Seer Illumines the collective ignor* 
ance (grife serr) of all creatures. He, being aa 
it were limited by that ignorance, is called *On 
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the ether handy Individuality () Is distinctly 
felt by all creatures In wakefulness^ ^vhlch toe is 
Wumined ladividvoUy by the same Jutdligent 
Seer, who is then> es ft were, limited b? the lii« 
dividual ignorance of every creature and is called 
As every ^q'of the wakeful state can recollect 
the Identical experience of the ^ ^ of deep 

sleep in the lorm of a senter\ce like ' I slept very 
happily, 1 then knew nothing' 7 

)> bo Identical with since 

one who expedences and one who recoileds that 
experience are bound to be Identical* The identity 
of ond is established by the following 
methods: 

First, the limiting adjuncts of dl? and ^ (t. e. edi 
atTR, etc,) are eliminated by the method 
of negation (Exclusive Implication) 

which Is then supplemented by the method of 
(synthesiB) or (Inclusive Implication) enabl¬ 

ing us to realize the inner presence of ibe common 
underiying InteUigence. Thus it will be seen that 
the combination of and or the analyli co- 
synthetic method leads us to the unifying Inner Self 
of us all. In Ihe Uponishadsy In the tn&ra of 
and in later Sanskrit works, however, o mojor por¬ 
tion is occupied by the method rather than 

hythajfif^ method. This is quite In accordance with 
ihe crude understanding of ignorant people, who 
are not expected to realize the full significance oi 
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imleas their Nescience ie completely dispelled 
by the repeated eciRloyment of the method* 
or negation of Iba world is then the 
negation ol apparent namea and. forms only and 
Hof o/ #As Iniisr Essences XJas ot Logic too Is made 
Sn this method of for analysing the empirical 

experiences ot the three states. But this logical 
analysis, though it places the system on a 
Tafional basis, la always supplemented by the aulho- 
il!y of This logical analysis can do its utmost 
O'lUy lu the elimination ol duality. For^ fhe se//” 
/pm/nous lauBT S&lit fhs sirbsfrofimj ol o/f duo/ify, 
connof /uriAer £>e oao/ysecf or negofe<J* The Uj^nl- 

shad Bays," f^RT& ^ I 

)-[ Through what should one 

know Him by Whom one knows aU this ? Through 
what should one know the Knower ? ]• This Knower 
() is the Self who inspires ua to establish the 
eynthesls^sp^^ of alL It need not hero be supposed 
that when every name and form of the world is 
negated, what remains is only 'the void or nothing ^ 
^ ) of the Buddhials. For, that' void or not king" 

cannot ha thoughl ol unless it is illumined by tha 
Sienjol Seat who is not non-existent even In Ihe 
absence of words.' 

“ In connection with the method of the ToUdw* 

ing verses from the tnay be read; 

3m?t 11 1! I 9 
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Thla itideacribable Eternal Seer^fromlheafand- 
point of reveala HlmaeH in the form of timo# 
space, science, art, titereture, religion,, etc.; and 
the knowledge of this Seer can establish the higher 
syn/Aes/s of all daajistic systems o/ thought, even 
though Ihey are in conflict with one another, 
significantly says— 

The dualists oppose one another; the 
Adwaitln, however, does not conflict with them. " 
In the nioT «m this eloguently 

and nobly says: " Oi:ir system, which estabUshee 
the unity of and which is based upon the 
does not conflict with those mutually conflicting 
systems, on account of our inner identity with them 
all, jusi as one cannot coitQjct with one's own 
hands and feet. " i" This Is why accepta. 

good points from all Indian systems and assigns 
to them a proper place in the wider scheme of hie 
ono/y/ico-synfite/ic meth d ology. 

If |( sfcT 

19 in ^T^in^pRis’irsfWw: tj n era^nr* 

^ \ ^^iTlMt 111^: fi^3ir^4- 

II IJ RlWtJi f 

11 of^tff II 
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Thus accepts the grammallcol mihod 

of dealing with words (qr), though he refutes the 
of the^rq^s; he adopts the iflRtm-priocipks of 
Interpreting VedJc sentences (>, though he 
refutes the ^ ci the end suhordinates 

to gR. he sanctions in general the melhodologr 
of the and their /ieory o/ atms, though 

he rejects their and as the efficient 

cause only; he amalgemalos the whole psychofOT 
o/i/te sysleniwith the Adwaita pMo^ 

sophyy though he shallera to pieces the 

of the oud the two entities, sr^R and 

f ^ propound^ hr the )^i 

he seems to lend support to me ethics of the 
and IrB, though as regards the authority 
of the Veda and the Ummote Reality of ^ 
universe ha refutes their views. § Since 5 i*<i'uh- 
e^es all the followers of those systems asintrin* 
alcally one with hia own Self# he does not «<38ra 
them as his real opponents. He refutes all of thein 
became the knowledge they deal wUh and the 

theories they propound iaU I 

province which Is actuated by the primal 

Nescience. They do not# therefore, lead h»^a« 
beings to their own real nat ure (iBR ) as aimed at 

( 3 - ) 

R The refutatloss at ah these systems are 
Included In the First w|and the Hrst two qr^ of thr 

Second the 
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^ (he bsTiOToIent If a {3 jaid that eten tba 

phtloaophy and the or other theorieB 

put forth in it bsloti^ to tho prorlnoe of actu* 
«fed by the primal Nescience, ready reply 

ifl that the case of the philosophy too is 

really such. In other words, It Is true that the 
f^^l^ona other fh^otioB of th^ ore rsollj 

provosionaL He> however, makes one difference 
here that the other ^niia lead us astray horn the 
Ultimate ReaUty of while (he which, 

With its theories Uke the Is based upon 

the superconacious intuition ( ^33*^ ) of the Seort 
and upon the ^ indlcailng that intuition, 
is worfhy of being studied for fhe attainment of 
one's own Hlgheat BllEs-t The other keep us 
coniined to the primal Nescience, while the 

though it belongs to the sphere of Nescience, 
treats of the salf-Iuininous ^ and dispels 
ihat Nescience, Just as a mere negative 
word, and not an actual staff, qen kill the 
toaginary snake on the rope, or a weapon belong^ 
Ing to Ihe dream-world alone can kilt a lion seen 
In a dream. After fully taking Into account this 
relative nature of the has purposely 

fwiTT^: j. 

1eitUH^Cdl: 
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.dopl.d Ihe •nd hM wrlllen dl M. 

p.rlicd«lr the by inlewe«M 

^,1 of the eft in the light of thie fteeaR ee 
as with due attention to the mieitR® «st, which is 
suited iolhe vnderstondiJig oi 

and which is, thersforej a plane ht lor ihe ins °- 

tion ol , 

attilude to regard to the relutation o 

othJf^tne is as explained abo«. 
method ol retutation is ftisi to present slap ^ st P 
the oi other systems so tailHuUy 

plalely that the reader should be led 

itself as the conclusive view (fesi )> . 

feriways quite convincing and not reiutaU®* 1^ 
sul a pr-ntation of the ^ he anti^pates ^ 

possible objections that may be L 

Opponent, and gives sufUciant 
dw comporofiVe study of all those systems. Aitar 

The prsse^ation ct the in way, he 
graduaUy begins to expose flaws end ^ 

SU in the arguments of the 
Bubtlely, extraordinary power of argumen _ 

logical acumen. In his own i 

ho employs all logical means of proof ( ) _ 

ploys the role of a skilful lawyer wtiCurt 

Lrely io baat the other party ^ 

^grfnn anv cluo lo h!s owo concluslvs View, m 

fjSl c..« th. tennli of the A^y-fo 

owut onl7 incldnntallT «=<* 0“ " 

grganlxcd into « ooo5lrucil»e phtlowpin' 
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efforL Although ro/ufatIon ia aomeUroea hia main 
hia language never amocka of derision or 
haired, and even fn Ihe heat of argument he rarely 
usM (wtUng words. An importonl fact to be noted 
is that g^TRT^'s masterly presentation of the 
and its equally able refutation evince his obropara. 
tive outlook and hla wider ure pf the compa¬ 
rative method In his iTnqs, We have already 
seen how he comparatively quotes the views of 
other systems about Superimposition in his 
Again, while telling that the Individual Soui( ejrftR) 
is Identical with he comparatively states 

various conflicting views held by the 

and qtfitiia about tbs nature of 
( % ? 11 JT), The tenets of theet^g^ts are put forth 

In a greater detail, in several parts of the 
than those of others and repeatedly refuted accord¬ 
ing to the maxtm of ‘ ’ (vanquishing 

the most formidable adversary). This, however, 
does not mean that there Js no adequate presenta- 
hon of the tenels of other systems in the 
The main feahrres of those systems have, of course, 
been presented according to their relative import- 
ancet AH this doubtless shows fAe extensive use 
of the critical, comparative and sc/enf//ia 
mefiiods and the process of arriving at the Higher 
Synthesis of all systems in ancient India, 
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IX THE HISTORICAL METHOD 

Thia general survey of Methodology in aneiant 
India naturally leads us to the Historical Method, 
vrhJch is conspicuous by Its absence in the Sanskrit 
literature. This does not, of course, mean that the 
Sanskrit literature does not at all possess records 
of past events. The wm® contain t legends), 

( cosmogonic myths ), and (Songs tn 

praise of heroes}, which form parts of the 
and yield grains of historical truth. All these 
component parts of the sixths developed later on/ 
by the addition of new elements, into the eirie 
poetry of I ho iram eJ’d the Both 

these give us indications of certain historical facts 
and the latter Is generally called la 

“the later jrpjis* too there ar© some parts in which 
historical matter is embedded. Why, the whole 
of Sanskrit literature being a record of past events 
may be said to contain vestiges of historical truth. 
Besides, oral tradition has handed down to us from 
generation to generation accounts of the past, 
eome of which may be Included under blslory. The 
Sanskrit literature is, however, a confused mass 
of myth and history. The Hindus have all along 
been very caietul in preserving such records of 
the past, yet they have never cared to sift the 
historical material from the mythical ott o for want of 
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bfslorical sense fn them, f Even if it can be said 
that the Hindus might not have preserved (heir 
records of the past unless they had some hia tori cal 
eense, it ought to be admitted that they did not 
possess the * historical sense * in the modern 
connotation of that expression. The only ancient 
Sanskrit worts that partially etand the test of ihe 
modem connotation of' bbiory' are the * 
of the of the of 

and the of in,+(|rr^. We have formerly seen 

fhat the accept '515^^' tprobabillly] and uf^ 

(tradition) as separate sii^vrs, ff probability be taken 
to be one of the marks ot history, we come somewhat 
nearer to the modem historical conception. Fori oral 
tradition or records of the past which come gens* 
rally imder I verbal testimony ) must agree 

f " Nevertfisless, one must not believe, as It has st> 
often been aserted, that the historical sente is entirely 
lacking In Indians. In IndiSi toOi there has been hfstoricat 
writing; and In any case we find In India numerous accurately 
dat^ Inscriptions, which could hardly be the case if the 
iMians had had no sense of history at all. It is only true that 
the Indians, in theJr writing of history, never knew how to 
keep faa and fiction strictly apart, that to them the facts 
themselves were always more Important than their chronolo|l- 
cal and that they attached no Importance at all* 

espwlally in literary matters, to the questions oi what was 
earlier or later,..The authors of astronomical books generally 
also give the exact date of the day on vrhich they completed 
their work. Since the fifth century after Christ, Inscriptions 
too begin to gb/e us Information about the dates of manw 

Ml* W]rvternltz-A History of Indfan Lfterature^ 
Vof. 1^ IntroduttEors* 
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with the valid knowledoe () gained by 
mnw ( Percfiption )• But this does not^ of course. 
Include the whole modern sense of ' Hialoryat 
there are works (Poetry, dramar novels, etc. t 
which are merely the products of fmaginalion, 
though they do not contredlct perceptual ez’ 
perianca and contain ' literary truth ' rather than 
' historical truth.' The details gained tom oral 
tradition or records must be corroborated by the 
authentic records {inscriptions, documents, coins, 
copper-plates, etc. ] of even is ihoi have GC/00//7' 
laJten p/cce in the past. This modem idea of 
history comprises not only records of political 
events ol the past, but also records of all human 
ocUvities, physical, mental, moral, religioua and 
social, or of the whole clvUizallOQ of a race on Ihe 
earth in a chnono/off/co/ orofer. 

In history then time and space, on which alL 
tho empirical life of mam depends, are 

the most important factors. Philosophically spaak- 
ing, the truth of history £3, therefore, the relallve 
truth of the phenomenal plane ( hnIiR^ ) and 
not the absolute truth of Ultimate Reality, As seen 
formerly, philosophy gives its sanelfou to the 
relative trulh of the phenomena) plane, since al¬ 
most all human beings carry on their dealings 
on the phenomenal plarie. Hence, hfotory, histori¬ 
cal truth and historical method, though they are 
relative, find their proper place in the ascending 
scales of truth as recogniaed fay the Hindu philo¬ 
sophy and may seek their developmsul. AH thin 
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phenomenal life of names end forms is a continuous 
-and chonginQ whole passing through various pti gge g 
of time and place. The six stages ol existence 
) vJs,/ origination, existence, modification, 
growth, decay and destruction (^i%, aifisr^ 

Wa, ) are, therefore, applicable to 

this phenomenal life; and history, which necessarily 
deals with that life has, of course, to take into 
account all these stages or modifications. Time and 
place are then held to be the causes of those modl- 
llcetions, since the passage of time as much hrtnga 
about a change in the ectivities, idealsr customs, etc>, 
o! a race as the place or environment in which that 
race lives. Change of locality and contact with other 
races too are factors causino mcdlficationa in 
ideals, activities, etc. There is, however, o sub^ 
sitaiuzn of rctcJoi character v/hicb riemoins on* 
chonged on crccoon/ of the porticulor env/ronmeirf 
jfQ which a race lives on for ages, and that sub- 
stratum becomes its keredltary property designate 
erf as * Culture', To trace chronobgically all 
those modifications of human beings in the past as 
they have actually taken place, so as to shed light 
on the present, is then the task of' hlslory" accord¬ 
ing to the modem conception of that word. 

If the connected hulory of a particular race in its 
proper sequence of partlculer events Is to be written 
on the basis of all available evidence, oral and 
written, the historian has Jo undergo a special kind 
of menial discipline, which becomes the hiatorl- 
-cal method In its wider application. Always "Hf n g 
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4 l the historical truth the historian^ irrespective of 
the dbtincticn between the conquerors end the 
conquered, will have lo employ Logic for differen 
liaticg the authentic from the spurious sources and 
history from legend. In other woids> the verbal 
testimony (tradition and records 1 will have to be 
judged in ihe light of (Direcl perception) 

and signHilQW f Inference) in order to naoertain the 
high probability of an event. This is the place 

where theHistoiical Method will be amalgamated 
with the Crillcal Method, If any houtc© Ib found 
io contradict 1 hose two means of valid knowledge^ 
it will have lo be rejected. The authentic and in- 
temol sources^ i. e., actual dootunents,. inscriptions, 
letters etc., oi a particular period will be valued 
more than external sources referred to in the general 
literature of a counlry, as they are of the nature 
of an indirect or drcumstantial evidence. Even 
actual documents will lose their value as authentic 
oouices, tl they are found, by judgment and other 
sources to favour a particular party of the period 
by deprecating the other. In this case the internal 
evidence will have to be supplemented by the ex¬ 
ternal one. It always happens that Ln the case of 
scanty internal evidence gaps tn history have in¬ 
evitably to be lUled in by external evidence But 
tinder no circumstances wtU the htstorian make an 
osserlian that is not based on some authentic source. 
Unfortunately htstoiical investigations do not always 
result in the eeilalnly of a partf 'ular event, but ol 
moat give the indications ol its high probability. 
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Such results wtU, of coursa, lamBln proviaiccol tfU 
atrongar proofs come forth. But the Eabcur of this 
sort Js never ivasted, since ft serves es a datum for 
further research. Any way, rigorous application of 
logic to all available evidence so as to arrive at 
fnilh is a dietinguiablng feature oi ‘the Historical 
Method, and in this [respect it la on a par with the 
Scientific Method. 

Further, the task of the historian is not only to 
collect particular facts of history, but Is also to dis¬ 
cover the couso/ relaiioa oi antecedent and sub* 
sequent iacts. For this ptirpcss he resorts to the 
analysfs of individual facts and synthesis oi more 
or less similar facts. This leads him to the stage of 
geoero/jmotion based uphon particular events. All 
this is purely an inductIvs process which la usually 
adopted by scientists in order to arrive at the 
scientific truth. 

In all this process, however, the chroaologicai 
crpprooch is an important factor. For, chionoJogy 
aervcs as sign-poBta on the road to hisioricaJ truth, 
and unless St is lured, no order or sequence can 
be established among particular hlalorical facts. 
Chronology has been a much veied problem in the 
case of Sanskrit literature on account of ite remote 
antiquity and the general Indifference of Sanskrit 
authors themselves in respect of recording the dates 
of iheir works. In spite of many worthy attempts 
of Orientallata, the age of the Vedas and the dates 
of many Sanskrit authors have not aa yet bean 
definitely fired. In their attempts to assign even 
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opproniinate dates to SansicU authors Eastern and 
Western echolsis do not seen) lo be unanimous. It is^ 
however, creditable to aomsBoholaia that ther, with 
impartial Judgment, have perseveiingly tried to reach 
at least the apprordmate dates of Sanskrit aulhora 
and supply us with a broadly correct ahionology of 
Sanskrit literature. Yet one cannot faQ to notice 
the tendency oE some Western scholars to assign a 
later da^e to an Indian author and that of some 
Eastern scholars to carry that author far beck into 
antiquity. The truth perhapa lies between-both of 
them: T^t Ihe outward show of approach to truth 
and the inward tendency to depart from It, is cer¬ 
tainly a human frailty which does not seem to have 
forsaken scholars, f Apart from these failings it 
must be admitted that chronology is an fmpoitant 
branch ot the historical science. 

A few aids to the settlernent of the chronology 
of Sanskrit Dt era turn are the growth of Sanskrit, the 
reliable dates recorded by the Buddhist and Jain 
authors, inscriptions, coins, copper plates, grant" 
deeds, allusions made by later auihom^o their pre* 
decessors, references made lo Indian culture and 
authors by foreigners like the Greek, Chinese and 
-J- <■ Our critical mathcd uniortunately is too often viti4 
ated by exlraneous InflueiKes. But this probably i$ due to 
human weakness, A critical scholar should cbrulder tife func^ 
^lon ic be just Hks that of a judge In a law-tourt; but even 
there human weakness operates, and rendersa number of 
appeals netetwry, so that ore Judge differs from anothert 
and so does one critical scholer from angiher/* 

—Collected Works of Sir K G. Bhandarkar, Vot, I, p,3fZ) 
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Mobfiminedan tisvelfers, and the fixed detee of 
Duddhaj Chandra Gupte, Ashoke^ ete. It is thus found 
that archaeology^ epfgrephyy etc., form the branch* 
ea of historical investigaiforiy and all of them 
collectively help chronology. The growth of Sarstrtt 
language can be trered through three broad atages, 
vizy* the Vedlc Sanskrity the Grahmaoic Sanskrit 
end the Panin!an or Clo&sical Sariskrit; end the segu* 
ence oiSenekrit auiKors can be broadly determined 
according to the periods allotted to them. The 
Hindus also seem to have already known the general 
sequence of the the inSFiqs, the ^Sy the ^f^s, the 
sqeis end the ^r^Sy the succeeding ones of which 
generally preaupposa the preceding ones* and more 
ancient wotka are relatively held more authorUa* 
five. There iSy however, seme room for alteration 
in this sequence according to the modem well- 
defined criteria. Again, ih© Hindus too have their 
own chronology (e. g. the eras of 

tn^rpi, ®tc.) and science of astronomy, accord¬ 
ing to which they assign dates to different person¬ 
ages. Yet I all .these eras are used mote for daily 
religious .observances than for delermlning the 
dates of historical facts. The Western scholerSy on 
the other handy invariably prefer for Iheir own 
convenience the Christian era to the former ones 
in assigning dates to several facts of Indian history 
and the Hindu scholars follow them in this lespecL 
It must be admitted here that the Wealem scholarsy 
barring some oxceptionsy exhibit, on the whole, 
a minute, methodical and critical point of view In 
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their chronoloolcal research ea; and this point of 
view is worthy of belno accepted by the Hindu 
scholars In their own resenrcheg, 

CbTonoioQy gives a definite form to the seciu- 
ence of events either in the hislory of the coipcrale 
life of a notion or in the history of the individual 
life of fi person. From this point of view It is very 

Inslrucllve to eetlle the sequence of several worta 
written by the same author ilk© by notlnq 

the sieges of growth iri his ideas, outlook on life 
and the Unguisiic form suited to hja ideas* Chrono¬ 
logy which thus seeks to divide tinmeaaurabla Time 
into suitable periods, or social as well as Individual 
life into stages, naturally induces us to compare one 
period or stag© with another on the basis of simi¬ 
larity or contrast. The sentence * History repealfl It¬ 
self' is true in the case of social as well as individual 
Ufa. It is, therefore, natural ioraman with historteal 
Instghl to compare and contrast one period with 
another and synthesize at) periods by discovering 
correlation amung them- Thus life-problems, ideals, 
custoros and all sotia of mental and physical acti¬ 
vities of different periods can be subjected to the 
Comparative hjethod, which In alliance with the 
Historical Method establishes the causal relation 
of incidents. This comparative method which mates 
use of the t comparison, analogy J further 

leads us in the light of history lo oscerlain the 
influence of one Individual, race or period 
upon another and understand the nature of the 
whole life, individual or corporate, in its propey 
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perspective. Thja far being able to have the 
perspective of the whole life o| a nation the hia- 
torian has to midergo a rigorous mental discipline. 
After making use of verbal testimony percep* 

fuel knowledge inference ^ a? 5 iTR)i^ com¬ 
parison (gtiiTH)* probability and tradition 

(ySrat) he has to amalgamate the chronological^ 
critical, acientllic and comparative methods with 
the Hlatoricai Method, which principally proceeds 
along the course of Time, He has then to present 
all particular facts of history in their sequence, with 
the proper perspective of the whole material, and 
with due attention to Ihe peinjcmeiit j n>K . 
ttratum of Jiaiionol charocler. He has, therefore, 
to take into account the apliit or sou/ of all the 
multifarious activities of a nation through different 
periods, and present, after eliminating ell unneoe* 
ssary details with a keen sense of proportion, those 
historical facis alone that bring out this souL This 
is the modem idea of history and the science of 
historical compoaition. This scientific charater was 
lent to history and historical compoeifion only in 
the Idth century A, O./by the Europeans, and it need 
not appear strange that it was unknown to the 
ancient Hindus. 

When ft was found that the same mental process 
or discipline that was required for historical InveslI.- 
gation was also widely appltcable to other depart* 
meets of knowledge, the Historical Method of 
general application came into existence. That 
method is now widely employed for biveatigalion 
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into almost all blanches of human knowledge Uko 
mylholog?* leUgion, philosophy, psychology, educa- 
flop, art, Ulerature, philology, textual criticism, 
Vedic interpretation, studies in ClesBlcal Sanskrit/ 
etc., end has yielded Iraitful results, which have 
enabled diilerent authors to wiile the history 
of some of those subjecie. It must be acknow¬ 
ledged that this Historical Method of study 
which was non-exlstoiit In Indie is worthy of being 
availed of by us. It is an undeniable fact that the 
Sbestris are well'-versed in the use of the above- 
menlioned trines propounded by the ancient Hindus* 
If they will collectively make use of all of them with 
particular attention to the course of Time, sequence 
of events and chronology, they will find 11 very 
easy to master the Hlslorical Method- If they are 
ndepla in iriW which ere cerlalniy far 

more abstruse than the Historical Method, they will 
very easily be able to adopt the Historical Outlook 
in respect of Sanskrit literature and Shastras. 

It hds been stud above that the task of the fils' 
iorian is not merely to arrange hlsforioal [facts in 
their chronological sequence, but also to bring out 
the causal relation of them and to interpret them in 
n generalized form- Arrangement of particular facts 
of history in the light of the historical dlaetpline des¬ 
cribed above is a topic properly belonging to the 
Science of History; while the generalized interpmta^ 
iipn of those parlfculat facte on the basis of the 
casusal relotian falls regularly within the province of 
khe Philosophy of History. The Philosophy of History 
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to, therefore^ a derelopmenl of Ihe Sdeiica of 
Historyj and raguirea, in addition to tfie samo 
kind of mental dtscipltoe as required by the latjer, 
the ayntKotic outlook o! philosophy and an eye 
for Ihe culfuro or soul of a nation rather than for 
phyBloa! events. For being able to give a rational 
and comprehensive interpTetation of historical facts 
the Philosophy of ff Is lory has also to depend upon 
the principles of psychology, logic, metaphyatcs and 
ethics. It has thus to see how the human mind works 
In diifeient situations, what Is the moat satisfactory 
theory of ihe creation of the universe propounded 
by philosophy in geneiel, end how the generalbad 
Interpietatioc of history is to he presented in s 
rBllonal manner. It has, moreover, to evalueto 
human activities leading to success ox failure, 
worldly prosperity or emancipation of the soul, and 
to show how those activities, external and Intemah 
or Individual and corporate, should be regulated 
and sublimated In the present and the future, so as 
to reach the final goal. In this respect the compara¬ 
tive method wH] have to be employed In order to 
compare the events that have successively token 
place in a nallon and those In one nation with those 
In another.The Western Philosophy of History t^uelly 
seeks the aid of the Evolution Theory for generalized 
naferpreiaion. But that theory is inadequate, since- 
It cannot explain what the subslretum of that evolu- 
tton is, whether there would be continuous evolu¬ 
tion of humanity, or whelheT the processes ot 
evolution and devolution, or rise and falI,occutTiai^ 
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on the 8 aniB substratum, are true lathe case oi 
injtr. Here Ihe Idea ot the creallcn oi the univorBO 
propounded by the Hindu thlnters is a voluble 
aid to the PhUosopby ol Hiatorr; tof, it cleorlT 
ean^lalns that the craolion, auBtenonoe and dis- 
BClution oE thfi untveise occur on the same etemnl 
substratum (sren;), that both the erolution and de¬ 
volution oi huTCBnity depend upon the proportion in 
which human activities approach or depart from that 
Bubfllratum, and that there la no continue^ do- 
volopment, but there are development and decay, 
rise and fell alternately occuiring in the destinies 
ol humanity. The Hindu thinkers divide all human 
acitvltlea Into further say 

f hat the guaitfy ol crealefl the universe and 
leads to worldly prosperity, the ^ sustains both 
and leads to emancipation, and the atia dissolves 
every thing and leads to destruction. On the basis 
ol those three qualities they have conceived the 
idea of lour gus ( ages ) and classilied In a 
philosophical manner the collective activities of 
humanity In terras of lour sqs. They, Iherfi- 
lore, concerned IheraaeWos more with the Philo- 
fiophy of History than with history, pure and simple- 
II canneat however, b© denied tha! they could nol 
have given us a consistent Philosophy ol H^tory, 
unless they had some measure of hlslorical sens© 
in iheraselves. With this historical sense they have 
described In detaa particular fads of blstoty to 
the rinppi, the nypim puipoan 
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oJ phUosophizIng oo them, rhe only Oavt is thal 
tboaa historical facts have been promlacuouslr 
jniied with mylbs and are not given in their 
chfonologital eequence. The Hindu thiniers have, 
however, never failed to remark ratlonaUf that 
those mytha and legends are not to be imdeistood 
in their lUerol setise but are to be taken as mere 
’ for approachiog the Ultimate Tmlh. 

If from tbs philosophical poinl of view even 
the ' hiatorical Iruth' I 3 relative, and if that relative 
truth Is meant for the Ultimate Truth, the andenl 
Hindus need not be much blamed only for their 
dellciency in unmlxed historical and chronological 
sense. U ihsir process oi approach Ic the Ultimate 
Truth through the roIaUve truth Is cotrecbln other 
words. If they reach the real end which is aimed 
at by the philosophy ol history, they should not be 
much deprecated for adopting purely mythical 
means along with the relatively real (historical) 
ones. It is true that they ought to have possessed a 
iiner historical sense for arriving at the 'historical 
truthBut when the modem Weaterniked scholar 
^gin to magnify this fault and depredate the 
Shastris for H, one cannot help remarking that the 
modem acholora too are deficient in the philosophic 
outlook on Ide and Shastric acumen possessed 
by Ihe ancient Hindu thinkers and some Shastris 
even of the present day- It will have to be admitted 
at the Shaatifc acumen on the one hand and the 
lilstorical sense on the other are products of 
different kinds of mental discipline, though it fa 
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possible to oroeloanista them In n fawcasM. Whoa 
the modem echolore uauellr eipress (heir perverted 
opinion that the Shaatria do not poaaesa ' critical 
insight'^ they use the word 'critical" in a 
narrow and yague senso lo suggest the * hietori» 
eal 'i or more properly, the ' chronological seMOi- 
The word ' Research' is similarly used by them in 
the uanow sense of ' hiatorlcai and chronological 
research.' If the word ' critical' prominentlT con* 
notes the sense ' logical' or ' rallonar, tfaeSbastriB 
am ' critical' enough. It Is really strange that the 
Shastrls ehould bo ceUed ' uncritlcar simply lor 
want of historical and chronological iudgment, when 
it is Quite clear Ibat they can use rigorous logic or 
the critical^ comparative end scientific metboda 
in their search for the Ulttmale Truth, It is then 
desirable that the actfvilies of the mcdera scholars 
and Shastris ehoald henceiorth start with mutual 
understanding and cooperation, end should result 
Iti making up the deficiency, Kobcdy can deny the 
jmportflnce of historical truth on the phenomenal 
plane} yet the means should, not be mistaken for 
the end, and the part which history and historical 
method have to play in out Sanskrit studies should 
not be unduly stressed to the detriment of more 
important branches of Sanskrit Uterature. 

It has been formerly remarked that the Historl* 
cal Method fs applied to many branches of human 
knowledge and that the history of a particular 
branch in relation to the past and present acbleve- 
snents gives « proper perspective of the whole sub* 
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Jfict- Aijain^ [n oUfancit with th© conpaKtiv© sn^ 
crliica] methods ti supplies us with a wider eutleok# 
deepens our interest in a subieclf trains us In 
ratlonaJlam, makes the dead past ali?©, and baipe 
us to see things wilh a new meaning. In apita oi all 
those medio this method boa its limitations. For, 
engaging us more in. the sequence and chronology 
of evanfsj and to the atialysis of facts rather than hi 
their synlheeis/ it tends to divert our minds irom. 
the spirit or suhstro/uiii of events. In other words, 
it keeps lift absorbed in the particular facia of history 
rather than fn the philosophy of history. It is to ba 
remembered that mere his lory can at best furnish us 
with concrete Illustrations of actual and particular 
facts, which are inadequate unless they are put 
to the hard lest of Logic and its urnwa, or supple¬ 
mented by the philosophy of history. For, the know* 
/edge o/ truth, relative cr absolute, depends 
upon Impartial Judgment and the logical 
jmrtiP/ wAich ore superior to mere Aisfory. It 
ought Jo be, therefore^ properly understood that 
the Historfcal Method, which stresaas the Baquenco 
and chronology of events more than other things. 
Is one among many mathods of approach to a 
subieet and not the only method. It must bo ad¬ 
mitted here that when the particular historical 
events themselves have yet to be discovered and 
collected in an organized form of history, the adop¬ 
tion of the Hlsiorical Method is moat esseniiaL 
Remembering, therefore, the above Umiialions of 
the method it should be employed with judidoaa 
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-ears without noglectlnQ other iinporlaiit methods 
ci approach to a subject, f 

If this method is applied, for Instance, to the 
etudr of literature, its merits and dsmerSts are 
clearlr perceived. The merits of the method Ua in 
bringfng before our mind Ibe psispectlve oi the 
whole literature in its synihetic form, in indirectlY 
helping our appreciation of It, in presenting In¬ 
dividual aut hois ol that literature in their sequence# 
In enabling us to judge the Influence of one author 
upon another, in making us ascertain the place of 
a particular author in his age and (he whole litera¬ 
ture, and in aiding ua to account for changes in 
Itteiary Ideas and forms from age to age. Thus the 
Historical Method helps tn its own way the study 
of literature, lust as lit a rat ure too auppJtes history. 
In a more or less degree, with facts of historical 
interest Now fh© limtletlons of Iho Hialorical 
Method as applied to Uterature are as follows:— 

Though the Historical Method ultimately results 
in synthasts, it prominently adopts logical analysis 
and iroparlial iudgmenl, which give little scope for 
emotiotial attitude quite easenilal to the epprecla* * 
tlon of Uterature. Even if It can supply us with 
an intallecfvoJ explanation ol the circumstances In 
which a Uterar? wort was produced, it cannot 
help ns fn fhe actual enloymatil of th e ae a thatio 

fin this context read Dr. Shsndarker’j two essays; 

• The Critical. Compiratlveand Historkai Method of Inquiry * 

snd ■ Unes for Fresh Research in Sanskrit Literature and 
Indian Antiquities ' in the Collected Works of Sir R. G. 
.Bhandarkar, Vol. i. pp. 362.**^ 15, 
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element of that work. The criticeh or more pro¬ 
perly^ the rational atandpoJnf resorted to in the 
Historical Method mars the aesthetic delight instead 
of enhancing jl. Thus we are engrossed in the 
ertetnol and insipid details about an author rather 
than In his peETSono/ify, which must be felt as a 
whole rather than dissected, and Jor the complete 
appreciation of which the aesthetic approach based 
on psychology is the best one. Even though some 
amount of analysis is a necessary slap to synthetic 
appreciation, it should never exceed its limlis and 
spoil enjoyment of literature. 

We find that many modem scholars have up to 
this time allotted Inordinate space to the fixing of 
the dotes of Sanskrit poets anddramaliats, and hove 
subjected their worka to the discussion of histortcal 
facta like ihe political, social, economical and reli¬ 
gious conditions of their respective limes rather lhan 
lo their literary appreciation. These external histori¬ 
cal facta, though they distantly or circumstantially 
help appreciation, Involve the process of intellec* 
tual analysis which, perhaps, turns us away from 
ihe main purpoHe of approach to Personality, ll ia, 
therefore, desirable that the above historical facte 
should be subordinated to the main purpose which 
is to enter into the spirit or heart of an author. The 
critical cr rational method, which bos been so far- 
much exalted and which is useful in other spheres, 
should now make room for the literary criticism of 
aeslhetic appreciation; and proper justice should 
be done to Sanskrit poets and dramatists by resort* 
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ing to the extensive ctiticlsm ol their srtlalic 
elements—'the tmltf □! plot, the poet's imogtnatton, 
{eocTi sentiments, the sense of proportion exhibited 
in his ideas and form, and other ps;cbologlcal fac, 
tors of the poet's personoliiy—which are calculated 
to enrich our aesthetic experience. This main aim 
can be best accompliahed by applying the prlnoh 
pies of ^ and propounded/after the harmonlza* 
tlon of the theories oi and by Sanslcrit 

literary crlttcs, end by combining those principles 
with the principles of psychoiogy applied by 
Western critics to the literary criticisni. This com¬ 
bination will, of course, lead us to the aynlhetic 
opprEc/at/on of Sanskrit literary works. Tliia com¬ 
bination has already been mads by us In the 
preceding sections and will ako be made in detail 
later on. But before approaching those psycho¬ 
logical principles ot ra end helping synthetic 
appreciation, it is necessary to turn lo the prelinun- 
ary analytical prccesa which has been adopted in 
Sanskrit commentaiies on poetry and drama, and 
is also followed by theShaatrls in their oral explana¬ 
tion of the same. 


X, THE METHODS OF TEACHING LITERATURE 
( and ), 

Ws have so far seen how the methods of 
a? and spn*! comprehensively naeful in the 
teaching of and Uteraturo, It ia now an tin- 
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<2oublari foct thal lbs anclsnt Hindus had deflnlto 
Viswa on the art of intsrprstotion or teaching^ n pd 
that sncisnt Isachsra consistentlr employed tbs 
mslhods detailed In the loregoino csoUoqs. Those 
methods, logical as well as psyohological, clearly 
Indicate that exclusive use oi the Analytical 
Method was never made even In the leaching of 
^ l ^ g. The methada were Analylico-Syntheiic 
rather than Analytical^ and ihe advanced teaching 
of Ui^ was also mads concrats and Interesting 
by quoting several lamiliar examples 3 qTfH). 

It b then needless to aay that 'literature'# 
which Itself is naturally concrete fn ideas 
and form# was taught in a still more concrete 
and Interesting manner# by introducing 
several ezamples and a good deal ol informal 
tion required Jor Its clear understanding and 
enjoyment. While referring to the qualifications 
oi a good teacher significantly says in his 

; ** Soma teachers have profound 
knowledge of their subject# while others are profi¬ 
cient in the art of imparting. But one# in whom 
deep knowledge is coupled with the art of impart¬ 
ing, is the best teacher." What ^fe^^hera fTiitang 
is that a teacher# besides being a profound scholar# 
ahoufd try to think objectively from the pupil's 
point of view also, so as (o make his leaching 

qw'lifPT fig g fbwnt gft irfaSRpRiai IJ 

-RTH^’blftPiqui 
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impreaslTe. liVo a modaro psychologist, 

recogni2e8 individual difioreticcs in students, {when 
he says 2 iom the pupil's point cl view that there Is 
much dliierence as regards the results of tsacbizig 
between clever pupils and dullards, though the 
teacher imparls instruction in Ihe same subject (o 
both of them.* These definite views about teaching 
end teachers have been corroborated by Tuan 
Chwang, the Chtnese pilgrim of the 7 lh century 
A. D., os follows—"These teachers ercplaln the 
general meaning f to their disciples ] and teach 
them Ihe minutiae; they rouse them to activity 
and skUtully win them to piogress; they instruct 
the Inail and sharpen the dulL When disciples, 
intelligent and acute, are addicted to Idle shirking^ 
ihe teachers doggedly persevere repeating Ins true* 
lion until their tialnlngia lintshed. 

The modem Shasirls, on account of ihelr deep 
hnowtedgs of ssjtstjji, dNir, nr,d eTf|?q, 

have inherited the same ancient methods of 
1 ^, ^ 1 ^ ecd intjis which they use iaihefr oral leach* 
ing. One fad must, however, fas noted that all 
Shaatria are not wall-versed in all those ^tTJSS 
collectively, but are proficient in one alone 
with the rudimentary knowledge of other systems;. 

* a’Tl ^ 

riwl?r T ■p® irfii (fn»iT 

§ YuanCHwang’s Travels la inciia, by Themis WaUers. 
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Detailed explanation of each and every word 
and its fienae ( ) line by line, which 

helps the intensivB ^udy of a boob, is the 
noteworthy <mality of almost all of them. Their 
ecrplanatiop, however, culmlnatss in the complete 
exposition of and contained in 

ijrdfv/duaf verses or paragraphs only. They are 
not xmxdh inclined to exhibit their expository skill 
in bringina out synthettcally the wAofa mind of a 
poet as revealed.in ell hia worts or at least in one 
wort os a wholo. In this respect the synthoHc and 
paychological method of literary criticism employed 
by the Western literary critics Is worthy of (milation. 

It must be remembered that jr?i, and 

who have contributed original theories of 
tji and to the Sanskrtt Poetics (arf^iq), are the 
pioneers in the held of synthetic litetury cdficSsm, 
They have righlly subordfaaled rpi and <l^ 

to the principles of and or more properly to 
the which will be detailed later on. 

In the Jourlh ^ of Ihe has given h6i lllu- 

mfnating syntbetie apprecioiion cl the 
which certainly deserves to stand the teat of modern 
literary erilerig, and would be a proper guide 
to Sanskrit literary critics wishing to follow that 
path. This paJh has, however, been rarefy 
followed by the later erRi^rf^a and Sanskrit 
commentators, who have wasted their energy 
In the minute analysis of Jn detached 

verses, The only Sanskrit commentary that makes 
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QD emotional approach to poetry and tries to enter 
into the heart of the poet by eixplaining the inner 
signiftcance of words is the ‘ ' commentary 

of on the ‘ ) of The 

ancient Sanskrit works aiming at aynlheltc criticism^ 
according to our Uiaited Information, are the 
q?fqKtiarpRMqof and the of 

but they have been written mainly with the 
ethical rather than with the literary or oeathstfc 
purpose. The solitary Instance of synthetic iiterarr 
criticism, on Iho model of appreciation 

of the q^iffinTj Is the concluding passage of 
commenlaiy on the In the present 

century, however, two Pandits have attempted 
synthetic literary orilicism ihrcugh the Sanskrit 
rDodium in the light of the Western standard. 
Of them Pt. EL Krishnamachariar, M. A., has 
wrilfon his and 

in fellcftouB Sanskrit prose; while MM. Pt. 

^Rr4 io hl3 has attempted aesthetic appre- 

cialion of ihe works of and to 

equally beautiful Sanskrit Prose. These two Sans¬ 
krit critics have in modem times set a worthy 
example to other Sanskrit critics in respect 
of aynihetic literary crfficisrQ/ which seeks to 
approach the Personality of a poet. Rabindranath 
Tagore's synthetic and emottonal appreciations of 
Sanskrit poets, published in his Bengali book ‘ciHhr 
' ore unparalleled to the realm of literary cri¬ 
ticism, since they are the specimens of creative art , 
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and testliy to the sentence oi Ben lonson; 'To 
Judge of poets is only the faculty of poets, and not 
of eJl poetsi but the beat.“ In short# synthetic and 
emotional appreciation ol Sanskrit poets through 
the medium of Sanskrit Is o desideratinn. felt long. 

In spite oi the ancient principles of ^ and 
end the above-mentioned books comprising syn¬ 
thetic appreciation^ the Shaatrts in general un¬ 
necessarily atress the intellectual process ol the 
minute analysis of In which respect even 

the Univeraity graduates blindly follow them. There 
are, agaln,a few Shastds, who consider 11 below their 
dignity to teach ' Llferature \ ond say that poetry 
is to be sung by harlots f II such 

Shastria are sometime® required to teach'literature'# 
their lessons# which mostly comprise grammaticBl or 
etymological discussions, are uninteresting and tire¬ 
some to young pupils. Barring a few such exceptions 
there are a good manyol them, who with real zest 
for literature have developed fine literaiy tost© in 
Ihetnssjves# end hence ere nble to develop aesthetic 
attitude among their pupils. Such Shastria are 
undoubtedly able to maintain interest and eathu- 
si asm among their pupils fay expounding lliereture 
in an enchanting manner. Thus though aU Shastiis 
ere at one in generally following the theories of 
Jtqpi and in their teaching, their 

methods In regard to the treatment of litevature 
vary from person to person. 

There is^ therefore, no standardization among 
the Shastiis as regards the method® of teaching 
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UlsTdture and the nunibsr and seguenc® of ateps 
to be followed in (heir lessons- The actual aleps 
used by Ihe Shastrls in a * Literature Lesson * vary 
from five to eight. An ancient couplet gives five 
steps to be followed while a literary subject is beina 
expounded to pupils of t ender age. They are f 1 ) 
Separation of Sandhis in words; till Meaning of 
words; (lii) Dissolution of Gompounds; (ivj Con¬ 
struing of words or senlenceB; and ( v ) Answer to 
an obleollon** 

In consultation with several Shastrls in the 
different parts' oi India^ we have been able to 
determine that in spite of a few vadaiiona, five 
comtnoD steps are generally adopted everywhere 
for Ihe teaching ot prose as well aa poetry, in their 
successioti they are as follows:^ 

(i) Separation of Sandhis in words (); 
( li ) Construing ( )■ (Isi) Difiaolution of com¬ 
pounds ( )j Uv) Eiplanatfon of words un¬ 
known to pupils ( (v) Substance of a 

sentence/ paragraph or verse 

Here/ according to the needs of pupils and 
the nature of the languoge material to be taught 
the Shaslrls add ' Paraing of words' after 

II 

$ These five steps may be vertiHed as foltows;— 
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"TranaJation* after ■i^rsh’T^, and "Diacussion oi 
conafructtonol aspect' ( 

aa t^ee more eteps, which are dropped when the 
PupUs are auificiently advanced Notwlthstandfog 
the general adoption of these five formal atspe, 
there is full scope for the mgenuUy of a tactful 
teacher in the traatmenl of his topic. One thing to 
be borne In mind is that every '11 terafuro lesson' 
is aeconipanied by loud reading, which is mostly 
negJacted in the grammar-translation method. 
Again, in all such lessons, pupils are required !o 
take more active part than the teacher, who gene- 
rally guides and corrects the pupils where necessary. 

^eocf/ng— Generally at the initial aiag© the 
teacher reads for pupils, but afler some acquaint- 
anco with language, pupila are invariably made to 
read a passage loudly, at (he beginning of every 
lesson. Of course, lor fear of adverse criticism from 
the teacher, the pupils have to practise this read¬ 
ing beforehand. While the reading Is going on, 
attention is always to be paid to distinct arifcula- 
fion, pilch of voice, intonation, pause, emphasis, 
phr^ing etc.* From all these points of view the 
reading of the Shasfrljs is expresalve and IlflwJesa^ 
so that It would serve graduate teachers as a model 
for imitation. It is worthy of nofe that many Shastrls 
can repeat from memory several passages in 
prosa and veraa andean t&ach ev^n without (hs 
aid or a book- Thua^ b eing free to dtecourfla dfroci- 

,D trestmT^ofaJI these 

Reatliitg and Recitation * Jn this book- 
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ly with iheir pupllfl, they can gain the advantage 
over graduate teachers of making their personal 
Influence tell tnore. 

{J J Serpa/crf>on o/ Sandhis ( )_Sapara- 

tion of Sandhis in a sentence or verse follows the 
reading ol the same. Hers also the pupils have to 
take more part than the teacher as before. Along 
with this separation of Sandhis, the gramaiatical 
form of every word lias to be recognized by the 
pupils. By this contUiued practice in the aapera* 
tion of words pupils develop their knowledge of 
Sandhis incidantally without learning rules; and 
when the forms ol dllferent v/ords in a sentence 
are known beforehand fay pupils from the the 

mallet of splitting Sandhts becomes an easy task 
for them. With the knowledge of the basic facta of 
ihe vernacular grammar, pupils are hers able to 
give all the parts of speech, viz-^ a noun, a pronoun, 
an adjective, a verb, an indeclinable, elc. After 
eUciting the original forms ol words (L e. the nomina* 
live singular ), pupHs ate led to recognize the 
dlflarent cases of words as used in a sentence 
or versOi and to coimaci those forms by ana* 
logy with the forms of model words already 
learnt in the ^y qi^fg. This is the place where 
pupils realize the utility and Importance of having 
at their fingers' ends the forms in the WMftl. This 
procedure is resorted to at the Initlol stage until 
pupils get suifident practice In the ready recognl* 
tion of the grammatical fro ms of words. Although 
this process makes for the clear understanding of 
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«ch and every word, bogtonera find it rather Irk- 
and Jenglhy. If young pupils are by aalure 

(atory-loterestj 

wok OrammaUcal forms of 

^ e^ient to postpone this 

at, however, acta that this sub-dlvisfoii of the firat 
step fe col comptiisorily followed by all Shastris. 

^ ^ ^na/rurng or arran^smeni 0 / worrfe 

( 3P^;)-The second step to be followed la a 
^Itera^re lesson ' jg ' ccnatrulng' or the arrange* 
meat of words in their syntactical order. Taking teto 
ccount the facia indicated above, Ih® Shaatrls, to 
^un^ng literature to their students, follow a 
few syntactical rules, which have been recorded 
j manual f for beginnera and 

V^hich undoubtedly train those students to conatru* 
ina Uterature fay seli-help. It Is well worthy of note 
that the aludenis of the Pathashalas are able to con- 
flUue any unseen passage to Sanskrit, after the study 
o a tew cantos from a while the atudeiHs 

of high schools and colleges eairaot do so even 

tWefore, 

highly desirable to bring the knowledge of those 
SlllsMtoo™’” “* 

{ a ) Construing ' or the errange- 

gggLgf^j^ggj ^to thetr syntactf cal order is (he moat 

^ ( b ) ahi^. 

• ap^vahf:», and ( c) The concluding porUona 
WJ fro Ift the < 
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important step in a * lileialuro lesson ; end It® 
proper knowlodQO is Jndi&poosable to Ihs study ot 
Sanskrit iilerature. When the arbitrarineiss oi the 
Order cl words in a Sanskrit b^uIotics nflC653[tates 
this artanoe merit even In a prose passage^ 
needless to say that varaes also must beconstru ■ 
For being able to construe^ deltnit© knowledge 0 
the function of cases or indicated above/ 

13 to be presupposed; and the most Importont fact 
to be faorns in mind ia. first of alL the funolions of 
the nominative and occtisative cases. So the tlrst 
thing for the students to do I® to find out for them- 
selves or sometimes wilh the help of the teacher the 
principal aentenco which generally consisls of Ih® 
aubjact/ the object/ and the finite verb. For this pur¬ 
pose it Is necessary for them to know that In 
the active conetruchon the subject is in the nomi¬ 
native case and the object in the accusalive. When 
students are able to detemnne the InJleadons of all 
words/ they can easily distinguish the nominafive 
fjom the oblique coses and find out the subject, rlow/ 
ihe subject can occur in a sentence in any one of 
the three persona and numbers/ and the finite verb 
must agree wilh it in respect of both of them. If a 
participle U used as a finite verb/ U should agree 
with the subject In person/ number and gender also. 
Being equipped with this information/ students can 
readily construe the subject v/ith the verb or the 
verb with the subject according as either of Ihatnls 
expressed or understood- If the verb is understood, 
it is fo be supplied according to the form of Ihft 
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subjeci whtoh ii ezuresMxJ; on tho olhsr hnad, il Iba 

ora t«coriing 

to Iho form of the verb which Is expressed. 

After bein^r Jhus fuljy acquBteted with tho active 
construct ton, tho nexi Important fact br the students 

to remember Is the paastvo construction, in which 

the subset being in jho Instrumental case and the 
«fnU ■ number and pereon; and if a parth 

object m number, peraon and gender also. Hero 
par^ehflm between a Marathi aentenc© tike * ^ 

’ and its cortospondtog Sanskrit sentence 
^ ^ > can be sought with advantage. The 

nowfedge of (heso basic facts, which are already 
th!f™ ? in their mother tongue, leads 

princio the principal sentence. When tho 

whfJk * sentence the remaining words, 

substantive, 

the adjective, the mdecllnablo and the verbal form. 

*’® sub-dlvJdad into a 
noim and pronoun, both of which can occur in a 
sentence to ihe nomlnaflve case as the subject, or 
to any other caae-ralaUon, gender, number end 
. i! words In the toslrumental 

oMs in the ablative case should immediately 
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precede verba governing Iho oblaHve^ but EOme- 
tlmes they may precede even the subject^ the object/ 
end words in the inatrumental and the locative* 
Words in the locative aignllylng time or place/ 
those in the vocative, interjecitona and Interroga- 
flve words should generatly be put nt the beginniu? 
of a sentence. An adjecflve doing the work oi a 
noun should be treated accordingly. 

Adjectives which generally qualify aubatantives 
ere to he construed with the latter end placed 
tjefore them. The special feature of Sanskrit is that 
an edjecUve always agrees with its substantive in 
gender/ number and case. Of course, adjectives In 
a particular gender, number and case are to bo 
construed with the gubstantlvea In the same gender/ 
number and case. Since a Sanskrit sentence gene¬ 
rally contains many adjeclives qualifying a substan¬ 
tive, all of them should be put togsihor and joined 
with the indeclinable Attributive adjectives must 
be placed before their substentivesj but predicative 
adjectives or adverbs should come after Bubstan- 
tlves and stand immediately before verba or other 
adjectives. Adfoctivea to pronouns are generaLy 
placed before the latter; yet, If an adjective is 
intended to be more piomitienl than a pronoun, it 
should be placed in its predicative sense after the 
pronoun. Words in the genitive case do the work 
of adjectives and are to be construed with the 
substantives to which they are related, even though 
sevaial other words occur between the genitive 
-foinu and their subBtaotives. 
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As the fonns of indecliaables are unchangeable 
^der alJ drcumafauces, there need be no dlfffoultr 
in construing them with their respecttTe words. 

VarlKtl lorms denote an achon, complete or 
tacomplole. Those denoting a complete action are 
anite TOrtw or parttciplea used as finite verbs, which 
are either active or passive^whlch show three tenses, 
a^ are to be construed with the subject and the 
object according as they are transitive or fntransi. 
live. Verbal forms ahowing an fnconjplets action 
are absolulives and Infinitives, which are Invari¬ 
ably to bo placed faelore finite verbs. Tne object 
to an absolutive orinflnitivemuat oi course, precede 
either of them. In the case of verbs governing Iwo 
accusatives, the direct object should be placed just 
before the finite verb and after the indirect 
one. In short, for arranging words in a Sanskrit 
sentence according to theirsyntacf leal relations, the 
subject will have to be placed lirst, words in the 
accusative and other cases afterwards, absolullves 
and infinitives with their objecta, if any, in the 
middle, and the finiio verb last. The construing 
method, in which aU the words cf the whole sen¬ 
tence are thus arranged, ia named as ‘ * 

j which means * a staff * wiih many knots re¬ 
presents the whole sentence with Its various pnria 
or sections ( y or in Sanskrit < ' [3 tbe 

vertical punctuation mark used to denote the com* 
platlon of a sentence. Thxjs, the construing of words 
tn a complete sentence standing between vertical 
marks Is designated as Hence, In the^v^p^ 
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all the worda fn a complelu sentence are 
arranged accordiiKj to their grammatical function 
and syntactical relation. While conatruing, the 
Sbastrls, with due altanticn Ec these syntactical 
rules, desire their students to have the inner 
working cl their ralnds as Indicated above. So In 
this method questions In the mother tongue as, 
' Which is the subject ? ^ Which is the object ? 

* Which is the verb? ' etc., are asked to bring out 
the natural order of words in a sentence. Yet, such 
questions being mainly of a grammatical or formal 
type bote the pupils. Such a procedure, no doubt, 
helps clear understanding and fa suited to the 
pupils of very small classes where individual atten¬ 
tion la possible. But for large classes it would be 
monotoncua, 

(b) i^vg There Is another method of con* 

strufng, ' ’ by name, which resembles 

the former only in reepect of picking out first the 
principal sentence, but dilfers liom the 
with regard to the ccnsinilng of the remaining 
words of the whole sentence. In the 
the use of several interrogative words in suitable 
Sanskrit questions enables the exponent to elicit 
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different odfuncts Jn a sentence,^ and explain them 
by using aimpier equivalents. After this consliuing 
the order of words in I ho whole sentence will be the 
seme as in the but this construing is carried 

on in parts or sections (^s) by framing queattons on 
Individual worda or phrases. In this questioning stu- 
dents must bo also asEUmsd to posaasg Ihe knowledge 
of the aamosyntacllcal lolatfona as recently describ* 
ed, and the same rules for conafrutng as set forth 
ebovehold good here- Yehboth these methods differ 
from each other in the types of questions framed 
and in the.order Jn which words In a aenfence are 
elicited- Thus in a sentence the principal clause 
ahould be elicited before words in the oblique 
oases (from the instrumental to the locative b 
absolufivee and infinitives before fhelr obfoots, 
substantives before adjectives, and verba before ad¬ 
verbs, Evan in the principal clause ihe verbal form 
should bo elicited boforo theaubject with its adjuncts 
and the subject before the object with its adjuncts. 

in the questlona are mainly of a 

grammaticel or foimal typo; while in the 
they are prmoipallr based on the eubjact-matter 

^ 11 

_ ^ -nrpiira: ( 

irqtTs^ 111^ II 
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or the sense of a literary passage rather than on 
the grammatical function. Though in the adoption 
Ihe syntactical relations are implied, 

in the Questions on a literary ptece, they are of a 
secondary importance. Thus quastiona to elicit 
words with different senses are ashed as follows:— 

(1) Persons or t-bia^fg denoted by nouns and 

pronouns in a sentence are elicited by framing 
questions with the various case-forms of os 
«5l, «tc, 

(2) Qualities or oitrihutes denoted by odieo- 
lives are elioHed by using In questions words iike 

etc., along with 

substantives {nouns or pronouns J, 

(3) Actions shown by verbs or parlieiplea eaa 

be elicited according to their number and person 
through ^Jestions wherein the subject la with 
words Hie, f f% » or 53^, 

^'eq etc. 

f4) The priority or pmpose of on action shown 
by absotufives and infinitives can be elicited by 
using in questions words llie ^ and * * 

respectively. 

(5) Time, place, moaner, purpose, reason, etc,, 
denoted by adverbs can be elioitsd by using with 
the verbal form words like ftpi, fJi:, 

Tireso types of quest/cos and several other 
types hove been actua//y used in some Sanskrit 
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conmentaries on the and some Vforks 

on Shasiras by. Ihe commentotcrs loUowing the 
These question forma can be edvan- 
tageoualy utilized at one's diacn-elion in the teaching 
of Sanskrit by maintaining variety in questioning. 
The chaiacterisUc of a Sanskrit sentence# bow'everi 
is that fta major portion generally consists of adfec> 
tives which are either single words or sentences 
compressed into a compound. U is, therefore# 
inevitable that the same question forms with the 
use of etc,# have often to be resorted 

to# there being little scope for variety in the word¬ 
ing of such questions every lime. We thus see that 
the questioning in the draws the atten¬ 

tion of students more to the spirit or thesenf/menf 
of a literary piece than to its grammatical aspect; 
end hence, according to the accepted technique 
of modem teaching the humanislie aide of language 
study can be more attendad to in the 
than the formal one- 

Agaln, there are two possible ways in which 
the subject and the verb of a principal sentence 
may be elieiled. In ,lhe the subject is 

generally picked up first and the verb afterwards; 
while in the the verb, which is firat 

picked up# la connected with the subject and the 
object by framing suitable qussiions. These two 
methods era baaed on the principles laid down by 
thaTj^'?;^# rfl^^Tsand The are 

of opinion that the subject is the principal word in 
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a sentence; assert that the verbal loxin 

is the principal word to which all the words fn a 
sentence are related} and tbe^<}r^3°]S hold the 
root-meanitiQ of a verbal loim to be Important. 
So th« seems to have Its source in 

the theory ol the while the 

owes its existence to the theory of the 
For practical purposes no dialinctton need bo 
observed In regard to the precedence of the 
subject or the verb in construing. Yet the 
which Is superior to the in 

appealing to the sludents' Instinct of curiosity and 
their ilteiary sense, naturally leads us to side with 
the tftijte^s. who recognize the precedence of the 
verb and the importance of 

With special reference to the we 

may say that 1 he knowledge of expectancy^^n^t^), 
consistency and contigfuity ( 3nfl(% or 

as recognized by all schoola of thought Is quite 
essentia] to' construing ' or comprehension ol a 
aentence.S When a word cannot convey the whole 
meaning ol a sentence owing to the abaeikce of 
some other word, there is expectancy or 

the desire to know the other word. For instance. 

$ qtniiTT i t 

<c T fq^% ^ sr>t 




§ (^) 



( ) 
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if in a Eenfencs * ?riji we Buppose thattho 

word {3 absent, we have a desire to brtow the 

verb, A cpiesllon that calorelly arises is 

’ and tbe expeciancy is fulfilled w})^ the verb 
* af r q qf fe ’ Is supplied. Similarly, if we suppose that 
the words •mr:’ end are absent in ihe above 
sentence, there is a desire to know tba 

subiect and the object respectively, and fwther 
questions arise, as ‘Us ajppj&f ' and *fen(or^)arR- 
r ’ This desire to know 'What about nx[, ‘ 
etc.. Is curiosity itself which gives rise to various 
questions. The rflrri^fl while dealing with * * 

(energy or eiflcient force) refer to this 
and say that it expreases itself in three ways, vis., 
^rointi’^rr, cod The first 

variety of is related to an ' end * or 'object' 

and espiesses iisalt in the.question-lonn* ’ 

(Whet shoulo be done?!; the second Is related to a 

* means ’ oi ' instrument ‘ and expree^es Itself in the 
guesticin-forni ‘Ieh tn^5jtjT * {By what should it ha 
done? ); and the third la related to the ' mantier' 
of doing end expresses itself in the guestton-fonn 

* ^ * (How should it be done?). It will bo 

O’) ^ *IPTR5<fi^T ( aiHET^ ) ( 

tr? gn%r^*fT j 

r^^rrffrF?T!R?i^ i < f^Ftnd^JiTO ) 
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found that * ’ principally leads ua to ask 

QuestiOM, which can he Jramed by taking the 
verbal iotm in a sentence as the principal vroid, 
and which can be put to students wilb the view of 
helping them in conairutog the words of a 

sentence and understanding their implications, tt 
is thus clear that all questioning in language-study 
originates principally In this Expect on cy or 

In addition to Expectancy there must be 
Consistency ( J * in Ihe words ol a sentence; 
L e. the meaning of a word must bo consistent with 
that oS Ihe other. For example^ In the sentence 'ipm 
ftgfeiMhe word * ?rsra’(water ) is consistenl with 

* Bat in the sentence * arffeni » being 

Impossible to sprinkle anything with hre, the two 
words are nol consistent with each otheri although 

* adavj i^ has %rnfir^ ' for' 

Now ConUgully ( or is uninterrupt¬ 

ed utterance or unbroken apprehension of words 
which are placed In Juxiaposition, II each word in 
a senlence is tittered alter a long intervah et if 

*(3j) 1 ) I<3TT) ^ «sw 

qMlflar ) l(^) ’iHai =? 

(hTRPdttn’Tt) I 

g > | (l) 

I ) t 
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words fn a sentence are not placed In juxtaposition^ 
tbe sentence would make no sense, although the 
words in It might possess and 

It will thus be seen that ond 

^ilr^the causes which yield the construed or unified 
meaning oi a sentencer are usually tahon to be the 
'characteristics ol words. Really speaking,' ^ 

( Expectancy, desire to know h which Is a property 
ol the human mind, contains mainly a psychological 
element. For, it Is not words but human beings 
that have a desire to know. But ' expectancy ' is 
attributed to words in a secondary Bense ^ ), 

sines a word conveys a meaning which further 
arouses In the mind oi a reader or hearer a desire 
to know the meaning of another word connected 
with It. $ Again, ( CoiopatlblUty, consistencyJ 

concerns itsell more with tti&aaings or things 
denoted by words than with words thoioselves. 

which is really a property o[ things, is attri¬ 
buted to words tn a secondary sense, as things and 
words denoting them are closely related. It is 
<mly aqrejli or t Contiguity J that la properly a 
property ol words themselves, fn short, Ihe process 
of construing, particularly that in the Is 

* a*nfr 

I I ... 

<7? a I 
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based on the psychological principles of language- 
study propounded by the Hindu schools of thoughL 
In connection with * which may 

psychologicaliy be termed 'curiosity' it can dellnlte* 
ly be said that several itaoes of the tnodem 
technique ol reloimsd teaching are found scattered 
in the vast range ol Sanaltrll Ulerature In ancient 
times, tie meliiod 0/ guesf/ona and answers that 
owes Its rise to this was a method of wider 

application in oral leaching. Various dialogues in 
the Upanishads, elc.i and 

the dialogue-form predominantly employed in the 
ancient works on different Efl*iieij etc-) 

ere, aa SI were* the actual records of the oral lessons 
() Ofven, and bear ample lestimony to the 

fact that the method of questions and answers was 
largely used in expounding a subiecb though in 
later limes this ancient method was replaced by 
the ' Leclttro Wethod ’ in the sfjftWIwJ similar 

works. The tnelhod of questions and answers 
may thus be said to have been developed in the 
infancy of humanity, while the * Lecture Method * 
came Info existence to suit the advanced stage of 
human understanding. This fact further proves the 
psychological truth that I he Method of - Questions 
end Answers Is very well suited to the curiosity 
and capacity of juvenile as well as average students; 
whereas the Lecture Method can be effective only 
when the siudants' undemtandlng, power of con¬ 
centration, and capacity lor passive listening are 
sufficiently advanced. 
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Thfi dncfenf motliod of c^us^ffonfiiQ, however/ 
diffen fn some respeofs fiots the modern one. 
Accordincf to the modem technique chiefly the 
teacher has to ask qufiBtions and the pupils to 
answer them; whereas In ancient times compie^ 
henaive questions ( qftqsns ) were asked by sludentS/ 
and teachers answered them. Answers were qiven 
by ancient teachers at the psychological moment 
when the curiosity of the pupUs had been fully 
awakened ( ) by fryinq to discover things 

for themselves as in the HourisUc Method. 
Some times the teachers, by making use of 
'Suggestion' in their tea chin g, created oppoitu> 
nlties to rouse the curiosity of Iheir 

pupils or bring about the psychological moment/ 
when the need for explanation would be badly 
felt. Besides/ the ancient teachers having an 
aiooptlonal power of supplying concrete and apt 
illustrations repeatedly utilized the means of knoW' 
lodge called ' comparison ' ( ^o q i ;tn;f |T^ and told 
Interesting stories for expounding Mghly philo¬ 
sophical absiractiona. In short, airerf r (ertpectancy 
orcimosityj along with t consistency) end 

fcontiguity) forms ihe backbone of the 
which can be designated as the 
' Dialogue Method '/ 'Conversatlocal Method' or 
the ' Method of Questicns and Answers 

In contrast with the questions in 

the are asked ta Saaskdt and not in 

the mother tongue; for, the construing of a Sans* 
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kilt paasago ia maaifeatly possible in Sanotiit 
done. ConBlmSng a Sanskrit poem or a proee pass* 
age In the mothfiET tongue is a contradiction in 
terms, and it is as uimatural as dissolving Sanskrit 
compounds in the mother tongue I it Is, tbeteiora, 
against nature and common sense to ask guesllons 
in the mother longue to gel at Sanskrit prose order- 
If questions In the mother tongue could be asked 
on a Sanskrit pasaage, they would possibly bo ol the 
formal typo as referred to in the trealmenl ol the 
But whan the is adopted, 

questions have to be framed mainly onth^ sub;ecf- 
malter and secatidorily on iha grammcdiaai iotma 

c/ words. If exclusive use ol the mother tongue fc 

made for eUdting even the subject-metier, the 
answers received from students must obviously be 
in the mother tongue. Where is then scope for 
attending to the original language of a passage 
and ascertaining the Inter-relaltons ol words In a 
sentence ? It fs really unInteUigible how according 
to the vernacular questions could be 

framed on a Sanakril passage In prose or verse, and 
be anawored In the vernacular I The procedure 
appears to be so erllliclat that on account of tbia 
prominence of the mother tongue In a Uteratare- 
lesaon, the Sanskrit language of the passage wllh- 
out being studied is In danger ol being Ihrovm 

ovar-board! , 

For a good grasp of Sanskrit, due attention to 
its syntax and other pecuUarftfts ought to be paid^ 
though if would be a means to the and which is 
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primaiily Ihe understanding and appreciation of 
llteralure. Various constructional aspects of Sanskrit 
v/ould be properly attended )o. If ihs actual ward- 
ing of a Sanskrit passage would be eJiciied from 
the pupils for supplying fail explanation in aimpio 
Sanskrli; and this is made possible only through 
Sanskrit Questions. These are some of the reasons 
why in Ihe questions are asked ia 

Sanskrit and not in the mother tongue. 

Too much adherence to the usual question* 
forms in the is likely to result In mono* 

tony^ to avoid which variety in the wording of 
questions will have to be maintained. For inatance, 
at ihe initial stage Instead of dlsaolving compounde 
tn the prosaic traditional vray, queatlons should 
sometimes be so Framed that the compounds might 
of themselves be dissolved, and that the pupils 
might be led to understand intuitively the mutual 
relations of their different members. The questions 
at the initial stage should again be amplified by 
other questions asked to elicit even Ihe subfecb 
object and verb of the principal clause, which in 
the is purposely isolated from the 

whole sentence and supplied by the teacher or th« 
commentator through a statement. Again, at iho 
advanced stage of the study of Sanskrit, inteUlgent 
questions according to the will have to 

be framed with tact to get at the subtla suggestion 
( words "OT a passage, to ascertain the 

purport ^ iiM*iTq) of .a literary piece, to elicit the 
imagery of a poem by appealing to the emotlone 
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«nd imagination of students, to bring the 
poet's fell oily of erpresslon to their notice, and to 
impress dpon their inind^ the wtifer"$ outlook on lue- 

Although the Shaatris ore aware of this 
on account of their altidy of Sanskrit coimnfin- 
taries, they do nol seem now-a-daysto bring 11 into 
procfSce. Perhapa, being fond of reading learned 
commenlarles written In a Hgh-ilovm atylfl [hoy 
generally diaiavour the simple and loose style o 
the which for the very reason conduces 

to the better understanding of students. Or possibly ■ 
owing to a very BinaU number of pupils in ^heir 
clasMS they ore nol required to adopt this metho^ 
and they find It convenient for such compact 
classes to have recourse to the?«SF^, which Is more 
favourable for Meciuring' than for 'questioning . 
When the ' Lecture Method' is still so much preva- 
lent all over India even in English Schools ^d 
Colleges in spite of Ihe advent of improved inetbc^ 
of teaching, It would be unjust to deprecate 
Shastris for relying much on the 'Lecture Method . 
The though not practised by Jhe 

Shastiis in their teaching, Aosheen widely used ia 
SuDEkfll commentaries on /bmous poems aud othet 
demies. Far expidaing abstruse fAotJghhf J n 
di//erenf as in the o/g gg^ 

• /*1 " In Kstywana and Pataojali we can 
the technical reasoning, the dialectics of the 
and the philosophical schools, where the 

i« are formulated as dilemmas and where the solutm off 
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o/ this method 

hos invajiobir u sed. Thus the gi e gM^q^ i l 

one difemma starts the formulation of a new tillemma and so 
on in a long stream of debate, and where even the accuracy 
of expression seems lo acquire tnatherriatical exactness,'' 
Studies on Panlni's Grammar, by Barend Faddegon, p,4i. 
(b) Tbe method of PatanjaU's Great Commentary-^Tbis 
method IS analogous to that which has become familiar 
through thedassical commentaries oi ^on the Upanishads. 

on of on the Vedas, of 
on and so on. Its character chiefly consisu 

In establishing, usually by repetiilon, the correct reading of 
We text in explaining every Important or doubtful word, 
in showing the connection of the principal parts of the 
sentence, and in adding such observations as may be required 
for a better understanding of the author, Patanjail even 
excels in the latter respect, the commentaries Instanced, for 
he frequently attaches his own critical remarks to the 
errvendattons of often in support of the views of the 

tatter, but not seldom, loo. In order to refute his criticbms 
add ^o defend while, again, at other times, he oom- 

pleies the statement of one of them by his own additional 
■' —Panini, by Goidstucker. p. 100, 

fc) "The Is interesting styliitically as giving its 

a lively picture of the mode ol discussion of the day, A 
question IS posed; an deals with It. not altogether 

Irvcompetently but not quite satisfactorily, and an 
solves the Issue. The style, therefore, Is lively, simpit 

animated, and.not rarely do we find the question 

' Wherefore f', *How?', or ■ What?' put and then answered, 
rroverbial expressions and references to matters of everyday 
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is <nol oc/y uso/u/ iiJ ;uyejj//e t^ehia^, but 
o/ immense advauloqe In the higher sfudy o/ 
Sanskilt, But the Shaatrie, nolwilhslanding Ih^ 
lainiliarlty with this resUzeei 

the ^alue ol their oitn melhod aa Ihe most 
means oi studying and teaching language. On 
other hand, Unlveraily sludenta, who et^ 
Sonskrit, being more disposed lo rely upon Engbsh 
translationa ot SonskTil works then reed origins 
texts with their Sanskrit coromentarieB, are ^te 
iftlbe dark about theK a fnw ot them 
ever care to read Sanskrit commentaries, they 
mostly come across commentators like 
Others, who have almosl adopted the for 

eiplanadon. They do nol at all know ihatthere are 
many published as weU as unpubllsh^ 

comment dries ofi w rllten ^coot Q ^ 

Ufe ire tntroducftd and serve both to enliven the dlstussfoiu 
and 10 gWe us valuable hlnis of the mndfiions of life and 
thought jo the time of Fatanjall, who thus b s source oi 
information for religious and social history as well as for 
■ literature*" 

-The ^ [ The ^ method 

is common to Indian science generally, and which 
by the writers on law: the subject Is posed, the 
raised: the view Is set outr 

decision is developed, and the ^ttef brought Into connexton 

with other relevant doctrines. '* 

—A History of Sanskrit Literature, by A. B* ICeith. 
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the conlinvatian o/ tbs 
DialGctiQ Method ol and others, and which, 
i^ing perfeoily peyahological, can he brought 
Into lina with thn most e//ee/iv© methcids of 
toQcbing language as rscBBtly developed in the 
West. Owing to this ignorance the gradnalss, who 
were keenly intent on the improvemenl of Sanskrit 
teachin g, could not bring the indigenous 

t The foHDwing are some of the Sanskrit com- 
mentarjcs represefttative of the _ 

? sjtf >^4 i; itiU iiH I tf | 

W*ni I [ fs a we!f-known Kashmirian 

commentator of the firji half of the lOth 
century A, D. ] 

f UnpubMed ] 

H if M n h . l 

» *ffai I Pi [aq] | 
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ic light and hod to loot for help ot the Dimot 
Method of the West I 

After judging the relative merits of these two 
methods of construing, we find that the is 

far supoiior to the in respscl of language- 

teaching. In the first place, it is purely a 
psychological method suited to the inslincta of 
pupils, since predomioanco ot queahoning in it 
is expected to arouse I heir curiosity 
to the fullest extent and maintain constant interest in 
the classroom- Secondly, It is more suitable for group 
teaching lhan for individiial tBachlag. Particularly 
lor the large modern classea where heterogensoua 
types o! pupils are trying themselves of the 

ancieut lore enshrined In Sarishrit, the of 

the Sanskrit commentaries is the proper method cal- 
-culated to ensure co-operation between the teach¬ 
er and the laughl. Thirdly, in the individual and 
inteneive study of original Sanskrit works of a higher 
type,the commentaries following the are 

flure to enlighten a student by making clear the 
jiiler-relatlons of words and ideas, nay, every 
minute detail, through the questions employed In 
them. Fourthly, the to more appropriate 

than the for the teaching ot poetry- 

Prose order or the regular construing in the 
mars ihe beauty of a poem instead 

of enhancing «: while questions in ihe 

can be so framed as to bring the emotional 

content of a poem into prominence and lead the 
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pupfla to undetsfood Automatically llio lelallona ot 
dUIeront wotda In a sentence. Thus the 
helps U3 to bring out the bidden charm ol a poain, 
heighteufl our senffmenta and creaiea Itrinq po&lfc 
atmosphere which b most desirable for the real 
appreciation of that poem. In sborl, the 
bears close resamblonce to the Direct Method, 
which In actual use Is much akin to the ' Questlon- 
and-answer Method' fhet ionns the main part of 
language Isasons, II is worthy of note what the 
modern authorities on language-teaching say about 
this ' Question-and-answer Method'— 

^'QuesHon-and-answerwork is the most effec¬ 
tive of all the language-learning ejcercisea ever 
devised In its various tonns and grades it initiates, 
develops and utilizes the natural language-lesming 
forces with which we are all endowed It is the 
quickest and most effective approach both to the 
spoken and the written aspects of the language; it ia 
the shortost cut to writing; and ft may be adopted for 
purposes bo diverse as the teaching of conversation, 
of abstract grammar, of composition, and of 
pronunciation ^.-^'This Language-learning Business’, 
By H. E. Palmer, and H, V. Rsdman. 

It Is needless to add here that the above 
remarks ere equally applicable lo the 
Now that we hove discovarsd lhat the indigenoufl 
when it is amalgamafed wUh the usage 
of elders ( is much the same as iha 

Direct Method, many raUconceptions aboul the 
New Method of teaching Sanskrit will vanish. When 
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WQ can Bee much agresmunt between both 
these methods, wiU ft not be unjust now to say 
that we are imitatina the WesteineTS 7 Of course^ 
in the light ot the 'Western Principles of Language- 
Study, which also coincide with the main prlndptea 
oi the Indian schools oi thought, the will 

have to be modlited a little to suit the present needs. 

After Ihi^ dealing at length with the utility 
and importance of the second step of a "literature' 
lesson according to the Shastri method, and taking 
into account the manifold purposes for which their 
could profitably be used, it would now 
be advisable to fum to the remaining steps, 

(iU) Dissolution o/ compounds (?wmf^iTr:) 

ond (tv) Explcmoiioa of words unknown to 
pupils ). 

As both these (L e. the third and the lourih} 
steps axe adopted simultaneously by the Shasfris 
instead of following ihem one after the other, it is 
expedient to combine the two into one. For, the 
meaning of a compound is not understood unle sir 
individual words In it axe explained; and the mean¬ 
ing of the whole sentence cannot be grasped unless^ 
all the ooropounds In it are dissolved Again, in 
Older to dissolve compounds correctly, it Is nece¬ 
ssary to know their proper context, which can be 
known only after understanding (he meaning of the 
remaining words in that sentence. This ts why in the 
Shastri method the dissolution of compounds and 
explanation of unknown words go on side by side. 
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II thus the InterdspefidgncQ of both, these atopa 
ieeds U8 to the oldrificatlon of the meoning of the 
whole sentence, it Is in (he fitness of things that both 
of them shoutd be mixed together. May, as the 
questioning elone in. the enables us io 

combine the stages of and with the 

above two stageSi the fourfold procedure of separa¬ 
ting the Sandhis, construing, diBsolvmg compounds 
and explaining unknown words goes on aids by 
side in B unified iorm. Questiotiing, then, is the 
most important stage which facilitates the autbmatlo 
separalton oi Sandhis In Ihe same way tn which it 
does the automatic dissolution of compounds. Now, 
although ' the dissolution of compounds ' and ' ex* 
plonation ot unknown words * are mized together 
in the as well as in the convenjence 

of treatment obliges us here to devote Individual 
attention to each of them. 

[Hi} Dissolution o/ compounds—Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage is noted ( not ^notorious ^ as some peoplo 
wrongly suppose)for its compounds, which are 
decidedly of much help la securing brevity of 
expression- Aa already remarked, the strikiiig 
example of this brevity Is found in the com¬ 
pound into which a whole sentence can be com¬ 
pressed:, We must, however, acknowledge the fact 
dhat some Sanskrit authors being fond of elaborate 
end florid style have carried (he tendency of using 
compouncis lo excess, and made their style highly 
^lilidal and obscure at the oacrtlice of lucidity. Bui 
ibis parlicuiar tact does in, no way permit one to 
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^eneraHzo about iha nclorteiy of tho wholo oi 
Sanskdt IfteEalu^d {or Its compcunds. whiio 

treating ol the nVstalyle in confrasi with the 
the best style- deltnesi 4T3tBivigour) ee the prolusion 
•of oonipounds; and rhetoricians agree that supers 
ebundance of compounds is the charecteTistio 
of the ift^ style.* Any students of Sanskiit 

litcTsture must be convemant with compounde 
which, as indicated fcnEerly, presuppose tbs 
knowledge ci case-re] a lions 

Pupils con be presumed to possess some (moiy 
ledge ol compounds Ihrough their study oj poetry 
in the mother tongue. This knowledge can be 
turned to good account while teaching Sanskrit^ 
and made more definite and exact by asking the 
pupils to study the so that they themselvae 

would be able to dissolve compounds without the 
aid of the teacher. Thinking that the servea 

alt the practical needs of beginners; the Shastrla 
value the applied knowledge of compounds more 
than mere theoTeEfcal knowledgerand give ihefii 
pupils ample drill in recognizing and dissolving 
them in the proper context of literature. 

i difetn r 

'muoTK. 11 — titf » 

* W^iT: gsj I 

.n- ^jv 

S The ei-iln^uishifig (eaiures of The main varieties 
of ccrnpot^nds with their examples and ways of dissatution 
ar« brfefly bui very deal ly given In the eqiS^sfi «follows:- 
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In tbs esse of s dtfftcoU end lengthy compound 
the ShaelrJa IhemselTatt supply its liters! mesnlngj 
which can egress In the mother longue sll the 
implied in that compeund; and then they ask 
their pupils to use the corresponding in 

Sanskrit. Here the Sheafrls say Ircm a practical point 
ol v[ew that the length of a compound need not 
scare the pupils away, if the meanings of its several 
members are knovm. Their pracilceland useful hint 
for ascertaining Ihs number ol smaller compounds 
in a larger one is to ask the pupils to count all !he 
words in the whole compound and then subtract 
the number ' One * from thenn For Instance, if a 
compound contains five words, ifae number of small¬ 
er compounds in ii is generally four. Moreover, 
the Shastrls show by precept and example bow, 
while dissolving a larger compound, two compo¬ 
nents oi it have to be taken each time, end how the 
preceding smaller member is to be connected with 
the following one. 

{/ V ) Explanation of words unknown to pupils'. 
At the Initial stage the Shastris who follow the 
generally use the mother tongue as the 
medium ol instruction; and the more the pupils are 
advanced In understanding, the more they make 
use ol the Sanskrit medium. It is then obvious that 

€>jg: fl 

I 
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et the elemantary stage the ireaniOQ of ©very word 
unknown to lb© puplJs is given by them In the 
mother tongue, at tho intermediate stage simple 
Sanskrit equivalents are supplied along wilh their 
vernaculat meanings, and at the advanced stage the 
molhet tongua being dispensed with, Sanskrit ejt* 
planation is given in the manner of Sanskrit ccm- 
mentailes. This, however, does not mean that I he 
use of the mother tongue is totally banned at the 
advanced stage, or that all the Shastrls without on 
exception employ the Sanskrit medium for higher 
teaching. Stilt this oral esp/cnai/oJi in Sanskrit 
trains the pupils in the ready lecognitlon of the 
language heard, ©stabifsbes a 'direct bond' between 
words and Ideas, makes lor the assJmilallon of 
Sanskrit, and enlarges Sanskrit vocabulary. More¬ 
over, the Sanskrit explanation paves the way for 
the study of Sanskrit commentaries, the reading of 
which is generally recommended at the advanced 
stage by the Sbaefrls with a view lo initiating their 
pupils In the art of construing literary passages lor 
themselves and thus training them in self-help. 

Along with the vernacular or Sanakrit explana¬ 
tion, lines from Ih© Amata-Kosha ere quoted every 
now and then by the Shastris in order to show how 
eeveral eynonyms can be found for a particular 
word in the text. These frequent guotaltons from 
the Amara^Kosha remind the puplla of the verses 
already learnt therefn, show them how the ' ’ 

can now be used inteltigently in the proper contest 
of Ihe text, and help them to sniich their Sanskrit 
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vccobulaiT- We ma? incidentally i-emerk here that 
although the irequent quoting of (he at Ihe 

time ol teaching literature greatly helps the pupila 
to memoTl^e nvotds in their context, it is needless 
to burden the memory at least oi average pupils 
at their lender age with the learning of the whoh 
ol the V/hich is merely a collection of versi* 

fied word-lists without any context. This learning 
oi the snPTlg Is, even in the opinion of some learn¬ 
ed ShastrtSi a wastage in educsficn, as the major 
portion ol U Is lorgotten unless pupils get an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying a good deal of literature. If we 
desire averaga pupils to use the with advan¬ 

tage. jl would be expedient to Introduce select 
verses from it In the context oi literaturej and re* 
commend the use of an abridged edition of It like 
the ol Prof. Gole to them for constant 

reference and memorising. 

Seme Shastris think that this explanation of 
individual words would not suffice, and in order to 
ensure clear understanding, they ask thefr puptls to 
give In a synthetic form the vernacular translation 
of a verse or a eenteuce. This process of translat¬ 
ing need not be considered much obfeefion able 
from the psychological point of view. For, even 
according to the New Method occasicnot use of 
itonslotion Is made to test the understanding of 
pupils. As has been convincingly proved by H, £* 
Palmer in ' Tlie Scientific Study and Teaching of 
Languages ', trauelation fs not so ' indirect' as the 
staunch adherents ol the Direct Method suppose. 
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On the conlTsiy^ ft ja more 'dtreot* Ihftn a more 
difficult Sanskrit synonym or paraphrase, and a 
vague, roundabout 6KpI anal Ion In Sanskrit. $ Again, 
what is the use ot cTplaintng the word ‘ airrr * by 
the word ‘ by »‘iRiftraT* 

by ' ■qraMi'?; ’ or ^ * by * when Iho 

correspondfng equivelenfs In lha mother tongue 
are more apt and intelligible ihan the above ? 
Even alter taking into account all (he 
merits of the Direct Method we |ln<3 that the 
establishmeni. of the 'of/recf bend ' Is iJnilted only 
lo conerete obj&ds, things or act loos. Besides, 
In spite of the scrupulous avoidance of the mother 
tongue in the class, it is not possible for the teacher 
to prevent his puplb from mentally fraiiBlatiiig 
and thinking in the molber tongue what Is epokert 
in the class, or horn consulilug an elderly person 
at home for vernacular equivalents or the trans* 
laiton of a Sanskrit passage, ft is, therefore, quite 
necessary, in (he fnleresf of pupils, to resort occa- 
sionaUy to ' translation fnlo (be mother tongue. * 
Experience also tells us that even though a Sanskrit 
passage be taught by ihs Tianrlation Melhod, *' the 
direct bond ' bcivfeen Soriskrff worefa and ideas 

$ '* Tran&Eation Is a more direct mode of conveying the 
rnesning of a unit DeHnirion, and r» /uriwri^ more 
direct than context p, 88. 

“ The excluafon of translsifon as a regular means of 
conveying the meaning of unitr Is an uneconomical and 
unnaiural principtep. 93. 

-‘The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages' 

by H. E. Palmer, 
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in It cqh ho esiahlfahed simply by asking the 
pupils fa practise the loud and Jluent reading o/ 
that passage for a number of times. 

There ere, however^ other raasoDS why the 
sofe USB of the TrsnsSelJon Method for latiguage— 
teaching is open to objection. In the edoption of 

the Transtaiion Method Jn schoojs and colleges^ Jt 

iSj at presentf the teacher who plays a more promt- 
nent pari In the class-room then the pupils do. 
The teacher ail the while tranalates literally the 
cenlences of a paeaaga one after another^ and the 
pupils, having no scope for aeli*activity, either 
listen passively to what is said by the teacher, or 
take down what is dictated by him, Eicepttng a 
(ew conscienliouB pupils the majority ©i them are 
either inatlenUvo or sleepy. Again, the quality of this 
translation is low, since little attention is paid in it 
to ih© felicity o! expression or ike Idiom of the 
mother longue. AU this procedure, being laborious 
end dlsgusltng, la against psychology and the 
technique of teaching, both oI which emphasize 
more self-eotiviiy on the part of the pupib. We are 
thus faced by the new problem of group-teaching 
and class-numagement, to solve which, more 
effective mathodsmuet be adopted. The 
or 'The Questlou-and-anawer Method', as we 
have already observed, is of great service in giving 
full play lo the aoliviiy of pupils and In keeping 
them all alert end active in ihe class. 

The plan of the Shastris to use the Sanskrit 
medium for teaching in a gradually Increasing 
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propcrllon is, we Ihliik/ moia natural than that of 
tbs Direct Methodists who employ the Sansltrit 
medium only at the elementary stage and recom¬ 
mend the use of the roc ther tongue at the advanced 
stage 1 Thus the EHrect Method ae piactised at 
present in the teaching ci Sanskrit la Inadequate 
to the higher classes, where the Translation Method 
b mostly loUowed as an Invariable alternative by 
the average teachers who feel dittident of using 
the Sanskrit medium. But the wAieh 

vallies the i wo rlvtji melhods, vi£„ the Direct, 
Method os well os the Translation Method, and 
Incorpoio/es o7/ iheh^t Qualities of the old and 
new, or ths Eastern and Western methods of 
teaching in an organized who/e, is the only 
oorop/efe na el Aod embodying the * eclectic' pdn- 
cfpJe, ond promises to Jbe of immense advan/ogo 
at the Initial as well as the odvanced stage of 
learning Sanskrit, A close study, therefore, of 
Sanskrit commentaries written according to ths 
is calculated to show the teachers of 
Sanskrit effective ways of supplying San skill 
explanation through questions. 

(V ) 5ujbsfance or purporf of a aen/once, 
paragraph or verse ( ); The fifth step actu* 

ally followed by the Shastrls In '* literature ' lessons 
is * ^ * telling of the purport. * This 

fifth step is psychologically and logically an 
essentia] step, since it sums up In a synthetje form 
what is taught in detail according to the 

In the adoption of the former- 
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ly treated of at length* the maltei (o be taught 
Ifl, ds it wets* scattered on a wide area by the 
process oI analyftia through questtctis; end this 
Oireumafsnce niight perhaps make a subject in* 
comprehensible from the viewpoint ot young 
learners. It must, howeverf be remembered (hat 
the melhcd of fa not simply an analyitcal 

process of ssparoting a eentesice into Its com¬ 
ponent parts^ but it Es an ano/yt/co-syn/he/ic 
process in which several analysed matabers ol a 
sentericeare combined through the compos.^ens/on 
o/ the inisr-Telaiians 0/ wortfs by means of the 
ptinclplea of sir^i^yr, end and at 

fast, the afudenls are led to the unified and 
comprehensive meaning or Purport ( ^ of a 

sentence or paEsage os a vihole. In rhorl, what 
Is onolysed by the is again Bynfhe8i2ed by 

this Purport or Drift. This drift is generally told by 
the teacher in a sentence or two; bui it may alao 
be elicited from the pupils by asking questions 
according to the le*'*if 1-^4•4, Yet, in order to avoid too 
much ol the monotony cf questioning process 
and to bring variety In teaching, it would be better 
for the teacher actually to tell tb© drill than aek 
questions on it The drift Is usually repeated twice 
et the beginning and end of a new ' Ihought-mjll' 

( a sentence or pasaage f, ll Js first stated In the 
hirm ol on ‘ ' ( inlrodu dory remark or 

f The commentaries written by on the 

of are generslJy In this form of ^htch 
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before presenting the deiailB of a Hiought- 
unit, after which it ia repeated fox the second time 
at lha close of Ihat thought-unit. What fa newly 
leaml Is thus ceoiented by this repetition of the 
Purport. The purport that la told at the beginning 
in the form of ‘ * is again logically tumea Into 

* * or conclusion at the end. This process 

goes on from the first step to the fifth and vice 
versa In a cyclic order/ and preaenis a linlahed 
form to the teaching cf that thought-unit. This 
repetition of the purpcrt further creates the unified 
impression of a topic as a whole, and is psycHo- 
logiealJy sound in so far as it gives the Idea of Ihe 
'whole'/ partfculaxly in the before the 

learning of its ports. Modern psychology not only 
sanctfona the learning. In genaiah cf the whofe 
before its pcLrts, but combines the ' whole ' and 
'part' methods of teaming Into a Joint Method ior 
a quick and ready reeollectioii of the aubjectmstter. 
Thus the method of and the function oi 

irn?? both together create the unified impression 
of a subject, aid memory by making for the assiml* 
laUon of whal Ja (aught and lead to Ihe mastery cf 
the subject leamt. 


XI THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. 

!n connection with the f* I® necessary 

to understand the sclentifto meaning of ‘ ^ 

give synthatiuliy the purport of the of and 
(scilitate clear uiiderstanding of the original. 
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fls discussed by Ihe Hindu achooJs oi thought. But 
botore dealing vrifh Ih© it is essentia] to 

turn to tha linguistic topics that are pieliminarf to 
its lull understanding. Those topics maloly relate 
to the nature oi Speech, relation oi thought end 
word, a:Bailing of words In relation to obiscts, 
TOuiual connection oi words in sentences, etc., and 
have been discussed In a hair-splitting manner 
with divergent views by the different Hindu schools 
of thought. The lisycholcgical implicaliona of those 
views cannot be ignored, and the principles of 
language-learning contained in them can profit* 
ably bo compared with the Western principleB of 
language-learning, A summary of those vlevrs has 
already occurred in this book, i yet, a more detailed 
treatment of them here is calculated to accen- 
■tuate (heir importance from ihe pAf/osop/u’co/, 
psychofog/ca/, tlaguisiic tmd educational points 
af view. 

According to the Uponishadle philosophy (ha 
(51%) of the Intelligent UolverBal Seif 
(changes by magic transformation ( ) 

Into the aU-pervadlng Sound-essence which 

b si^boUcaily called OM, and which b the’source 
ot ail names and forms ) of the universe. * 

In other words, fhecneci^/ve idea or though/ cf the 
Universal Sell geb itself tranaformad Into this uol- 
t See pp. I IB-lia. " ^ ■ 

^afs^sr%r ii%i(r ^ m; ti 
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Terse with its nai33es (speech) end forma. This creat¬ 
ive Idea or thought Is further dlveraified through 
Individual beiug9(^^^ into their Individual thoughts 
or Ideas, which are sUU further developed into theft 
individual forms of speech, articulate and Inartlcu* 
late. In human beings Speech is articulate 
while in Inanfmale things and lower animals it is 
inarticulate ^ )> Thus all speech or sound 

is the incainatton oi 3^^ the three syllablesar-3-^ 
of which are, coamicallr as well as IndividuallT 
indicative of the ihree states of wakefulness 
(), dream ( 5S[ji ) and deep sleep ( §5% ) 
respectively, through which all beings with 
their thoughts and speech have to pass. 
In the beginning Speech lying motionless in union 
with the cosmic energy oi receives the 

name of irg This qrr ^ undergoes three 
stages or gradually developing forms of epee oh, 
namely, fRipTfij *TWif “"■d corresponding to 

and inn^, which ere. In their reverse order, 
the aforesaid three states experienced by beings. 
Thus Speech, which Is originally one Indivisible 
whole ( is, as it were, divided into four forms 
by the limitations of the three states ol individuals. 
The articulate speech that is used in ail our dally 
affairs in the wakeful state is called * \ Before 

this manifests itself and becomes erticulete, it 
is Identical with the Idea or thought of the Universal 
Self or the Individual Self and is obviously the 
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incarnation of inT wra. fn shorty Speech Is Thought 
ftseff in Its developed form. 

From Ibis metaphysical point of view 'Ihoughl' 
and ' speech ’ are not Iwo dlstlnci enllfies, but 
speech Js Idenfleal with thoughft No relation can^ 
therefoiej be established between both oi them sz- 
cepl that of Guperimpo^itlon But if from Ihs 

phenomenal point of view speech is held for seme 
time to be dlaiincl ifom thought, then spe^^oh may 
be said to be the effect of thought which is the 
causa. Thought and speech ere thus inseparably 
connected with each other, la ihe the 

psycho-physical process of ibe development ol 
speech Irctn thought is described as folio war— 

" The Individual Sail determines by hla reason¬ 
ing power the meanings (thought) to ba errptessed. 
With a desire to communicate them to others he 
ImpeEs bis (mind) to action, the mind makes 
its effort to push the internal heat (at the navel b 
which further impeb the internal breath to tiae- 
This Inletnel breath after moving through the 
passage tn the chest produces a low muimuring 
sound, With oU this internal elfort Ihe breath 
allied with a moilve or purpose starts from the 
^j^i-cenlie of the body, where it 1 b designated 

* ipj OI speech of the unconscious laveL 

* 1 rR: >iinrr- 
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This breath risas up !p Ihe navel (^rfii) end Is on 
the point ol coming io Iho conscious level, when 
speech la.called The same fniernsl breath 

comes up to the cheat (575, and being 

ifonaiocmcd into a distinct thought of the conscious 
level, it aesumes the form ol spesoh celled * 

This inaudible loijn of speech is indicafiys of the 
( eassnoc of speech J of the When the 

same breath reaches the clottls f w) or mouth, 
the speech, which was Ihgughl JtSBlf at the 
former stage. Is changed new into an audible 
sound {syft) which Is lermed > This 

develops into human speech or language 
that is used in daily affairs. All languages on 
the eerth are on a par with one another up to 
the limit of ihe^rfeqgr’ speech which consists of 
thought; but when they reach the level of 
they ere diversified Into languages of several 
-countries. Human speech or language is, therefore, 
a developed fenn ot and It consists of words 
combined Into sentences according to a desired 
:sequence. Healif, the desire or purpose of the 
speaker himself comes Into contact with the objects 
of the world and attaches meanings to words In 
relation to Ihero. All words In language are, 

t -i I -i 1 v), 

S TO 1 TOI^IT 

^ \\ nr?: 1 spwtr 

?ftC5?fir5 3 ^ It ( v). 
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therefore. indicaHTO of objects which are not 
apart from names and forms flashing forth 
from the InieUioent SeH^ and ere inseparably 
associated with their meenlnos which ere on 
the same level with thought. A word^ therefore, 
Isa collection of sounds or letters, which, being 
the transformations of thought or motive, are 
produced In relation to objects according to a 
partioular order by the Internal effort of the 
speaker. That words are permanently associated 
with their meanings or thoughts is a fact long ego 
recognized by the The gj^r^Tnis who uphold 

the theory of one indivisible establish 

eternal relation between thought and word.’ The 
however, say that words are non-elernol, 
and that Sound is a guality of Che ether, though 
they are found to recognise that the relation bet^ 
ween thought and word Is con vent ten al 
The linguistic principle that can be derived from 
all this is that the motive erpurpose of a .speaker 
is understood by oscertatoinQ the iBseparobte 
assaciaiion of thought and word in relation 
to objects. 

It will now be seen how the ond ^^PT^JS 

eipresa, on thapsyocho/ogico/ hosts, their views 
about the relation oi a word to its meontng. A 
word is a coUeciion of sounds (letters} arranged In 
a paHtculor order. Single tetters or syl tables, how- 

‘Seeihc^T^ ‘ f&t * and ihe ifftm 

thereon (qra. n. sn*’?, X > 
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ever, cannot convey a meaning unless thsy are 
combined into one whole lo form a word. A word 
rhufl irnorJflea a person or object only when several 
sylJeblea In it are unUled For Inefance, single 
letters lito mual bo unified before (hey de* 

note ' a child *; This unifioation, however, is not 
^saible unless there is Iho simultaneous porcep. 
tion of all the Jeiiers of a word. This simulta¬ 
neous perception Is impossible, since the letters 
of a word are perceived by U3 one after another 
and vanish as soon as they are uttered or heard. 
Thus each syllable of a word, when uttered, lasts 
for a moment and hence there can be no unification 
or conjunction of all letters. But here the 
hold that memory helps the uniflcetion of letters 
Into a word. They add that fho psrcepffcn o/ the' 
lost yy//aii/e cf a word. vvAe/i it is ossocialed vfjth 
the r&zcllected impressions of the immedioleiy 
pre<xdiDg sy//ah/ej, gives synthetic form to a 
word, which then deuofes aa obiect and conveys 
sense according fo conveniton ( What they 

mean Is that letters recalled and unified Into a 
word by memory produce the sense of that word. 
Here an objection may be raised that even though 
the perception oi the last syllable of a word is 
possible, there is no reason why aU the preceding 
syllables should occur to the memory. It is probable 
that some letters will not be recollected; and even 
it it is supposed that all the preceding letters are 
recollected, we can simply say that memory helps 
ua in lecoilecting letters and not In conveying 
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sGnsB. An enilly distinct IwmlfiUers roual, thBrelore, 
bo poglulaSed foi coney ing so nee. 

This entUy according to the ‘ trllE 

or the eleniel sound-ossenco. The iscogntee 

two forms oi a word. One form b nil the non- 
eternal and audible sounds (cifJr) m language 
expieseed by the The other form m 

the eternal and inaudible sound-essence ), 

Vfhichis/iie non-eternal 

words end their meanings, and which is indicated 
by the r^w-aI®ech, Of these two the latter b 
principal with reference to the former. All non- 
etemal words in language era, iHeiefore^ the etietris 
oi the ebnial cause or uUtmat© gem ©t 
known as This ebmal and tndi?iaiblo 

contains eternal meanings in their unmamiested 
form and b responsible tor assigning Ihe same mean¬ 
ing to the same articulate word denoting an object 
or person. Even though lellors or words dbappeer 
fls soon as they ere uttered, yet the ¥tX 
the cause ol lending onliy to a word and Its mean- 
Ing, remolna imdllect^d* IWhat iha non-eternal 
letters, words oxaentences In language do here b 
that when they are uttered In Buccesslon from the 
first to the last, they simply reveal or suggest. In is 
more and mote dbtinot and synthetic lottn, eternal 
meanings already contained In iha unmanitested 
Thus the perception oi the last letter of a 
language-unit ( a word or a sentence) aided by 
the impteaaions ol preceding leltera b only inslru- 
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mentsHn maling thec'tfrnaT sptie® flash suddenly 
belcre our mind as Indivisible whole. Agstn^ 
fiJi the t^lst in div^Ei'^d of ii is tnsnifesled as a 

unity directly indicatino ihe roeonlDO of a word, 
sentence, paragraph, etc* The order o| leKets, 
words, senleuces, etc.. Is an unreal and con- 
venJjonal attribution lo Ihe yfe which is without 
Order or sequence, and Ihe Qramniatlcal process 
of analysing words or sentences into component 
parts is imagined onJy for conducting aifalra 
to life and lor faclllraljng th* understanding of 
novices- Thus, as thtnga on the eerih and nounds 
in long ago (i. e. leHers, words, etc 1 are Iritlmulely 
connected with ihe wcids *^1 press ihc^meeivee aa 
well as the meanings ot things in relation to 
Cne thing musi be noied here that tl is Ibe sound 
(letters, words. etc4 that is first cognized and then 
its meaning, and that the meaning is ttot produced 
bul is revealEd by lei [on., words, and o.hera. Tho 
have enumerated eight varieiJea of but 
they hold * ' to be the principal and real 

one. They soy that o sentancB duns con reveof 
ccunpfefe meon/rrg, f, e., o aenfe/rca is filre ualt 
o/ lemguage; while letters and words are subordi¬ 
nate to that sentence. This principie welt cones- 
ponds With the Wesfern principle of language- 
atudy that a sentence is the unit ot language. 

The Indian schools of thought ^ ^ ifh 3 fgr 
and Ticepf (hat ol ;il'n co not lind 

it necessary to p^iutate tills -tile or scund-essence. 
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They either take only the phyaieal { external) view 
o{ ‘5Is^' Of accept‘ twk* V?hlch embodies the 
principle that letters ) are erpreaslve of senBO. 
though there are subtle diflerences among them as 
to whether < gi-Us eternal or non-eteniaL U wo 
look at the Internal aapoot ot need not say 

that the are very lar from truth, atoce 

their con be identified with the n^Tiqi-spoech oi 
theiTn!ir(3ilii) propoundEdby the Upanishoda. But 
who sides with the thinks that 

thetheo^of ¥T>is8uperUttous and compUceied. 
Quoting ihe opinion of 3^^, fincien! iffs^T^ otid 
aWfeB b« has relulsd the theoiv ol In hto Ulu- 
mtoaliio nm («. I-VIC) ““i payoholoflleallr 
explained the relation between thought end word 
by eatabHshing that letters can convey sense, A 
euinmory of h?a arguroents wUl not be out o£ jdaco 
here- tle^aays os loUowa— 

A word ia not the but tl is a group of 
letters (^), That the letters ^ and others vanish 
as eoon as they are uttered Is a taha notion. 
For, we have always the experience: *' I repeat the 
seme letter ‘ that I uttered before. " This expo* 
rience is proved to be true in respect oI every letter 
and it Is called 'recognition* (JTfqf*Rn). This expe¬ 
rience is not baaed upon likeneas, since we do not 
say:' This letter =r la Uk© that letler ^ ' but say: 'This 
is the aathe letter that I uttered before/ The ex¬ 
perience oi recognition is based upon the idenUty of 
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past and present eiperfencas and not upon lllnneM. 
Aflaln, this recognllion relates ideii to! he individual 
letters ^ andolheie and not to their cl ass-notion 
etc>^. fcT/ dtfterence among individuals 
along with their sitnllarlly should be seen before 
they can be included in a class. As only identity of 
letters la recognized by ue instead of Iheirdiiferenc 9 f 
we must conclude that we have the recogriilion of 
individual letters and not of their class. Forinatancej 
when we repeal the same word ‘ I^l• It is said that 
the word ‘ * has been repeated twice and not 

that two wcrds ' ifji ’ are repeated. If any differnce 
is observed among individual letters eto.^ it 
is due to the external InfluencEs such as volce^ 
pronunciatton, accentuation, etc., arid not -due to 
the innate nature of latlers. The recognition that 
Ihe seme letters are uUered is due to the inherent 
riature of individual letters themselves. As sense 
can be gathered from a group of such tellers, it ia 
unnecessary to postulate the theory of 

If it is said that the sense in the form of 
Hashes out suddenly in the mind after It has 
received impressions left by the perception ol 
single letters, it may be replied that this ia the 
synthetic cctivity 0 / the mind ( 3^: ) 

that is also ocnnected with Jotters. For, after each 
letter of the word ' ’ [^4 3j^4; ] has been 

perceived In succession, the synthetic power of the 
mind forms collectively a single concepl which is 
connected with the aggregate of letters and not 
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wlih pfis, Ab this unilvlng mentsl sctiTitf refors 
oolir to letters, it cannot be an indlcAtlon to prove 
the exisfetice of which is dllferent from lettort. 
For Instance, when Ibe word * ’ is desired to bo 

spoken, onlv the letters ^ and others occur to the 
mind; end the letters ^ end others of a word 
which is jiol desired to bo spoken do not 
occur If (he object of coonition for the 
uoiiyir-ff activity o| the mind is which is 
ditferant trom the letters ^ and others, then there 
is no rt-ason lor and others to occur to the mfnd. 
Just 68 there is no reescn for a word beginning 
Wlih ^ i£> occur, whan a word beginning with n ts 
dc^sirt^d to be Bpokcn. But this does not happen* 
Hence the synthetic mental scfivtty which refers 
to ) agoiegate of letters is not abwt but Is 
only a recollection connected with the letters. Again, 
it 19 aJso possible for the different Utters of a word 
to become the object of a single concept, as in the 
case ot words like f row j, g;t (forest J, 

(aj njy ; ano others. The collecli™ sense of each 
of It ete words b understood by the synthetic 
ftietilal activity, though each one contains several 
individual ihir.gs or members ( L e, trees, soldiers), 
The satt.e unlJying mental activity forms an aggre* 
gate ci the ditferent letters conialnert in a vrord, 

Oi*e would object to this that If only loiters 
COtnPiricd Utio an aggregale lo loiiu a word, vrould 
becomii object cl a Bingle conceot, ihsrs would 
be tio ctUleierica between wcrdj Jiiie' ^f-t ’ ’( ape > 
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and * * ( ctickoo) on accoxuil of the otcunenee 

ol the seme letters But It tUfty here be racp'etned 
that though the aggregate ot lettere ( of a word ) 
would be the object of ccgniSion to the mind, yet 
those lefteis would occur to the synthetic menial 
activity according to their desired seQuence in 
that word, just os ants going one after anciher give 
ua the idea of a row. Although the telteis in a 
word would, perhaps, be the same, the pnrticular 
sequence oJ them would help us to diff^^rentlata 
one word from another. The uaage of elders 
( 1 has establlBhed that when letters with 

a particular number are grouped and arranced 
ill a particular sequence, they ahould be asso¬ 
ciated with a particular meaning; and when a child 
begins to learn a 'anguage, ihose Utters, though 
they are perceived singly one aller anolher, are 
similarly unified by his (or her) synthetic mental 
activity Into dtfiereni words, which invariably 
convey pertfcuiai meanings according to the 
predetermined sequence and number of letters. 
This process ol underalandlng the sense from letters, 
as propounded by the is simpler than that 

propounded by the on the basis of the 

theory of Thus concludes his by 

saying that in the hypothesis of 7^7 there is a 
negation of fads that ere eclually perceived 
and an assumplJon of what is not psrcelved 
), That letters uttered in succes^iun reveal 
the ‘ FEle ’ and that this again reveals the sense 
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is B far-fetched end complicated Idea involving 
the fault of * 

The moat important point to be noted in the 
foregoing suminarY of the is that the unification 
of single letters into aggregates ( words ) is made 
by our synthstic menlai oei/v//y 
g %;} ond that the meaning arises from such words 
in relation to things in the universe. This synihetic 
menial ecUvity is continuously engaged In unifying 
letters into words, words into sentences, sentences 
into paragraphs^ etc., and helps us to give the 
connected sense of a passage or a boclc also. This 
menial activity which is a reflection of Pure Con* 
scioufiness assumes a particular slate (ff^) In 
relation to a particular word, just as it does with 
objects, and retains that mental state with regard 
to a particular word as long es it has not given 
rise to another state with regard to another word. 
In other words, the span of Ibis mental state lasts 
till another state different from it has arisen,* and 
the cognition of words, sentences, etc., in their 
syntheilo form is made possible, though they are 
uttered or wiilten one after anolher. Another 
Important fact to be noted in fbe rn^ is that In the 
process of learning a language I'U recognizes 
f/teprom/nen/ place occupied by Ihe usogeof 
elders (), which is held by :n*W, the 
celebrated grammarian, to be the chief of all the 
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woTB ol IftoniinQ Ihn mooninoa of words (ufuiHuti' 

feCluPi ).t 


Xtl. THE UNIT OF LANGUAGE^ serianw or sword, 

( and ) 

The reason^ why the u&aoe of eldera or popular 

usage (*«» ^ 
important among the eight modes ol language- 
learning C See p. U9h is that when a child first 
begins to learn a language^ it is only the actual us© 
of it by eiders in daily Ufa that counts lor much; 
while grammar/ diclicnarles, commentaries/ etc., 
do not help a child in delermining the senses of 
words, since they are beyond its capacity, in the 
case of a child the psychoiofff oof process of undar- 
stondltiQ tho mectnings of words# according to the 
popular usage, takes place as follows :— 

An elderly person ordering anofhei elderly 
person {a Bervant, Junior] says UTWIHM’ (OH 

bring a cow). The second elderly peison, 
who heais (his sentence/ performs the action of 
bringing the cow. A boy who sits near ieore the 
same sentence and observes that the cow has bean 
brought. The bo| Ihen infers that since iha second 
elderly person perlorroed t he action ol bringing 
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the cow afler uitd^istanding the mfianiDg cl the 
ccniiuand, ihe words (i e. the fiecteccaj ‘rjrqRtt* 
must be related to that action. He thus broadlf 
concludes that the nieaning oi the action of bxlno- 
Ino the cow must be the iBeantno ol (he sentence 
*rrunFi . Again, the boy heard the fkat elderly 
person eaytng to the s-ccnd,‘irf i (Ka ihe 
cow ) and observing thal the cow has been fted 
accordingly, he infers that the sense ot tying the 
cow moflt be the sense of the aenifence, ‘ jij 
This is how he underslands brood senses o/ tvoroEs 
cotab/ned in senfences. He again hears (he ttfSt 
olderty psMon second, 

( Pring a horse), and observing the action ot bring¬ 
ing the horse, he infexe ihat fhe words in the 
sentence ere related to the said action 

ea ^foTO. Afler hearing ttege aentencee ha no- 
tur<U*Y beqfns to contoo/e them. He then finds that 
Inthesenlences'iTTgr^ir^ end one word 

Jn%* Is common, and (hat fhe beast brought and 
tied is also, common- Then by the mental proceae 
of Jnd^Jon and ^elusion 
he eiclndes the individual words ond ^ 

and tales the common word mn to mean ' a cow *. 
Thus a direct bond{relatJon) between the word iro 
ihe beast-cow ' being established In his mind, 
he undtralatids the meaning of that individual 
word. SimiJarly by ihe comparison of the sentences 
iimRq and ‘ » and by ihe process of in* 

elusion and ertcJuslon ( j he finds that 
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Jhs word ‘ which Is coitimoni wag repealed 

twice In connection wUh lha same acIJon of brlng- 
Ingj and concludes lhat * snH? * must mean 'Bring', 
This Is generally the process by which a child leams 
to apeak.* Here The child understands the senses 
ot Individual words, only when they are combing 
ill sentences and ool independently of any context 
or nelafson. 

As the meaning of a word Is undersfood only 
In relation to the other words or context of a 
connected seniencei the process of learning a 
language by popular usage ja otherwise called 
* ’ t t eiprfifslon oI the connected J, and 

the who propound this theory of 

ejj^^rrfsrept, are called The 

say that the or f convention^ 
power) that such and such a word should have 
such and such s sense, fe understood through the 
coJicecfed sense of a ser^tenceand tn relation to an 
object^ psr&on or action also- Hencey according to 
the o sonfence is thG unit of fgnguoge 

and not an independent word. The ftnd sn9- 

have recognized this theory of *s a 

mode of learning the significance of words, though 
they do nof lend complete support to it. 
as referred to above, give due importance lo the 

• See pp. 60 ^ 1 . 
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usage of elders,and the^sn^scall it 
< fhe foremost omong the modea of knowing the 

meaning). The^qi^^ars do not recognize the esish 

ence of a word as apart from the indiviaiblB sense 
of a sentence i. e„ they think 

that a word Is unreal with relerencs to the word'- 
efisence which is reah while the 

recognize ihe separate e.ztslenceol a word as 
8 pari of a Bentence, ?el they lay more aheaa on the 
consfni^ meaning of a santonce than 

on the individual meaning ol a word. Hence accord* 
ingtothe if ii^^t the sentence 

that is understood In its connected form and then 
its constituent words. As in popular usage a child 
understands connected sentences before under¬ 
standing (heir separate words, a sentence Is the 
unit of thought and speech according to *ha 
* It will llius be found that in spite 

of their mutual difference as regards the position 
of a word In a sentence, the 
the seem to hold that o sen/eace Is fhe 

unit o//onguage, and both of them recommend the 
usage o/ elders or the octuat use of a languagB 
QS o BupariQT way oi tsachjng the meanings 
o/ words. This principle cioseJy corresponds to 
fhe Direct Method o/ the 14^es/, 

As described above, a child subconsciously 
undergoes the detailed process of hearing, ob¬ 
servation, inference, understanding the connected 
sense ot individual words, and the aslabllahment ol 
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a direct bond between a word and an oblect^ 
peison^ etc./ tn their duo order; and thie piocess 
being thoroughly psycho/ogico/ is in complete 
harmony wtth the modern psychology and 
linguistic principles- The child hero learns a 
language without being conscious o! iho tact that 
it learns. According to the Western prVnolples ol 
language-study t a child pcsEesses* In a high degieo^ 
notural or spontaneous capacHSes !or acquiring 
speech. It is not only the mciher longue but olhar 
languages also (even a classical language) that can 
be learnt by means ot the noiural oapaoiiifis for the 
imitation of elders and sub conscious assimilalton 
of language units. Siudial capactilss for learning 
languages are nol natural but can be acquired by 
conscious practice# when a child is ripened in 
age and understanding. This Is the reason why 
grammar, dictioneties, and commentaries can be 
used for learning a language only at the advanced 
stage. To make exclusive use oi sludlal capa- * 
elites In language-'learning from the beginning is an 
unnatural process. Language-learning musl, there¬ 
fore, begin with !he use of natural oopoc/fie^# which 
may, et the advanced etage, be supplenjented 
by studiol capacities. The sludtal capacitiBa 
then make it possible for iha teacher to lay down a 
corrective course for eradicating bad habits of 
speech and wrlUng and for developing good ones. 
It will thus be found that the Easlern and Western 
thinkers are at one In laying due stress on the 

i Head 'The Principles of Unguage-Study' by H- E* Palmer^ 
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usags cf elders, and ihaf (he aclusi use of larti^uage 
In ijflsn-iftttfrn with objarf^ persons etCi. was 
TGcogniz^d long egg by iho Eastern tblui^JS as ad 
dlre^riiTfl ms^ans c( languaoe-ieBrnfno. Kor this 
reason the Dtiect Method ot toachira Sanskrit to 
youTiQ! pupjfp shouid not ba reoafded as an Jnnoya* 
lion, end !' 0 r^flicacy ol taachino new Sanskrit 
Words In iha coi text of connected Sanskrit sen¬ 
tences need not be doubted. 

Now the iiFHf^Tifftnii^s hold that av&tbis the- 
principal word ia a sen/enoe and that the remain 
fno words In the s»-n*erce possess a meanino only In 
relation lo the action (%sn) denoted by the verb; 
in other words, the learning words have a 
relfltion to the v*rh- Then th^ construed meaning 
of Ihe sentence not being soraolhmg dtflerent iroin 
the expressed meanings of several censtttuent 
words, there ts no necessity of poatulsTjng a separate 
.funotiofl called ar-tr^ aa has bean done by the 
Ttey, moreover, eay that the 
usage of eldera being mostly concerned with 
infuiictioria or eomething to be done only 

those sentences which contain commanda ( E^Rpr, 
t. e., sentanceB like ‘nntim#', *3?*a3UR’ 
containing verba in Impeialiva), ^ tpolentlalh 
etc., esn convey a legitimate meaning; while the 
assertive sentences which are mere stalenn-nis of 
tsci or which do not signify something to 

be dooe axe and cannot convey any meaning 

independently of a This view is, according 
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to Ihe ond ooJ correct. For, even 

lue * 55{^ eicts ' t Oh o ssn has 

been born io you ), * fi nfipifl ^fTf ’ i Your un¬ 
married daughter hae conceived ere jnds[>;ri dent 
nnd significant enough in gladcenfrig or saddening 
the person addressed. leaving aside tire tm- 
pUcattona of th«;9e divergent views of the 
and we can derive tiom tJ fa a iinguiatfc 

pdncir te that connected seiitMices used in con- 
veisational lessons based on fsmrfr can be In any 
mood, indicative^ Imperative or potentfaj. and can 
eguaily convey independent meanings. Again, ae 
assertive aeiitences ( ) like '• 

\ * 5m: ‘ ftre stgntfJcant enough 

in the absence of verbs, sentences without verbs 
can also be used fn co nvers aftonal lessons without 
loos of meaning. 

Again^ the jiThm7i|idHI^ sav that every sen¬ 
tence is composed of two portions ( Of them 
the first portion is (he constjfuent words and the 
second is Iheir mutuef relation which is catted 
' conslrucfion ' (aw). It is. Iheietore as 
much necessary to understand the significatjon or 
power ( nhii ) of the portion of ae that of 

the portion of constftuent words. For, If we shall 
understand simply the slgnlilcatlon { ) of Indl- 

vlduaJ words, then we shall be at a toss to under¬ 
stand rhrir mutual r>^Iatioii. li la, ihr>refora, casen* 
tfal to comprehend the slgnifjcstlon of ihe portion 
g] relation ( ) also- 
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But the Ifqrf^^s efongr wflh the uTTEtftnfff^ tak^ 
a different ?ieitf of the matter. It ts somewhat true, 
they say# that acccidtng to the usage of elders a child 
begins to learn the meanings of Individual words 
through the connected sense of a sentence, and 
that the content of a sentence often helps us to 
understand the meaning ot a word. Yet during the 
further stages of the learning process'^tha child 
Is able to understand the signification of a word 
in fsolition or bereft of its relation, to a sentence. 
According as he advances in understanding/ he 
comes to know that single words axial IndependentlT 
in language and their meanings can be known from 
dictionaries, reliable persons ( J ale. II It Is 
supposed/ say the IfinfNa nod the ^i^qra^^s, that 
there are no indepervdent words having separate 
meanings in language, we shall not be able to 
classify them into different parts of speech. Again, 
while reading a book or hearing a speech,sentences 
become tmtntelllglble, iJ Individual words !n them 
are not known. The meanings of setilences are 
thoroughly understood only when the definite 
meanings of difficult words Ln them are known from, 
a dictionary, though the general meanings of words 
In dlciionarios are modifiod a Dttlo In the context 
of sentences in a hock Even our former 
knowledge of/ndiviofuo/ words helps us io under¬ 
stand eny new matter. Again, fcrsupplyirigexplana* 
tiona, oral or written (commentaries), parlfcular 
Words or phrases are selected more than others, 
although their general senses ore lo be made 
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■pecific fo suit the context. Similarly etymolo^cax 
explanations are supplied only la the case of 
detached words and not in the case of a sen¬ 
tence. All tlie?e instances show that words ate 
talcen by us to have genera], unconnected senses. 
It ts then the individual Esnses of separate 
words in language that must first be expressed 
(«lf5Stfef) and tnown; and then their construction 
or combination ( srs^ ) Into a sentence would 
be intetllgible. Thus the theory advocating the 
synthesis ( ^ of the senses of unconnected 

words in the form of a sentence is called 

f connection of the expressed and the 
instflRtew as well as the who uphold it are 

designated as 

According to the then, de¬ 

tached words in language possess individual mean¬ 
ings, which are conveyed by the (luncllons 
of words) called (Expression) and 

{Implication), Tet, if several independent worda 
like * g^nt 5 «fl ’ are merely put together with¬ 
out any relation (ai^ ), they do not convey any¬ 
thing beyond denoting the meaning of each indi¬ 
vidual wold. As soon as each ol ibese words in 
uttered or read, its expressive power (uf^) alter 
doing its work Is exhausted and does not lead us 
further. As there Is no mutual relation between 
the words * 55 ^ pdl *, they do not convey any 
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unibed aensa ol a sentence. This unified sense in 
the ioTm of a sentence arises, wheri the general 
meanings ol detached words mutually bear a rela' 
tlon ( which Is established by Expectancy 

{ 3 |T?fT^), Consialeney '(^rTW)| and Continuity 
), as Jornjerly treated oi a1 length. This new 
or additional sense, which results from the correla^ 
tlon of IndJTlduol senses, is not only a totality 
oi them, but something more then that totality. 
It then assumes a peculiar shape ahd is 

distinct Irom iheindiyldua] senses otwords 
The individual senses, which then become the 
oonatjtuents, are modified and suboidtnaied to this 
principal sense of a sentence. The Independent 
meanings of wends thus becoming dependent are 
turned into relational ones and subserve the unified 
meaning, which is called ihe sense oi a sentence 
or the purport ((Jiftt’S'), and which fa 
convened by a separate function called 
II, therefore, the cotrelalion (evn, ) of 
jsigj}>licai}t words Ihei^elvea is ihe connected 
eensa ol a sentence, and if that coi relation can be 
eutoxiatlcaUy established by means of 
and e(5rf5r, it Is aulticient lor us, $ey Ihe 

simply to understand the signification ( srfe ) 
of consttluant words, and it is unnecessary to 

t RstrFrrr>ri3( ai 

^tp:T::vIs*T ^rwiriq: rpnj i 

WK, 
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9X>otxilQie a separate st^nflicstlcn of the portion oi 
'relation' as the do. 

It may hero be remarked Ihal Ihe views of both 
the and aa detaUed 

above, contain partial tzvih. Although neither of 
them is absolutely true or superior to the other/ 
«ach of them Is ccrrect and useful from, ils own 
elondpoint. If the aspect of the precedence of a 
sentence In language-learning Is token Into account, 
the view of the Is much plausible. 

For, when a child begins to speak. It assltnilotea 
language and thinks tn the loim of a connecfed 
eentencerather than In that of disconnected words, 
though It may express itself In single words for 
wont ol sufficient vocabulary. In order to encourage 
■and develop this natural capacity of a child to 
-assimilate language, the teacher will have to resort 
to the view ol the who lay moi^ 

etress on the aspect of a connected senlenca than 
on that of words. This is how tha conversof/ono/ 
m^bod oi teaching Scmskrit at the beginner 9 
stage Itnds fall support in Ihe theory ol ihs 
erfNtnf^^TH^sfS- But the theory of the arfS^. 

does not seem to be absolutely true, 
when the aspect of the independent existence of 
significant words (q^) in language, as shown by the 
18 taken into consideration, Thera 
Is some truth in tha view of the 
also. For, when the pupils reach the advanced 
etage of lenguaga'leaming, they begin to reetlza 
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that wolds itj language exist apart from (heir coft* 
text of a aaoience also, and they leam their in¬ 
dividual meanings from different source* Ifte 
dictionaries, ora] explanations, written eiplonatlons 
( commentaries ) and others. It wllllhua be found 
that the prtnc/p/e o/ grRl%n^ 
cu/or/y at ths advanced stage of /ooguage- 
ieorning, end that the conversational method, 
based on the relatively coirect principle of 5r^- 
has its own limitalfons, Ihough it is at the 
beginning the natural method calculated to create a 
piopoT attitude towards Sanelcrit. At the advanced 
stage too when the contexlof a connected eentenoe 
determines the meaning of a particular word tn it* 
the principle of is occasionally useful. But 

the principle of that detached words are 

unified into the special flense of a sentence by iho 
proceas of oonalruino (sp^), more useful at the 
advanced stage lhan that of since the 

pupila by that time are able to recognize different 
parts of speech as well as their dialtnction from a 
sentence ( unified sense), and ace expected to have 
developed their atudlal capacSIy lor consctously 
learning Isolated forms of words through grammei 
(sJlRim), dicfionaries commerfanes ®t«?’ 

Though the uRmR<iS and Ihe 

dtlfer from each other as regards their 
approach to language,they ere at one In recognizing 
the principle of ar^. As the how¬ 

ever, say Lhat a sentence expre&fles itself only 
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In ib consiraed ( ) form, they are noi re¬ 

quired to resort to the separate process of correia- 
lion or construing different words into 

a sentence as the do. The pro- 

cess of conatnitooj specially advocated hy the 
further devaJops into the two dis¬ 
tinct modes of and which have 

been formerly dealt with in detail. Since thoBo 
two methods of construing ( and ) 

have received the form of a permanent record In fhe 
SansirrJf commentaries on Sansltril classics, their 
oral use In actual teaching must have long pre¬ 
ceded the comrneniary literature and must have 
bean current in ancient times. It may thus be 
said that the methods of and are 

based more on the linguisfic theory of 
than on that of 

In contrast wllh the 

the and the "^if^^s are ». 

lor, according to them a sefnfence fg capable of 
being resolved into several parte. Of these 

the ( giFimiH^s and 

) say that separale words, which form a 
sentence, can be conslrued and ra-arranged in 
their proper order for the easy understanding of 
their connected meaning. So the views oi the 
see^ni tp have plared a prominent 
part In the ievelopiaent of the methods of 
and uriyp^^. As the hold the'aubject' to 

be the principal word In a sentence, the method of 
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is ahin to their process of understanding the 
meaning of a sentence.^ On ihe other hard, Ihongh 
Ihe in general take the verbal lorm to be 

the main word in a setilence, S the views of Ike 

) might have paitlcularhr 

led to give a Jirted and organized iorm to the method 
of since only the nrfs are fonnd to recognise 

ihe existence of single (detached) words and Ibeljr 
construing. Against these there are 

the '''ho ar® called ' acrw^T^TR^f^/ 

because according to them a sentence ia an indivl' 
flible whole. According to their view there is no 
Bcope for Ihe construing of words, as a sentence 
canrtot be divided into parts. They again think that 
only the indivisible qifqpRir Is real, and that the 
disintegration (srvterT) a sentence into words, 
or of words into crude forms (irfifn) and alfixea 
is an unieal process resorted to for the 
understanding ol unintelligent people. If they are 
thus found to adopt, against their main tenet, the 
imaginary process of analysis for the sake of 
children, there Is no reason why, according to 
them, even the itnaginary process cf synthesis or 
construing {) should not be adopted. The 
may, therefore, be taken in Ibis pariiculer 


$ For inrunre, the unCerstaed the leatence 

end the understand the same as ' 
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sense to be feToureble to the methods of construfmjf 
which fociliteta understand hi 9 . Thus the recogni¬ 
tion of stgniflcanl end ssparete words in language 
end Ihelr combination into a sentence by the 
process ot and for the purpose of 

e^ressing an additional sense or purport (tiR^) 
ere both ol them an analytico^stnih&lic process 
adopted by the 

If will then be found tbet the 'views of the 
as well as of the 

are relatively true, and that the parts of truih 
costcilied in both 0 /them can be oLDsalgomoled 
for Hxlog a graded course in languaga- 
ieocbing. As Indicated ebove^ the view oi 
the sanctions, according to the 

usage ol elders ( ), the conversational or 

oral method, which is to be adopted parlicularly 
at the iniltat siege of teaching Sanskrit; vrbilfl the 
view ol the who lay down the 

principles and methods oi construing, will be of 
great help in teaching at the advanced stage, when 
the pupils have learnt to read and write that lan¬ 
guage. It has already been seen that the natural 
capacities, which can bs utilized in the oral leach-t 
Ing of language, do not suffice when boys begin to 
reod and write- RHadlng, writing (dictation, compo* 
all ion, translation, etc, 1 , analysis, synthesta, con- 
jugalion and declension require studtal capacitiei, 
which can be developed by making use of Jn. 
jeUigence, eyes and hands In addition to ears. At 
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Ih© firef Bfag©, iiierefore, sufficient scope for 
healing, im'toilng reproducing ItmQuage. all 
of which refjuire natural capaolfieg for ass I mil o Mon, 
may bo given; yet these not oral capaeities must ho 
gradUQUy assisted by studtat copoci7fes, // on aW- 
round coursein language-ieachiPg, /o//owfng the 
litigulslic pnnclplss o/ "Gradation*. * Proport loo 
'i?ofyona/ Order oi Progression’ and "Multiple Line 
oi Approcab is to he prepared. The methoda 
of and which require the use of 

Btudial capacillea, are eipocJed to give a finished 
and graded form to Ihe Sanskrit course. It has 
formerly been shown in detail that the method 
of which is based on the principles oi 

arftl^clP^^RlT, is far superior lo that of since 

ft is a psychological method making a prominent 
use of cpiastions arid answers. QuesMon-^and-answer 
work being an imporlaht feature of the Conversa* 
tional or Direct Method, the method of h ^ f 

been found to bear much resemblance to it. Tbua 
the oroi use at the method of teaching 

Sanskrit at the advanced stage will be a natural 
growth o/ the Conversaiicnal Method, which is 
basedon ihe^^p=!j^cf the 

and tyhich is to be utilized at the elementary 
stage. Thiscoaihinotitm { ^ of the theories 

of ond STfirf^^iT?^ is calculated to 

prove very beneficial to the practice of Sanskrit 
teaching, which will thus be based on the Eastern 


•Resd * The Principles of Ungusge-Study, ' by H. £, Pilmef. 
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Hngufstic principles gredudly evohed Irom tho 
peculiar nature and bItucIut© oi Sanskrit language. 
Moieovuif the Eastern Unguiatic pdnclplea and 
zsetbods hncUng their parallels In. those of the Wesh 
^11 stand the test ot the modem scienfilic methods 
of language-teaching. It may be remarked in pass’- 
leg that the obove combination ( ) of a j P^g f - 

and Is iiot on Innovation; lor such 

oa referred to by ’ in his 
nfcjii *, seem to have already existed In ancient 
times, f 


xiiL EXPRESSION (altar). 

It will now be opportune to see how the 
after accepting the independent 
existence of words in language, explain their Indi¬ 
vidual , significance. Among them the Ihin^es^ while 
dealing with the psycAo/og/coi process of the com¬ 
prehension of words, say that mere words In lan¬ 
guage ere not the cause of verbal comprehension* 
In the first place, the perception of a word must 
take place; i. e., a word spoken or written must be 

t 3j%i g m t sj+q-tfi 

■3 h *1 1 In 

- 3rtai(%tngfr, «,<: 
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actually heard or readv Secondl 7 / wo oiusf 
tha knowledge oi or th© Inheretil power of a 
word 1 q facilitate Iho memory of a certain mean' 
ing * ; L e., w© must be aware of the convention 
( ) tbat such and such a word should denote 

such and such a ineanlng,t Thirdly^ this knowledge 
of ^0% or ]eads> through the essoctation of 
wordSf to the recollection of meaning In relation 
to obiects. Now the iow of mental ossociatioa 
fa that if one out of two related thJnofl is seen, it 
naturally reminds us of the other thing related to 
it.$ For example, tf a man knows the relation of 
' the served end the servant' { ) be* 

tween an elephant and on elephant-driver respeo- 
tively, be will be reminded of the other,, to 
case he comes in sight of one of them. As 
in the present cose a word and Ita meaning 
are two relaled thlnge, the knowledge of the power 
(^trftr) of 0 word immediately reminds us of its 
meaning^ which is related to an object. This 
recDltecllon of meaning by assocfaiion lakes place 
through or aigniiicatory function, which is a 
conyentlonal reiation between a word and an obfect 
(the Idea oi an object, i, e„ ihe mooning f signified 
by it. For tnslance, if the word ‘tR:’ t f*r ) is known, 
it owatens, when uttered, the memory of the object 
*g7’ (1. e, the meaning ) through the conventional 

* q^»tes5|jg! afe; | (). 
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rolation ( ffii) established between the word end 
the object ‘ gi In short, the Instrument oS verbal 
comprehenston is the knowledge of e word,the Inter¬ 
mediate mental action in It Is the lecollectlen ol the 
sense (the idea ot an object) of that word, its auxiliary 
is the knowledge of the dsnotatlve power of a 
word, and the result is the verbal knowledge in 
relation to an object. • Kow the relation ( ^f% ) oi 
a word toils meaning Is, according to the 
of two kinds, viz,, or arfhwr ( Expression) and 
(Xinplicalien); while according to Ihe 
it is of three kinds, vtz , srfbm, f? 5 rir and ai^Rf 
(Suggestion ). Ol these the direct or conventional 
relation between a word and Its meaning leading 
to the immediate comprehension of the primary 
sense is called ' afe ’ or ‘ \ For example, the 

word directly expresses a particular object with 
a shape having a large bottom, body, elo.t Hence 
this direct relcdicm between the word * ett * and 
the object signttied by It Is called or 

Since the meaning of e Word 1$ contained in ite 
relolion to the object signified, the meaning 
recollected by the help ol (inherent power) 
being primary ( 3 ^) la termed ^what is denoted 
by ) or * * ( ihe expressed), and the word 

‘ 3 int in i ini 

II di 

t 5!5*n ff%; | ^*n 
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bavinHj such a meaning is dasiQ^afad as * (liav* 
inQ lha power to express) or ■ ‘ ( expraseiva}. 

Thera ue dtvaigeni Tiews among the t&idu 
schools ol thought about the question whether the 
^ called *■ ;Ff%v * or ^ !• o-i the power or 

convention ^ ^ ol a word« is concerned with a 

claes ( ) or an indrvtdual ( sqfe). The 

and gnFifqs, who are Ihint that the 

convention ol a word should be understood with 
rejerance to an individual { since it Is the 

individuAl ( a concrete substance or foTm) alone 
that can become the object ol sense-perception 
(sounds touch, colour, taste and smell) and practical 
acdvlEr, and not the class or gen\is(it#^. For, 
when we say leler to the individual 

( cow I and not to ' ih;? ’ (cowness} as cannot 
be the object ol the practical acllvity ol bringing, 
milling, etc. ( ). Similarly, In sentences 

like '‘This Is a flower', 'This is a book etc., we 
do not refer to their class but to the indivlduah 

The object to this Iheory of individual 

denotation and say that it is the genus 

( wItt) that is denoted by a word and not an indivi* 
dual. Firstly, if the convention ol the word 
would be understood wllh respect to all individual 
cows, tb© fault of endlessness would occur. 

As the Individuals are nuEnberlesa, ft is Impossible 
for us to understand the convention or power of 
the word * *i^; ’ with reference to all ol them at 
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Ifae seme time. We shall. In Ihat case, hove to 
use as manv different vfoids as there ore cows on the 
earth: and those words belno distinct from one 
another, we shall have io undeistand the convention 
of each of those words separately. This Is against 
our actual experience that one word should denote 
one primary sense. Thus the convention of a word 
cannot be undoratood with reference to alt in¬ 
dividuals. Secondly, if it Is supposed that the 
convention of a word can bs understood with 
regard to one individual or some individual, the 
fault of violation () occurs. In other words, 
the rule that a word denotes ihat sense alone in 
regard to which a convention Is bnown, is violated. 
For Instance, if wo shall underaland the convention 
of the word ‘ * with reference to' a wh/te cow ' 

we shall not be able to undeiatand the same con¬ 
vention with referenoa to * a hJack cow *' J. e., 
the block cow will have to be excluded from 
the said convention ( ® 
cannot be Ihe object of that convention. This leads 
us to the fault of violation ( ajpfirR ), 'which 'occurs 
when we understand the convention with respect to 
One individual or some Individuala. The conven¬ 
tion of ihe word ‘ifi;' is, however, usually under- 
eiood by us with regard to any cow, while, black 
or tawny. In other words, we aclually apply the 
word ‘ ’ to a white as well as a black cow without 

distinction, though no specfal convention is made 
regarding the black cow. Thirdly, if we stippoae 
ihat words denote bidivlduals atone, the words 
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**?|i 5Sfs??Sr f^: ’ being used Vfllh rasped to one and 
the same individual, would be STaonymous; i. a., the 
scope of those words ea nouns, adjectives^ verbs, 
etc., not being dig tin d, the objects denoted by Ihem- 
would not be dlfferentteted, and such eynonyinoiie 
words would not form a complete sentence. It muaf, 
therefore, be concluded, say the that the 

convention or power of a word must bo understood 
in resrpect of Ihe genus or class ( which is 
the [attribute ( ^ of an individuaL f As the 

genus Is the common property- realdino in similar 
todividuafs, ll gives us a comprehensive fcnow- 
tedge of several things that possess Ihjs common 
property or attribuie. The genus is, therefore, one 
eternal property among non-etemal fhlngsL What 
ts then meant by the word ‘ Ms not the parlicular 
but Iho common attribute or property 'nJiir* 
which' resides in ell cov/s. If it is objected that 
etc.) cannot be brought for 
practical purposes, but the individual ‘ can 

be brought, the dtqlQ^s say (hat the individual 
(Hlfk) can be underatood by implication 

as the Individual is inseparably connected 
with Its class ( According to the (fttfiere^ 

therefore, it is the genus or class { ) that te 

t iruicqi- 

5pr*rr8.'4fH^}*.i^ ^ ^ ;r dt: %*i 

f^tpi%iiRTl n rnamlRt | 
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j>rlmarilj understood by the cofivention of a word, 
the Individual being known s^ccndarily ()i. 
Thus (ho word '’ PTinjatily tneans ‘ntif* (the 
common property ^ cowneaa* J and Becondarlly tho 
Individual * ’ (cow ). 

The agree in holding' 

the view that convention can be understood with 
reference to ihe genua ( which is an attribute 
of an individual though they differ as 
regards the number oi ^f^s. The ifrirraf^ who 
are regard mere 5n(t bb at tribute 

of an individual, in respect of which (:^)the 
conventton of a word is established; while the 
‘^*ire^8, who are sttPinfHi^a* say that the conven* 
tion of a word is to be understood with regard 
to the four attributes of an Individual, viz,, 

%qT end ^ or 3}^^, as words in language 
can be divided into four groups. | Again, while 
discussing whether the sense' of a word is 

or sqf^ ( ^ says on Ihe basis 

of <nf3i1^'s ^8 that the sense ' of a word iS 
iroth ^ 0 ^ and Out of the lour attributes 

mentioned above * eifct ' (genus ) is an attrlbule 
which being inherent in a thing gives life to it. For 
§ “tjgiilJll 51^1*1 i RiiHiu*<%i 

t f% 1 amfiirms 1 
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inatanse, fho cowtiesa (ijtig ) In a cow () fa 
tbo vary aaaooca whIcH can noTer bs separated 
from ‘ » and which difitinguiahes irrwrli^ horn 

other anli^ala, AH comoion nouns in language are 
thuB indicativo of this common attribute 'genua* 
< 5tr(?r), The second attribute, according to the 
^J||+<ujs, ia a qualitj ( ), which dfatinguishea a 

thing from others of the same class. A qualify like 
white Or blach can be separated from a class 
like' a garment' in which it resides; and all Iho 
^ida showing such a qualltr are adjectives. 
The thir4 attribute < (sprr ’ conalst^of a aeries 

which are prior and posterior, 
and which occupy successive portions of time. 
For Instance, the main action of cooking 
rice consiatg of several successive acliona via., 
the taking of rice in a winnowing basket, its win¬ 
nowing, Its putting into a pot with water, the plac¬ 
ing of the pot on the (Ireplace, boiling, and lastly 
the fating of the pot from the fireplace. AH verbs 
in language denote this or a senes of octians. 
F. Gouin In his 'Ait of Teaching and Studying 
Lan^ages' has invented the Minguisile aeries' 
on the baste of such series of actions. He has includ¬ 
ed several subordinate acilons under one main 
action and prepared hEa linguistic aeries for the pur- 
^3® of teaching any language by the Conversational 
Method Occasional use of such /iegujrifc s&rles 
oJ txi/ons may al^o b© made while teaching 
Sanskrit by the Conversational Method. Fourlhly 
or is an atlrlbule which is impcEe upoil 
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* psTBon or a tLing by ih© will o! ihe speokerj and 
which \Sf thereforo^ called a proper noun, Tho^ 
from a practical point ofviaw favour 
this view of the for the purpose of siQnffy* 

fng the manifold function of words. 

The ancient assume a different poailloa 

as regards the iinport of words. They say that a word 
doss not denote an individual (sqflii) alone/ as 
the faults of and occur in that case. 

Again/ a word does not signify only the genue 
since It is# for instance/ the individual 
thai is related to the primeiy meaniDo of a word 
as well as to the practical activity of * bringing % 
'milking'/ etc./ and since it Is absurd to bring the 
genus ' cowness ' ( Thus, after rejecting the 

oiireme views of the %q?3sqfe?lf^ end lha %qi;qir(it— 
^rf^s the ancient strike a golden taean and 

further say that Ihe word indicates all the 
three factors^ viz./ and at the sanie 

time. In other words, a word denotes an individual, 
connotes the genua or class of similar individuals, 
and diatlngufshea the individual from other disaf wif- 
lar individuals by Its peculiar form or conffguratton. 
Kow the form or confiouratlon of an Individual is 
the arrangement or conjunction of Its constituent 
parts or limbs in a particular way; and this peculiar 
configuration being the common ptoperfy of similar 
individuals leads us to the Idee of the genus. Thus 
the word ‘ iff; ’ denotes the individual ' iij: 
distinguishes the ‘ ' from other animals owing to 
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her peculiar form ‘ * ( possession of dewlap^ 

etc.)i connotes the aenus { cowness) on 

account of the possession of the common property 
What the mean, in that a word 

refers to an tndividua) as oharactedred by its 
doss or genus ( ) or to an individual 

as distinguished by lie class and configuration 
( ). The wordthen denotes 

the individual ‘ ’ as qualified by which 

is in iniimate union with the concrete U a 

word thus refers to an individual and its peculiar 
form or shape. It cannot be said that it signifies 
the genus alone, as the assert. For, a class 

or genua can be apprehended only through the 
Individuals iorming it and through their form or 
shape. It must, iherefor^be said that Eqfq;, 
and inf^ are the three fo^ra, which are present 
In the sense of every word, and which talen 
together give us the full meaning of that word. 
JUthough all these facteta are present in the sense of 
n word, yet the motive or interest shown by the 
speaker in a particular factor or aspect gives more 
or less prominence to that factor, U we say, 'This 
is a cow we give prominence to the individual 
aspect; if we say ' This cow is possessed ‘ of ihe 
dewlap, hump, etc./ we ley stress on her form, end 
If WB say " A cow is called ' a cow * because of her 
intimate relation to cownsssvr« emphasize the 
class-notion or genus. It may he remarked here 
iihat the form or shape of an individual not being 
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apart hcin lb class, the may tie Included la 
and that ths view cl the old that a 

word denotes an Individual as distinguished bylta 
'cUea or genua ( ) may be held as 

Tepresentetlve, 

Againet all these views about the import of 
'Words the |fsa say that a word Indicates neither 
nor eiifs, since eqfe, etc,, being simply the 
concepliopa of our mind Imposed upon the so^ 
called external things, are momenlaiy end unraal. 
They, Iheieiore, uphold the principle of or 
f distinction or exclusion ol a thing hom 
wha! It iBjiOi}, and say that a word llbo ‘’eji* 
indicates a thing, which possesses pecuUaritfee 
distingidahing it figm all other things libo 
«tc. Thus by saying that is not they hold 
that (he Import of words is of a negelive nature. 

Kovr the hold from the absolufe 

^ ) potnt of view that the word is an illusory 

form () ot the Absolute and that the 
distinotione of ntfhi and are simply the coiicei> 
tlons of the mind. According to them# therefore# 
the iDost exprsssiva word is that which alter tts 
own negaiioD seeks to pass beyond all dlatlndiona 
ol ntf^r, etc., and helps one to merge In the 
all-pervading alienee of the Absolute or which 

is fnstrumantal In establishing the primal Identity of 
the Individual soul with the Universal Soul. Tat, In 
order to help the Individual soul to reach that 
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Absolute State by easy and graded step?, they 
jesoil to Ihe phenomenal reality 
and fn eUlance with the if r n l tut S they try to reconcile 
the above conlUcticg views. Along with the 
they then think that (power or slgnifEcance} t» 
an independent categoryand that the thing which 
becomes an object of this power (ia1%) is called 
* * ( what la capable of direcl sigiillJcatEon )• 

Again, like the rflgte^ they say that the 
t capacity of being directly signllied) belongs to 
the genus and not to the Individual. With the saioe 
view says that woids ato related to the 

eternal genus ( ) and not to the non- 

efemel individuals, f According to the Vedent 
there Is Identity between an attribute (^ ) and 
the thing poseessing that attribute (trl^^ 1. 
between etf^ and respectively. The same 
cognition, therefore, that can cognize the genua 
( vfTia ) can also cognize the indlviduflU. § The 
^(^8 futther Eipresa a reasonable view ihst the 
foregoing Independent power (afe) of e word 
resides In an Individual as well as in a 

genus though In different degrees. In an 

individual It remains, by its mere existence 
(Heneefl), latent or unknown; while in a genus itts 

t an^fitss srssisn ij atfefij; | tr, g; tn. ^ 

^ 1 it. V. 
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expMSB or known. S For (ho cognition of iho 
C«nu 9 the power or iignlilcanco as knov^a ia 
necessary, while for the cognition of an indlyidtwi it 
la unneceasary that the power should bo known. It 
la eufflolenl that the power ezista in the indirfdual In 
a latent form. When from the word ‘ ' wo have to 

cognize wa are required t o know the power ' 

reBidlag in but for the cognition of wa 

are not required separately to know the power In 
if the same power Is latently existent there. 
For, the word ‘ jft; ’ itself can give tis fhe Idea of 
i?taifk through ntfqHTiS. As soon as the cognition of 
arises in us after the knowledge of the power in 
the same power that latently exists in 
can lead us Immediately to the cognition of 
in other words, if after hearing a word wo have 
cognized the genus through its express power 
( ^itrafer wo can without delay cognize the indivt- 
dual which is Inseparable from the genus, even 
though ws have no knowledge of the power rest* 
ding in the individual, t For this reason, the indW, 
dual has no capacily of being directly signified 
( though the power exists in it 

On the other hand, the genus elone has the cape* 
clly of direct signification, sinca it is the genua, 

$ ^pTrofl, sj g sr^ 

3 ^ rg: I rt. v, 

I n, V. 
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And not the tndiTlduali that becomes the object oi 
knowa, and only that which 1 b ah object of 
IT^ AS known Is capable of direct siijiiiHcatian 
( ^ IhlBr Ln ahortf means that a word 

pitmarily si^iEies and secondarily nifk. 

Thus there ere live oontllctlng views pro¬ 
pounded by the Indian Bchools of thought regordiiug 
the Import of words. Now in the terminology of 
'Western Logic words are denotative according to 
to the <jE^5E5!H%v^{^3, connofoiive according to the 
both denciofjve end connotattve 
according to the >«!I^<b, and the 

arf^s and neither denotaUve nor conDoiative 
according to the Every view contain* a 

a grain ot truth and none can be wholly rejected^ 
•tnee the iunctlon of language Ib to Indicate the 
indtvlduaJ aspect as well as the ciaad-aspect of a 
word. The problem then rests on what aspect 
givee us the direct slgntficatlcn of words; and it ia 
preferable, on the whole^ to say that the aspect of 
genua or class baa the capacity of direct signilica'- 
tion. Words In language are by oature never 
perfectly expressive of the Intemd meaning; but 
there are higher and lower degrees of periect ez- 
presBion in the use of words, it may, therefore, be 
sold that the aspect of genus contains a higher 
degree of perfect expression- 

=Ri®S*Pn£5f*W: 1 5t. Y. 
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From th® sfandpolnf oi Wesient psycholcfjy ft 
wUt be seen that the stress the peicep^ 

tua! aspect of worda^ the emphesfza 

the conceptual aspect, and the ^itin^ffSrgs and erfa- 
attend iboJh to the perceptual aitd 
conceptual aspects. 'Percepiton' ia concerned 
with concrete objects or thlnQS afteotlni? lbs Itve 
sens e-organs; ysl the'object oi perception, whtoli 
is the teeult of aensettons caused in the mind by 
an external object^ is not the acfuel object in tbs 
external world; it fa the '' psychical objacr, which 
la supplied by the mind i I seif in order to help the 
interpretation of the unity of our sensations, and 
which Is, thereiore, more directly present In 
our consciousness than the exfetna] object. This 
psychical object being a sign or syiribol of tbo 
outer object is different from the latter. It. therefore, 
partobes of the aspects oi an individual as well as 
a class or genus, or oi the particular as well oa tbs 
genera! at the same time. Or, St may be said from, 
another point oi view that the psychical object is 
neither particular nor general, as ft is detached 
both from the external obf eel and the 'Concept'. 
This double end dubious character of the psychical 
object accounts for the divergence of views held by 
the Indian schools of thought about the import of 
words. This is the reason why the 
stress the individua] aspact of words, the 
and the fake into account the 

aspects of both the individual and the class, aod 
the deny the existence of eq^ and gr^, 
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This psycJncoI objsd. which is aroiiscii in iha 
tnind iisell fcy our pte^eni and past experiences/ 
Bopplfes us, in relation to the external cbiect/ sdth 
a 'meaning'. Our mind has a natural tandanoy to 
find out a zeJation between two cr more thfnQfi 
mentaHy presented to it The r^otton thus establish¬ 
ed between iks psychical ofv'ect oad the actual 
otiect by our piesent oi past experiences contri¬ 
butes lo ihe meaning, which arisas in the mind 
itaeli rather than In the outer object, and which also 
depends On the relations lonDerly established In 
the mind. In order to denote this meaning words 
in language ere conventlonaUy used a$ symbols or 
Bigns; and the meaning remains Individual, concrete 
and incomplete until the payckical object has 
assumed a dellnite form of the clasa-aspect; t e,, 
word's used to denote merely objects In perception 
cannot convey their lull significance unless they 
have viidened their scope by the help of the 
generic ospecf Jn conceptuof thinking. This is why 
Ihere Is much truth tn the view of 

When/ iherelore. Ihe class-aspect oJ word® 
becomes definite in ihe mind by the transforma¬ 
tion of a ' percept' into a ' concept * or a 
general Idea, the meoinlng in cur mind aesumes 
a complete form. The concept is forined in us by 
the analy IIco-synthetic process cf the oJb^en'otion 
of several individuals, ano/yj/s of their attributes, 
comparison for Itnding out their similarities and 
dlflerrences, ah&troctica of similar)ties from differ¬ 
ences, synthesis of common properties or atiri- 
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butes^ €Qd the use oi names or tiRQUisttc Sfmbcla 
for firfnq tbo unified idea io the mind- The unified 
Idea Itself conteina a full itieaning, for indigating 
which verbal symbols or words in language ara 
used as in the case of the perceptual or individual 
objeats. The unified idea formed b? the analftico- 
ayntbetic process is Ihe concepts paflera or schema 
of elmilar Individual objects in Lbe world.- and 
It being a developed form of the * psychical object * 
enables us to inteipret compTebenslvoly eeTeral 
Individuals so as to obtain a general meaning. The 
concepts or patterns in our mind being separated 
from the concrete and parflcular objects in the 
perceptual world are ot a general and abstract 
nature. They, therefore/ give us a comprehensive 
knowledge of things by Including many particular 
individuals in a general categoryj and the more 
such concepts or patterns are atorad iQ our mind/ 
the more we develop our power ol understanding 
the universe- Here we understand the propriety 
of the view of the that Ihe power 

of a word Is primarily understood in and 
secondarily in «)!|%« Human mind has bsen^ from 
geoerafjon to generation, eo accustomed to the 
above paltoms that the power of conceplual think* 
ing is, as In the case of Ihe concepts oi tims and 
space, inborn in us along with our power of the 
perception of Individual objects. 

It may, however, be said that our Ihinlcing is 
n&ver purely percaplual, but If is both perceptual 
and conceptual from our childhood. Although the 
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psfcblcel object to us partaies of a tiboa 
abstrocflon on acccunj: of its iaolaltoo from tho 
actual object# yet the concrete and indlrtdual 
aspect seems to bapromtneTit tn it. It fs, therefore, 
true that our thinktnQ in childhood Is more percep* 
tual than conceptuel, though we find from the 
behaviour end speech of children that generic 
Images, which ere baaed more on sfmilarttJee than an 
dllference of objecfa, are gradually being formed 
in them, leading them slowly lo the conceptual 
level. Though children use words to e:xpresa 
generic Images of things, yet they are not fully 
cons clous of (ha class-aspect of those words, 
as they ]eam their use mostly by the Imita¬ 
tion of elders f ). The use ot wode 

by children is, therefore, dsnotetlve rather 
than connofative; and here we realise the 
finporlance ol the theories of and 

The pro csss of perceptual and 
conceptual thinking thus goes on attematelr 
throughout the whole life, and we have correS'- 
pondingiy to attend to the individual as well as the 
generic aspect of words in the use of language, Thue 
words, which are, as indicated above, the external 
Hrigulstic signs or symbols of Inner ideas, percep¬ 
tual or concephia!, help us to recall them in our 
minds end carry on our dally affairs by means of 
the commun/catloj] of those ideas. Language, 
therefore, not only aids, records and preserves our 
thought, but assists us in our commu/j/cof/on, which 
may be known to be its cbiel function, parflculoily 
In language-leaching. 
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The teachino <sf a new langoaija to ehlldT«n 
flbould accordingly be based on both tha aspacta 
mentioned obove^ Ihough the Indlvldiial and con* 
crate aspect of words depending on perceptual 
thinking would occupy a prominent position tn 
their case^ Langoage-teaching in childhood will 
thus be frultlul, ii we shall gradually start from ih» 
perceptual to the conceptual level In other words* 
gestures* pictures, diagrams, etc** will be used In 
association with spoken words; Here the common, 
truth contained in the views of and 

will be amalaomoted in the 
interest of young pupils, after taking into account 
the aspects of iiifa (genus)* (indivirfua) h and 
(concrete formoi obfsob.) 

An important point must be noted here that 
although thetftin9¥S In general recognize the theory 
of class-connotalion of woids 

among them* who hold that n 
sentence is the unit oi language, recommend the 
usage of elders a^d the learning of 

individual words through the context of a sentence 
as a superior way of learning language. In the 
usage ol elders and in the imitation of ft by children 
the peTceptual (individual) aspect of words sseme 
to be more pronitnent (hen the conceptual (generic} 
aspect, which is the mainstay of the ihaoty of 
How to this contradiction in ihe views 
of the 5 T{^f i|NH^ i fe,T S to bo removed ? The answer 
is that the conceptual aspect of words is not 
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•alto0<^{k6r in th© H^fn rfg 0 J children ©nd 

IhaS li Is gradualJy developed in Ihem throuch (ha 
nentfi! process ol inclu^on and extUuslcii or the 
ojialytico^syath&tlc process as formerly 

treated of. The pup!la. therefore, by the time they 
begin to learn a new language like Sanskrit, have 
already (heir power of conceptual thinking mora 
developed than that (n childhood. Particularly, in 
the use of their mother tongue, at tbia stage, they 
are accustomed to be more conscious of the class- 
aspect of words than the individual one. In other 
words, they can, by the use of cominon nouns’ in 
the mother longue, understand individual object 
■or persons secondarily through class-notions 
(kii?). Inasmuch as these class-notions exist in 
the mfnda of pupils at this stage and lead them 
etill further to tmdersland other class-notions, 
the theory of is correch This theory 

can, therefore, be reconciled with the usage of 
elders ‘ particularly al Ihe stage of learning a new 
language like Sanskrit, It wilt then be found that 
while leaching individual words, at lhj» stage, in the 
context cf a connected sentence and in association 
with CGiicrete things, the class—notion of those words 
Ifl not to be newly formed by the teacher. The 
classH-notjon, being already exislent in the minds of 
pupils, is simply to be awakened through concrete 
obfeets, pictures, ela, so as to eglablish a direct 
i>ond between a new word and an Idea (conoepf). 
The pupils, while learning new words in association 
ertth concrete objecls, do not also take particulai 
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words (o niBoii oitly tlio obJftctB shown by tha 
leacher, but ucderfltand them In the Ji^bt of thslr 
etafiS-noltone oS thcso object a. The class-aspect of 
words here priiaan ly oriaes In Ihelr minds and Ihe 
tadfviduol aapecl secondarily. In olhei words^ the 
aome cc^oltion of pupils that cG-onizes the <jonus 
-( srf?l) also co^izea Ihs individual ([ ), When 

the words in an uninown language are being newly 
iotrcduced in association with objeds, U Ja the 
ctaBa-sEpoct of words present in the minds of pupils 
that instantly suggests the corresponding words 
in the mciher tongue to them as a result of mental 
translation; and those known words are sometimes 
ImpaUently given out by them. The iheoir of 

in aUiance with ffs thus found to be 
consistent particularly at the pupil's stage of learn¬ 
ing a language other than the mother tongue.. 

One would ask here why words In the mother 
tongue should not be brought into relation with 
new words in an unknown language b? the process 
of' translation when the pupils have thus reached 
the conceptual level. The answer is that ihe process 
o/ iTQDalaticn is purely conceptual and resulls tn 
the tedium and dfegust of young pupils. In whose 
case the perceptual aspect of leaching la banefidaL 
Translation may, of course, be resorted to in the 
case ol abstract words, as the nejct direct way of 
inircducing them. But we must not forget that 
words in any language ate dead things unless I hey 
ore made alive by the concrete devicesd gee- 
iuTEB, Intonation, objects, context, etc., in ored 
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taschfnQ. Again, tt Is an obvious lad lhat whita' 
lonning new concepts or learning an untnown 
subject the Jendancy of all bum an belnqs, young 
end old, Ja Qenerally to think In terms of concrctO- 
thlngs which symbolize those concepts and iaciJi* 
tate clear understanding. II need not be told hovr 
the use of ocncrste illystratfons and symbolism 
makes an abstract and abstruse subject Intelligible, 
Hence, while teaching a new language^ concrete 
things like models, pictures, diagrams, etc., ere 
calculated to serve the purpose of fixing, even 
In the minds of advanced studecte, the concepts 
already formed by them through their molher 
tongue; end they awaken the * apperception 
masses' of pupils afler bringing out the relation 
between 'a psychical object' and 'an actual 
object,* or between a concept and a concrete thing. 
In other words, they revive ihelr memory and help 
the direct communicalion of the meaniag^ of a 
word. As the relation between a new word 
and ita moaning (va and ]| is here directly 
established by Immedialaly showing an oble^' 
closely related to the meaning and by making the 
pupils briskly repeat that word in chorus and 
individually, very little chance Is bit for ila 
mental translation by the pupils; and the new word 
being coloured and made alive by concrete life- 
situations con be well learnt and recollected owing 
to the assodetion of ideas. This principle of the 
motdem Direct or Conversational Method may^ there¬ 
fore, be advantageously followed at the elementary 
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and inteimediata fitagss ol teaching Sanahdt, since 
jtfWilhout being antegcnisttc, can be veil reconclLed 
-with the above linguistic piinclplea lonnulated b? 
ihe Indian schools ot thought, more partfcularly with 
the 'usage oi elders' ( sanctioned by the 

aTf5^RwR=?ll^3. Just OB the hove in 

general tded to harmonize the views of the abOTe 
* Indian schools and specially followed the 

)for the practical purpose of Explain* 
iog the poetic function of words, we too have here 
tried to harmonize the Oriental and Western views 
for the purpose oi their practical appUcation to the 
^teaching ot Sanskrit words. 

After discussing the problem as )o w'Aere the 
•ejgjnessiVe power o/o word resides and 

after dealing with its praciical implications, we 
shall turn to the four kinds of viz., 

and corresponding to which words 

are divided Into lour classes, vlz>, 4jfh7, 
and according to the different modes 

dhtough which they yield their meanings. means 
■etymology, derlTatioa or the sigjiiicaoos o/ the 
■campoaent parts ol a word ( ), Here, of 

course, the meaning of a word is understood from (ts 
component parls, which are either a root or a noun 
and a preite or a suffix. The word does not 
signify anything more or less than the meanings ol 
its parts, but yields, on the whole, only that mean¬ 
ing wbioh Is implied fn the parts. For instance, 
Ibe meaning ol the word * understood by 
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U8 w ‘qr^r^al' (« cook) from the root ’ f to cook) 
and the ^fr sufiix ♦ affi Secondly, ‘ ^ ’ means 
the popular, conventional or cuafomary sionillcanoe 
of a word. In the case of a ^ wo[d the meaning Is 
determined by ihe power oi ihe whol& word 
«fe) without reference to the meantnos of Its parts. 
For instance, the word ‘iqv?q’ etyraologlcallT 
means 'one who prolects scum’ (miy + q = tpy 
but thla meaning rarely occurs to us, since 
we conventionally understand the collective mean* 
Ing of the whole word ‘ ’ as ' an open halt'. 

The (etyniologtsts ] and the propound 

a theory that all nouns In language are derived 
from roots ), But this la an 

extreme case, as the convent tonal meanings of 
words are seen to have acguired more significance 
then their root-meanings, which can rarely be traced 
to the former. Thirdly, a or derivatively con¬ 

ventional word Is that v^bich yields its meaolng thro¬ 
ugh derivation or etymology (qtir) as well as conven* 
iion ( ^ ), Here both the derivative meaning and 
the conventional meaning coincide with each other, 
as both of them refer io the some object* In other- 
words, the meaning obtained from the com¬ 
ponent parts of a word Is the same as that 
obtained collectiyely from the whole word. For 
example, the etymologic a 1 meaning of ihe 

word ‘ \ when it Is derived from its component 

parts, is ’’ what grows lu the mud/ ^ = qjfan'Hi 
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^1% ), Thia meaning is Joined through contiguity to 
the conventional or colleclive meaning of the ivhoto 
vord ‘ ’ which Blgnlfiea' a lolus *, Both these 

meaninga referring to Ibe same oLject agree with 
each other ]! roust be noted here that the conven- 
tlonai meaning i« more proximafe to the mind than 
the etymological one, os the former occurs to ue 
instantly; while the eiyfiological meaning eoeuring 
late to the mind is distant from us, as it ts necessary 
for us to possess the knowledge of (crude fom) 
™^d (affix) before we undersand the root-mean¬ 
ing* Many Sanskrit words belong to this ‘ * 

typo, since both the etymologfcal and conyentlonal 
meanings can be traced in them. There is, howerer, 
o llngulsllc rule in Sanskrit that convention or usage 
is more powerful than etYmology (), 
lastly, a * * or derivative-and-convea- 

lional word is that, the meaning of which ia 
aacertatned either etymologically by the powers 
of its component parts or conventionally by the 
power of the whole. In this case both the mean¬ 
ings being determined Independently of each Other, 
both ol them are understood separately* The woid 
* for example, etymologically means ' what 

shoots up or a tree ‘ ( while 

conventionally * * ia a kind of sacrLlke. Here 

the two independent meanings are understood from 
the same word, yet they refer to sejxtraie objects. 
An important point to be noted is that ‘ ^ > 
words always prevail over '^W words as regards 
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the determination of meaning. The too 

while discmslng the relative importance of the six 
modes of evidence (wr) in the treatment of 
'Injunctions of application' lay dcAwp a 

'very sound principle of interpretation that or 
the word-meaning established by usage (^) is a 
stronger mcde of evidence then ' epp?ir ’ or name, 
the meaning in which is determined by ^irCetymo* 
logy}. Thus in the matter of Interpretation they 
attach mors importance to the conventional 
meanings (mt 4) of words than to the etymologfcal 
ones ( ). They further say lhaf etymology 

Is to be resorted to only when other more Important 
means ol interpretation are unavaliable. This 
Important Unguietic principle is as much useful in 
language-t«aching as it la in the interpretation of 
advanced Shestrto worha. SansVit teachers, who 
have up to this time been so fond of laying undue 
stress on the leaching of verbs so os to enable their 
pupils to derive Sanskrit words from their root-* 
etems, wflh it is hoped, note this principle end will 
kindly abstain from the predominantly etymological 
ieaching oi Sanskrl! language and Utereture. They 
will bear in mind the fact that etymology Is ptir^ 
an analytical end tedious process of dissolving a 
unified word Into a crude form end an affix 

(i[?n), this process is resorted to, particularly 
at the elementary and intermediate stages of 
Sanskrit teaching, puptls are left in the dark about 
the beauty of ideas and expresaiao In Sanskrit 
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“f^ “'var from 

the To etiooge onesolf simply in the 

©Tmoiogical study of tvotds bereft of Ihelr coafoit 
o a eenteuce is a futile attempt This doesTot 

teachtag Sanekiil 
htOM^ro to advanced atydents, the etymology of 

if Jiih not be given hero and there 

if without marring the beauty of a passage it adds' 

to the purport ( synthetic meontag ) of a aentence 
or a paragraph. Yet If ie advisaSle for 
of literary apprectotfoa end intereat of cunila to 
accept the conventionai 

theLrrr'’* and teaS 

them in their proper conteri. the Sanskrit wonfa 

. thai are to be introduced according to 

at the beginner's stage, should aU of 

them be concrete rather than abstraob end of 

“““Jna= ( «g:,4 ) .r.lh« U,„ ol 

etymological ones ( qH3|^$). 


Xrv. PURPORT 

^ Thus the vdfh whom even the 

should be ciaEsed, after dealing with the 

^tached meanings of words eiisiing mdependenUy 

bllshed between the senses of such words In « 
sentence by means of ^ and « 

«ew meaning, which ia not the moaning of inivi- 
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dual words bul which is that oi tha sentence 
as a whole, arises tn the iorm oi fn?niN. It will 
then bo iound that unlike the arf^rrireR* 
they ^stait irom words to a sentence 

rather than irom a sentence to words* ll has 
already been obficrved that the views of the 
are useful at the initial stage oi 

Sanskrit teaching* that those oi the 
auBt be taken into account particularly at the 
advanced stage, and that the combination 
ot both oi Ihem would thus be iruitful in Sanskrit 
teaching aa a whole* It isA(rilh thia end In view that 
the princfiples oi the about the power 

of detached words in language have been 
detailed in the preceding section. While dealina 
with ihs and we have already ex¬ 

plained the signiiicanco of the ihree principles of 

“ formulated by the 

a|[H( iii ( Hi q q l1^s. It wiM now be advisable to turn 
to the of that school alter noting the 

apscial leatures oi and which 

establish relations between the senses of Independ’ 
ent words and lead us to the meaning of 

the whole sentence. According to the 

then e sentence is a group of woida* 
poasassing and 

Now the special feature of otre i g i fs that it dees 
not merely lie in the |uxtaposition of woids^ as fit 

• ^ i i 
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tha expression (pot-object- 

bood; hrinoing^aclioii) In which yrords are not 
mutuaUy expectant (can be found 
between !he crude form (J[|tfa ) ot a v^ord and the 
eiftK (mm) applied to it. For eiempla. In the 
sentence ' (Bilna apot J the apprehension 

<m) of the obj'ecHvo case-affix after the 
word ‘ m * shows Ita expectancy with the words 
* and * > and beccines the cause of the 

verbal compiehension ( ) lhal ‘ qc Ms the 

objeot oJ the verb ‘ sjppj \ 

Secondly, means consistency or proper 
connection (aqs^q^ y ol the meantno of a word 
that of another w^ord. This proper connection 
depends upon the non-contradiction of our em¬ 
piric experience. For itvstance. in the sentence 
the meanings of the words and 

‘ ’ have between them a proper connecHoo 

or coneiatency whfch does not contradict our 
ext^rlence. The sentence, therefore^ leads us to 
verbal comprehension. On the other hand. In the 
sentence ‘sfFtrxnrR^ { Bring the sky J the meanings 
of the words < and * > have between 

them an improper connection which conlradlcis 
our eiperienco. The latter sentence, iherelore, 
do^a not yield e consistent meaning. 

Thirdly, or 3|re^( contiguity, proximity > 

Is usually defined as the Juxtaposition of conseca. 
Uve words without an interval. If words are 
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eepaTtlfed from oew aaolber bf the inlerventioa 
of otber words, the connection ( ) o! their 

meeiunga: cannot be understood. For Instance, If 
woBoy ‘ * t the moimtoin, has 

eaten, iiary^ ^vadatla ), the expression does not 
lead to verbal comprehension, since suitable 
words ere not placed in juxtapoaStion; while 
the senlences ‘ (hMnR,, ^ ^ 

nmuntein is fiery; has eaten ) yield mean- 

inos on account of juxtaposition. The :p^ppir^s, 
however, reject this hind of aqt^ Wid psycicr 
Joff/coliy define it as an jmmedfa/e reoo/ieefion 
the meentrKje o! words through 

their ‘fih* Ireiaticm ot words to meanloos J, 
They say that even when words in a verso 
are separated by the Intervention of other 
words, we can have verbal comprehension. Hence 
contiguity or proximity in the form of unfo/errupt- 
ed fsCQlI&ct.'on of meanings related to words 
through the called (expression) or 
(impltcation) Is the cause of verbal comprehonflion, 
and not the first kind of contiguity. It does not 
matter whether words in a sentence are proxiroata 
or not pToxUnate to one another; but the recoUec- 
tion of word-meanings mulualty related must bo 
imiaediate. This does not imply that any meaning 
of any word in any form is recoil acted. The 
suitability c! words depends, of course, upon the 
non-coniradiolion of our experlenca. Such snaft 
Itself is the cause of verbal comprehension and not 
the knowledge of 

m 
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Iq coimoclion wrtlh thta.3n?f%th9^^«nR^gpfffcha< 
logicolly explain how the comprehension of a 
sentence takes place through individual words. 
In ibis re&peci they say that v/hUe reading a book 
or hearing a speech ithe perception of the first 
word in a sentence leaves on ImpressioB on our 
mind and then that ol Ihe second, third, etc. 
Though such perceptions are transitory, the tm- 
pressJons left by them last for a long time and 
awaken our memory. Thus through the impresBlone 
of consecutive wor^ left on the mind there arises 
in tis a coUeciive reco//ec//on of all words. This 
recollection is of Ihe nature of coileciive cognf- 

) and is itself the knowledge 
of bike a single perception arising from the 

contact of our fiense-organs wllh a collection of 
objects., aa a picture, a book, a table, a dock, etc.' 
a single rocollectioii. can arise in us from several 
Impressions of words. The stimulus of the coUec- 
tive racolJeetion (g^yT7i*fiTT?iT¥ ) la the per 
ceptJon of the lest letter ot the last word, 
accompanied by the impressions of precedino 
words. Just as the collective recollection of a 
single word occurs to ua by the per¬ 

ception of Ihe last letter * aided by ihe 

coneecufivs impressions of Ihe preceding letters, 
atrollarly the recollection of the last letter of the 
last word in a sentence, aided by the consecutlw 
impressions of ihe preceding words In ft, arises in 
ua. As Ihls coilecthre recollecHon of words, other¬ 
wise called does take place in the mind, it 
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becomes the oeuse oi creating o syjit belie com< 
^xrehension nl v/orda, sentences, paragraphs, etc. 

The however, describe the genesis 

ol this recollection In o somewhat diifeient way. 
As all knowledge, they say, is a transtent pheno- 
menoD, the recollection ol every pieced tog word 
also Is transient. Hence several recollections of 
several words v/ould not stand together simul¬ 
taneously, ' and thus verba] comprehension would 
be impossible. For this reason it must be said that 
ihe fecoliediOB, which b related to the meanings 
of words and which is the cause of verbal com'- 
prehenafon, jtaail being of the nature of coi/eef/ve 
cognif/omis one and not manifold. This coUeclive 
recollection alone leads to the ^sfmu/fgneous 
verbal comprehension of the meanings of oil 
words connected es feqr f action ], ^ ( object 1, 
(instrumen 11, etc,, according to the rnoidm of 
' pigeons on a thieBbing-flcor ' ( )* 

Beiatlng to this manim there is a verse which 
means as foliowai "Juet as pigeons old, full-grown 
and young, simullaneatisly come down to a thresh¬ 
ing-floor lor picking grains, similarly in a sentence 
( e. g. ) the meanings of words f e. g. 

and arm) being mutually connected together a9 
f become the obleci of simuftoneous 
verlMl comprehension. " f 


pR; ^ wrft t 

^ gwT^pit: n 

Quoted in the under verse 93. 
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Some who do not recognize the above 

aimultaneoiae recollection ^ sasr; 

" That meaning of a word, which le expectant of^ 
and consistent with, th© meaning oi another 
contiguous word, can bo underafcod from words 
themselves, altar it is connealed with another 
meaning. "S That is to say, th© moaning of a word 
having a connection with another moaning is first 
understood from words. Similarly, the meaning of 
the porta of a asntence ( ) ©rising Irdm 

the connection of several laeatiinga can firat fa© 
obtained from words, and the comprehension of 
the meanings of parts ( ) then leads to the 

comprehension of the meaning of (he whole 
sentence (). £ven though we suppose that 
the comprehension of Ihe meaning of former parts 
vanishes on account of the transUortnees of 
knowledge, yet the recollocUon of the meaning 
oi those parls or subordinate clauses 

lasts in our mind. This rscoUeclion, therefore^ 
leads us to the verbal comprehension of the whole 
sentence. For tristance, in the sentence 
w© first understand from ihe word * the mean* 
tag of the part that * ' {Jar) Is the object of 

some action, or Is connected with some action. 
This meaning of the word being connected 
with (be meanJug of 'bringing * obtained fr om the 

5 ^tnj gJvTVR irT?ri i 

W 3»ilPsidi vn*!; || 

Quoted la the under verse 82. 
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woid «5jf;p( * yjefda meaning of tho wbolo 
eenfence. The therefore, ate not required 

to postulate the superfluous ^ipr which, accord In a 
to the ^in^s, is said to contain the whole unified 
meaning of an oufhor or speaker, and is also said 
to be revealed by the letters, words, eentences, 
paragraphs, nay, the whole book ha writes. 
here tolls ua, as wo have already seen, that the 
synthellc activity ei the mind ( gfe ) 

is oble 1o give ua a unified meaning from letters, 
words, santances, paragraphs, etc, 

Now what should be supplied (anttlllt) when a 
sentence la incomplete in consequence of some¬ 
thing being unexpressed. ? Are we to supply 
an actual word or simply Ha meaning? That ts to 
say, if, for instance, in the incomplete sentence 
^ (■—door) the verbis unexpressed, should 
we BupidT the actual word < fqirf^ ’ j shut} or would 
Itdoilslmpty the general meaning of 'shuttino' 
occurs to the mind without otir being required to 
^ply a particular word In the aantenca? Here 
the irn^T^liite^ Bay that if is better to supply 
simply the meaning than the word, since we are 
more concerned with the meaning than with the 
word used to Indicate ft; end unless the meaning 
of 'shutting’ first occurs to us from the incomplete 
sentence ‘ ^ we cannot supply the word 

*» meaning which first occurs to us in 
such cases should, therefore, be supplied rather 
than the actual word. It is not necessary that the 
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recollectloo of moenfng should arise onl/ fhrougE 
a wotri; for, it can also erlsa uHthouf tha use of a 
Word. It is, fherafoto, ptaferabla to supply In an 
tnoomplete sonfsnca ''meaning' (aftn^qriF) lather 
than a 'word' (iTsrcnfl^). The and 

My against this that in such cases a word must 
be supplied and not simply its meaning, i( wo 
to have verbal compreheuBfon. Meaning, 
without the actual use of a word, can be conveyed 
by perception {ji(iRS3riniit) also, n, lor eiansplo, a 
is placed in front of its, we can show it 

by means of gesture (j, o. with the finger) 

and say —q^i ( $eo this— > without using 

the word Here, the meaning oI the 

object 'qr’ is understood, though the actual 
word * SR ’ for It is not used. But It must be 
remembered that this meaning of the jar is under* 
stood through P 0 nc»p//on and not through verbal 
comprehension which requires us 

to understand the connection ( spqjj j ol word's in 
a senteiice. It is, therefore, necessary to supply 
the actual words and in the incom* 

plete sentences *?nTn—- ’ and ‘ —.q^ > respec¬ 

tively, so as to show the connection of words and 
v^rbdl coiBpreheEslojj, For, TOib^il ccinpro^ 
hensJonis poaaibleonly if the cognitfcm of mean. 



*q?p3iwn* I ani 


artcq^pr; i 
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tog fakes place through parllcular words, which 
must be supplfed to conipiste the sense of a 
eentence. When e word is thus supplied, the 
pcrceplion of it conveys to us its tneontog bf 
means of ( relalibn of a word to its meaning 
and the apprehenston of this meaning further le^ds 
us to the verbal comprehenaicn of the whole 
senlenoe. Again, to every eentence the verb and 
words with partieuiar case-affixes {fifWT^) are 
expectant (erarj) of one another. Unless, there¬ 
fore, too actual verb is supplied ( ), 

the ' SKU ’ would riot yield its complete 

meaning. There are other examples where a 
word alone must be supplied (q?p 3 nTR) and not Its 
meantog. If we simply say ♦ f—for iloweie), 

the actual word (craves) must be supplied, 

as the peculiar use of the dailve case in the word 
raguirea no, according to a grammatical 
rule, to Bupply the verb aJoce and not 

merely the meaning of ' craving V which may 
be expressed In any other way. This pitoctple 
I Supplying a word J Ib vary fispoitaiil 
In language-teaching. When a language Is being 
taught newly, mere gestures, tatonatlon, etc., 
used by 1 he teacher will lometinies convey mean. 
Ings to the students. It must, however, be noted 
that though the mooning can be conveyed fay 
gestures, ettx, without the use of words, yet to 
language-teaching actual words Introduced to 
pupils are more Important than other means of 
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convsjring the meantng. U will, therefore, be 
edvisebte lo make a clear alalement oi actual 
words in aentencee, though gestures, etc., wlH be 
used in direct aBsoclatlon with those words for 
amplifying Ihelr meanings. In the matter of 
construing and understanding literature at Ihe 
advanced stage too It is necsasory to supply 
Actual words in Incomplete sentences rather than 
their meanings only. (f%5Fc!fg!nicflj ). 


it has been observed above that the recollec* 
tionof the meanings oi parts or subordinate clauses 
(3i^FTtiT^5T) leads US to the verbel comprehenslain 
of a large sentence or paragraph ( ) as e 

whole. In other words, a large sentence or pare* 
graph is a collactton of subordinate clauses, f 
which are mutually connected together by 

means of errsT^^ and When, 

after knowing the mutual connection of dlfferenf 
subordinate clauses, especial unified sense 
is exhibited, we get syntactical unity 
This gyntactical unity is based on a two-lold rela* 
lion ; (1) that of a word to a senlotioe of which it 
forms part ( and (2j that of a sentence 

to anoiher sentence ( fl) Aa regards 

the think that (corrobora* 

tive or eulogtallc sentences ] never dlreclly signify 
« command () or prohibition ()> but that 
they indicate their meanings by means of an 


i HpeiWH t ( ^it ) 
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ezplanafory repetition () or tt soboidinata 
etatement. The senianceB comprising 3 ^^ can¬ 
not, therefore, yield the pilncipol meaning, but 
merely pratee or censure on fajundlon 
whJcii indicates the principal meaning- The 
are not, however, meaningless, since they are syntac* 
Ucally connected with en Injunction or the principal 
senlence. Thus Ih® collection of words contained 
in an conveys the meanlno of 'praise'which 
is recpjlred by an ioftmctloti, occupies the position 
of s sEngle word, and forms syntactical unity with 
the sentence containing that Iniunction, Hence 
aiWff serving as a single word forms a systoelicel* 
whole with an infunctton ^ In other words^ 

the relation of an to an Injunction is respect 
lively that o/ a word fo o senience of which il 
fcFTms part. This is called by the iffiTR^es. 

(21 Now syntactical unity manifested in the 
relalton of a sentence f to another sentence 
( ) can be found where two I ox more > 

aeatenees, each of which ind icates dlsUnctly a 

t » gjl t 

II ’ i —4'ii'a'il^HJll, w. V, 
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diiferanl retallon of words and their meantnga. 
Yield the meaning of a larger aenience or para-^ 
graph on account of their mutual ejrpectaucyj. 
Heroi the meaning of one senteniCO being connected 
with that of another, the two ( or more) sentences 
together expreas tme meatifiig in the form of 
fiutpQji Thus sentences sbo\^tig them^UAllY 

expected relation of principal end subordinate, are 
found to possess syatacUcai unity, Hera, 
aays-" When aentencea, which are compleie in 
respect of thetr own meanings, again combine 
because of thefr relation of principal and subordi- 
nate, they form Eyntactfcal unity* "This syntactical 
unity in respect of sentences ( ) fa 

Itself the meaning of a maior sentence or e 
passage in the form of purport (J, Before wo 
understand the meaning of such a longer sentence 
or a parage ( rifRwi ), it is necessary for us lo 
understand the meanings of subordinate clauses 

The above syntactical unity lies especially in 
the tntended meaning or purport of a speak¬ 
er or writer according to tho^^rf^s, They^ihare- 
fore, hold that the unified meaning of a sentence 
depends upon the Intesfioni of the speaWor 
writer and that a defmlte knowledge of this 1 a> 
tention is as much the cause of verbal compiehen- 
filon as that of atRcri and airef^. Whether 


s ( a) 3 I ci 

<b} tir?T^ I 
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the ii)««ning of a word should be construed with 
the meaning of a perticuiar word alone depends 
more on ihe Intenlion of the apeaker or writer 
than on For instance^ in the sentence 

' sTUsifa 5 ^ * there is expectancy 

(an^T^) between the words ‘ 5 ^:* and * nw: ’ 
as wetl as ‘ ^ and ^ and the sentence 

being thus ambiguous would either mean. Here 
comes the son of the King, the roan should be 
temOTedor ' Here coroes the son (my son), the 
roan (olf tear) of the King should be rerooved.' In this 
case a doubt aiises whether tho word ‘ ■ is 

to be consfrued with‘ 55 ii-orand « can 
be retnored by knowing the intended meaning 
(gf?W) of the speaker or writer that the word 
*?Tr: * is to ba construed with and not with 

Knowledge of (purport, driftf is, 
therefore, ihe fourth ccodlUon necessary for verbal 
comprehension tn addition to and 

Simfl!. Again, a word in a sentence has Boroeltmes 
more then one moaning Whether it means this or 
that In a particular context depends also upon the 
intention of tho speaker or writer. For example, tho 
sentence can either mean ' Bring salt ' 

or 'Bring a horse , as the word * ’ has two- 

meanings, viz,, ' salt' or 'a horse'. Which of these 
two meanings is to he accepted in a particular 
context ts determined by the hearer after knowing 
the intention oi the speaker, li the speaker is 
dining, the word * * would moan 'salt' en d if 
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beJBOOfngout, Itwouid mean'afcotae'. For,anhB 

time of diiitag the spealcer'e fnleoUan cannot be 
that a horse should be brought; while at (be time 

ol going out he cannot Ifntend that salt ahoufd be 
brought. The parllcularoccflaalon oi contsit 
therefore, demands that we should underatand onlV 
a parllonlar meaning which can be determined by 
jtnowtng the intention or purport of the speaker 
H we suppose that the apprehension of putporl 
is^ a cause of verbal comprehension, the word 
vrould nol sometimes mean ' salt' and 
somelfmea 'ahorse'. For this reason it must bo 

between 

Mie tnowledgo of intention or purport and yerbal 
comprehenelon, 

thinks that the apprehension of ig 
Msendal only in the case of egulvocral words, end 
that the mere contest, etc., can determine mm 
^hdn also say that purpose contost 

< ), a special characterlaHo ( \ nm- 

( 3f|f^ ), place ( 

( «T?r ) are the defemiinanb oi the meanings of 
words,! and since they always precede verbal 
comprehension, they, rather than the knowledge 

mm m 

mmm ^ i ^ a>^ ira. 

t I 

(Une-n ^ || 
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of aiiould be held lo be the causes o! verbal 
compreheosion. The however, Ihink that 

if ' context' etc^, are taken to be the cau^s, tt Is 
olear that all those causes precede everr verbal 
comprehension. But since those causes are manh 
lold, It cannot be decided what particular cause 
precedes whet particular verbal comprehension. 
Instead of drouping together all those manifold 
causes as showing the purport or Intention, It Is 
belter, according to the Jaw of parsimony 
to accept the knowledge of purport itself as a 
single cause of verbal comprehension. According 
to the God is Ihe author or speaker of the 

Vedas and the apprehension of his intention U the 
cause of verbal comprehension; while in Ihe case 
of words mechanically repeated by a parrot they 
take the intention of God oir a human Iramer lo 
to be the cause. 

The along with ihe ;flEjTgi 3 accept tn?i^ 

as the causa of verbal comprehension. If they 
would not accept all their attempts for the 

ascertainment of the purport of Vedic sentences 
would be futile. Theyj however, say that the 
definitions of formulated by thellqi^^, as,. 

* the Intention of the speaker' ( ) or * the 

utterance of words with a desire to convey a 
meaning' are not correct. 

For, It is not always true that thereto an Inlentlon 
or desire of the speaker to convdy a meaning. For 
instance, there can be no intention or deefre of 
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commnnfcatioQ in ihe wofdf roochanfcnny utlar- 
ad by a parrot or an Idloi; yet those words are 
understood .by us. Secondly, a Vedio priest 
tepeoflno Vedic tsita. without knowing their 
roeanloQ cannot be said to have an intention 
or desire to convey a meeninpi yet the words 
uttered by him can be understood by one who 
knows their meaning. Thirdly, when e teacher 
fs found lo give a-wrong e^lenation o! a text, 
the 'Student realizes that the teacher does not 
tmdersfatid what he soys, ll cannot be here 
said that the teacher has a definite fnte niton or 
purport, since Vfhat he supplies as to eiplanalion 
differs from actual experience end the meaning 
oi the text. We cannot even say that in the Vedio 
texts uttered unintentfonally by a Vedlc priest 
there is the intention or purport ol God who is 
supposed to be the outhor of the Vedas. For, 
schools like Ihose oi the and the deny 

the existence of God and his authorship of the 
Vedas; yet they are found to interpret the meaning 

of the Vedae. Thus deciaring the ^rnPRfa' deftaition 

of to be wrong the say that iijv^ 

(purport J is ' the eapaclly ol words in a sentence 
to express a particular meaning.' f That is to say, 
words themselves have the Inherent capacity 
(5%) to produce a particular cognition oi the 
correlation of their meanings. If ihe 

sentence ‘ij'f ’ ( A pot In the house] la ulfered 
without unders tan ding its me aning, the seatencs 
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Itself Km the inherent capacity for producEn^ the 
coonillon of the rr/offon oJ ‘«i«* (a pot)—end not 
that cI<ir ’ (a gament)—to‘(Tff’(thehousoj. The 
listener ta ebJe to understand this particular mean* 
ing in spite of its compreheriBioxi or non-com> 
preheaaion by the speaker. Heivce the capaolty 
of the sentence to convey the particular reiatlon 
between * m * and * hf ^ ia cal led grara (purport)^ and 
the apprehension of this leads us to verbal 
comprehension. This capacity or power ^ sjf^ ^ 
of a senlence is known when it is not impoasihie 
for UB to shew the muitiai relatfon of words in that 
aenterree. As in the sentence ‘ ij^ ' there is no 
Impcssibliity o! establishing the rslation 
<SF^ignfe) between * hf ’ end ‘ the capacUy 
of that sentence to show the particular relation of 
' location and the thing fit to be located ' 
amq r s5M = ^ > is purport itBoii Thus according to 
the wfeija the taposslbiUty of eetabliahing a rela¬ 
tion ( non-aocorapliBhiBent of purpose 

( > and contetl, etc, ( j help 

ua Indiraeily In determining the purport of 
Senlences. li, then> the existence, in a senteDce^ 
of words fit to convey apartiailcr sen&ecea be 
defined as' purporta non-Vedic ( j or a 
Vedtc sentence, though unintelligible to the 
speaker, has inherent capacity to convey a mean¬ 
ing acotJiding to this UawleM defltillion. 

Here the ^ir%s after quoting the sentence 
raise an objection that oHhcugh the word 
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* W? ' has capocfly to slonlfy ( 
two msBixingS/ yet tha ^eekei's .desire 
to convey a specific meanfng ('sail' or ' a horse' > 
in a pacific conteart must fa© laten tato account, 

Th© qd[Prt<iS answer this objection by adding a 
qualificallon, viz., ‘ t*^*<iwd\(Jise5ma4RaniT/ to their 
above doffnition of and gfve the whole 

dafinttion aa: 

g^ihr-gg ^ Purport then iseans " th© cepacit? of 
words to convey a particnJar mBanlEg in the 
absence oi Iheir ntterance with the dealr© or 
tntecticn of conveying any other meaning," In 
this way^ Ihough the word ‘ ’ has capactly to 

stgnlfy /wo tDeaninoa. viz., 'salt' end 'ahorse', 
yet if fl perron uiteta ibal word while dintnoj hfs 
servant, after understanding the ptnpctf of the 
aeiitance irom this particular context, wiJi taka the 
word ' ’ to mean 'sail' alone and not 'a 

horse', because the word ‘ having capacity 
tomesD '’salt' Is not uttered With the intention of 
conveying the other meaning, vIe., 'ahorse'. 
Again, the vrord ' cannot s/mnltcneotis/y 

suggest the two meanings. For, when the purport 
of the senJenca ‘ e;ip{i^{piq * Is understocd, the 
meaning that first occurs to the Eervanf Ja 'salt* 
and then 'ahorse' in due order. Although w© 
suppose that the two meaning of an equivocal 
word—aa In the case oi -irq—are meant to he 
aimulianeously perceived in a literary passage 
the above definMon Is nof insppUcable, slnca the 
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yi 0 i 6 ‘ in the deifnillon con iactudo two mean¬ 
ings also. This deftnition of *■ giTR' is thus eQuallF 
applicable tOQori'Vedlcos wall esYedIc aenlences 
UDlnteUigenfl^ utteiad eltherbF a parrot ora priest 
without anr desire ci inteDtiou of communication. 

According (o Ike and or 

the inherent power residing in all things Is a 
distinct catagoiY- Tusi as there ia Inherent power 
in the lire to bum anTlhing, so 'in words also, 
say the and there is inherent 

power, which being distinct from words and 
objects denoted by them is the determining cherac' 
lerlstlc ( ) of their capacity to escprass a 

particular meaning. Such words in a sentence 
having Inherent power in them to show the 
mutual relattQu of their tneenlngs naturally 
ezpreas Purport. Thus purport, which ccmsisis in 
the inherenl power of words or sentences to 
produce a synthetic cognition independently of 
the Intention of the speaker ^ ), la a 

cause of verbal comprehonBioii according to 
the The and (he therefore, 

accept In this particular sense and often 

utllke this Important linguistic principle in deter¬ 
mining the unified sense of the Vedic texts. They 
always determine the purport or. synlhetio 
msaning of the Yedaa by employing the six 
rules of ^Interpretation, vie. (i) Unity of the 
beginning and eonclusJon of a work {\ 

(li) Ttepelition of the main lopic in various 
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confesta ( 3 |i ^5 ), { KI) NoTolty of fha jubjocl- 
matler ( ), () Fruit ct result 

(V J Piais© or Incldiental reraarkfl us dlalfngutahwi 
from liiB main thamo ( Bnd (tI) AJOtuoeitisin 

favour of tfia main topic ^ J, The em¬ 

ploy these rules lor determlnina the purport of !h© 
%4% tg s of the Vedas, while the ^iPa*iS {) 
use them for esIabllshtiiQ the unified meeiUn^ or 
gi?r^ of the that all Upanishadic senleneoa 

are closely related in their meanlUQ to ihe all- 
pervading iWPi alone. 5 Fhe above rules of rfhtfST 
ore also very useful in determiDina the purport of 
the {law): while In ihe cose of secular 

) sentences contained In poetry and other 
forms of literature Ihe purport is determined hy 
means of f contort J, ( propriety h ^ 

I place h ^ (time ) etc., as referred to above. 

Here says that though the apjprehen- 

Sion of purport ) la aeceasery for verbal 

comprehension at particular places, it Is not regulr- 
ed for every verbal comprehension. He further 
adds that when there elites a doubt about the pur^ 
port ol a passage or when It is certain thai there ia 
the total absence of puipori, no verbal compre¬ 
hension is possible. But U jn the beginning we are 
in doubt about the purport and II afterwards we 
gradually determine the purport^ verbal compro' 

f n&TRi^il^r 

9ii3naift I -s, 
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hension is poasfble. In other woida, thd knowledge 
oi pui 7 >orl bftccmsa the cause oi verbal comprs— 
bension alter the peilod of doubt If we are doubtful 
as to whether a eentence means this or that the 
Imowledge of airq-q helps ufi !o underatand the unllied 
sense ol that sentence- Or, If we mtsundersJand the 
view of a speaker cr writer, the knowledga of pur¬ 
port Is useful for removing our miaunderstandinfl. 
It is, therefore, not true that all verbal oompre- 
hension takes place onlj^ after the knowledoe of 
SI. V ] 

ll may be said in connection wlffilhe above view 
that studanU loamlng a Janguage Like Sanskrit are 
always tn doubt regarding the purport of a sentence, 
verse or paragraph of the book they read. Hts, 
therefore, dasirable to remove this doubt by telling 
the purport and faciltfating verbal comprehension 
jEw/bre and after the detailed atudy of a thought- 
unit, With tfats end In view Shastris usually tell the 
puipoii twice, before and after the detailed study 
of a parage; and Sanskrit commentators supply in 
fhetr coimnetitaiiea or infrodimtory ra- 

marks ocnJatning the purport of sentences end para- 
grophs of the original testa. This procedure In oral 
teaching or la written commentaries really helps the 
analyticQ-ByniheUc or intenalra siudy of Uferature 
and Shastias in the following way. The detailed 
atudy of a psasage enables the teacher and the 
taught to ono/yse the principal and subordinate 
parts of sentences convoying corresponding Ideas; 
while the purport lold at the beginning and end of 
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the dataUed afudy njalnlainn Afnth^is o£ idaoa. 
The lelUng ot Iba purport (5tic>pr«»i^), adopted 
by ShMtrls in iheir teaching Is, therefore, a wise 
plan worthy of being (oUowed by all teachers oi 
Sanstiih The teacher may either tell this purport 
to students or may eUdt « from them through 
gullible questions. Any way, due atlentton to the 
Purport must always be paid by the teacher in the 
teaching o! pfoso rather than oi poetry. 

It has been observed above that Ihe 
accepting srfe (power) as a distinct category give a 
rigidly technical deiinlUoJi of as "!he inherent 
capacity ot words 1o produce the cognition of a 
particular njeanitig/' The ^f^s, however, do not 
accept as e category, but identify it 

with the will or intenilon (i^) pf ® 

human speaker. This is why they define as 

■" the iDteBtioa or wifJ of the speaker," With the 
exception of words reproduced by a parrot, an 
idiot, a VedEc priest or a gramophone It may 
be generalized thol intention is a ptsdominant 
factor of any speech or writing. Although there 
is no intention In a jjarrot, an idiot/ e gramophone 
cr a book itself, yet the original speaker or writer 
whose words are reproduced or recoidad by 
each of the above has dellnltely an Intention, 
Unless words are uttered vrtth a consdous purpose 
or intention, they cannot be meaningful It IS only 
■due to ihe speaker's Inlentlon that peculiar words 
acguire peculiar meanings tn different contests. 
There is, therefore, much truth in the dellniticn oi 
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gWen by the Ihouoh tha! deffiHUoa 

mighl be faulty [torn a slricny ficleDtlBc point oi 
view. While dealing with equivocal words and 
adding the qualification *^ 
(non~utterance with the Intention of conveying any 
other meaning ] to their own definltkia of ^TT?I^ even 
the ^i^ipq<]3 indirectly acknowledge Ihe factor of 
intention* Hence Ihe definition of the is 

aerviceahle for ell practical purposes. Jllthough the 
sentences repealed by a parrot or an idiot are 
not uttered with the inlenllon or desire oi commu- 
nfcetlon, yet il cannot be said that Vedic sentences 
mechanic ally repeated by priests and speeches 
oi songs recorded by grampphones ere not uttered 
with a desire of communication * It js ihen found 
fhat Vedic sentences etc., are uttered wUh the 
desire o( coromunlcoling their meaning ,to ihe 
boaret, and that fhe knowledge of u, ihe 
cause of understanding the meaning arising from 
sentences desired to bo communicated. That is 
contained in the intention of the speaker or writer Js 
a Well-known fact. Nolhtag, therefore, can be gained 
except contradiction to this welUcnown fact in 
formulating a rigidly technical dalfnillotn of gn«R ae 
the do. As the cases where the intenlion of 

the speaker is ^senl ai« rare; It is preferable to 
acc^t for practical purposes the definition of 
tiT??q os formulated by the end to pay due 

attention to the intenli^ ot the speaker or writer in 
language-study. The knowledge of gjpjq is, therefore* 
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iho csu&s oi vefb^l compieheiisJon which aTl3e,s 
from a senlenc^ desifed to ba comiouitieated. 


XV; IMPUCATION 

Somalimea pectillsr words to a fieolence stand 
in tha way of ^mderslarrftocf tla QBueral purport 
< aim ). V/a a r©^ tharaforo, required to unda rstand 
Ihos© words to a aanea other fhao the primary on® 

( ) for Ih© purposs of making them suit th© 

context or purport. Thus when altar bearing or 
reading a word in a sentence we have (o abandon 
its primary sense ( ) on aceounl ol Its In¬ 

applicability io or tocompatlbilliy with ( aignqfir) 
the oiber words or contexl of that aenianca^ and 
when we accept iheio another (implied) setiae, 
which 1 b to soma way related to Ihe primary sense 
we he'^e to resort to the process 

called Implication or In other words, ag'nr 

occurs when the primary seose, which is opposed 
to some means oi knowledge like 'direct perception* 
(jlcj{^rritFi ), cannot be accepted, and when, (or the 
BUltabttlty of the context, we have (o suppose an¬ 
other meaning which is relalad to tha express or 
prlmery meanmg. For instance, to the sentanoe 
(1^; * ( A hamlet la situated on the Ganges > 
the primary meaning of the word ‘ qp * la ' 

(the stream of the Ganges ] which first arises to our 
mind; but this meaning la opposed to the direct 
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^rcepMoj, as the hainlet cannot b« ajiuated on the 
stream. The purport of the speaker in oKeiing Ihs 
sentence Is that we should undaralond the meanind 
^ ' I the bank of the Ganges J from the word 

* \ end not the ^jcpress meaning ‘ ^ {the 

^oam ) which fs incompatible with the purport. 
We, thererore, abandon the primary or express 
meaning ' the aizeam ’ and undetsiand the /mp7/e^ 
di s^oDdary nieanlng - the bank' which ia ralaled 
to the piimary meaning Mhe streamWe under- 
-stand ihe implied meaning 'bank' from 

the word ‘ ' according to the following psycho- 

Jogfco/ process— 


The Knowledge of ^he bank' does not fiml arise 
m our mind but arises after (he knowledge oi the 
prlma^ meaning stream'. We first know the word 
»r^' and Its primary meaning ' sti-eamafter 
which we understand the Iraplicatloa that ihs 
J^ress meaning ' Btiaam' is related|o 'ihe bant' 
ihr^gh the relation of proaimJIy («nfl«ai) or con- 
junciion ( ^ y Hera, according to the aentai iaw 
cf ^oc//iOn that the knowledge of one thmg leads 
to the memcty of another thing related to it,S wa 

already seen that 
there is a lelaftonf j boiween a word and Kb 

meaning, and that the two related things f \ 
Rowing that relation are a word and its meaning 
When one rslaled thing, i, e,, « „ord is known, we 
can recollect ^ojhe^elat ed thing , I. a„ the mean- 

® ft H4W I ^ 
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lug. Hsro, according to thto mental law the know* 
ledge ol the one related thing, L e., the word 
which also coctalne the implied meaning ' bank ' 

through Ila relalion ot conJuncUon cr proiiniltyto 

the prlmaiy meaning 'atreom', leads us to recoSlect 
the other related thing, viz , the impUed msaiung 
'bank.' Thus from the whole sentence * itp'TrI 41^ 
wa understand by Implication reasonable 

sense that thehamlat iseituatadon the bank (n^ti?P! 

Hera the relation oi the word * ' vrilb Ita 

primal? meaning 'stream' is direct and w ith th e 
secondary maaning 'bank It is indirect 
stnce the word 'n?ff is direct!? related to the pdin^ 
meaning 'slieam' which IS again telaied to the 
secondary meaning 'bant'. thus occura 

when the relalJon of a word is understood ind-'raci/y 
ihrcagh the primary meaning. The relation ol 
conjunction between the primary meaning 

'stream’ and the secondary meaning ’hank is here 
called 5cggr or Impllcalion.t Although this relatioii 
oi conjunction ia originally between the fi/nga 
* rr$r' and e-# between 'the stream an 

'the bank’ and not belween the words ‘ nwt ’ 

yal the word ‘nfrn’ is indirectly related to the 
word Thus the knowledge ol ' the bank' 

being dertyed from Implicotlon (fftjoii), lbs meaning 
'bank' becomes (the thing Implied). The well- 

knovrn meaning of a word is its eipreas or primary 


t stpti ia+Jiy y Riu; i^— 
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meaning, yel when this ineontag is tnctnnpatubb 
With the c<^text, ^^^& invariably resort to Tho 

implied meaning is, how ever, of seoDOdary 

Impoxiance as cotnparad to (ho express meaning. 
Of course, ii lbs purport of the speaker can be 
ttScertained by meana of the primary meanings ot 
words, it is not proper to resort to and accept 
the aocondary meaning, 

Novr wherein does the incompetibllity (apni^ife) 
which la the easenlial condition ol ImpUcaliQn'(?a0tiir" 
)j lie? Does it lie in spg«ii^in|R^ (IncompailbiUty 
of escertalnlog Iho logical or syntactical relation) 
1 *^ Bth-HW'f'dx* (Incompatibilfty of oscertainJng the 
Pur^rt of the speaker J ? Here, some schools, the 
and the lor instance, soy 

that Ifl the essential condition ol 

But instead of regarding os a separate 

oondfUon of Implication It la belter, accordtng (o 
other flchaole like the iiapRi%a and the to 

regard as Ih® essenlfal condition In all 

cases, and include (ho former In the latter. The 
reasons for this are aa JoUowa— 

For example, in (he sentence >51^: (Admit 

the atlcks into the dining room) there would be no 
nece^ity of resorting to Implication. For, it being 
possible to admit (he sticks ln(o the ream, the logical 
connection ( ap,, y between * » end the pji. 

maty mooning of (sticks) can be well estahliah* 

ed Hence which is supposed to be the 

essential conditton of Implication does noi occur Iii 
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fhla 8finlejiC€. On ihe olbsi bend, fherc Is 
here^ sines the purport ol the speoter is not that 
* sticks ' t prtmojy meaning ) should be admitted^ 
but it Is that ' osceffes with stieka' ( qt^n ) should 
be odmitfed lor dining. If the prlmarj meaning of 
**1^1:’ (Btleks) would be accepted here, it would 
be impossible to senfs food to the sticks. This 
incompatibility can be Temovedby taking the im¬ 
plied meaning of ► q(fl: * as (ascetics with 

sticks J. The implication is Ihus rooted in 
and we, therefore, take the sentence * to 

mean 'qiseTni; {The ascetics wi!h sticks 

should be admitted h 

Again, In the sentence * ^ 

( Protect the curds from the crows) it is possible to 
establish the BrntacUcal relation ( apqq ) between 
‘ ‘ \ the priroar? meaning of 

which iB ' crows If we shall understand from this 
ssnience that animals other than the crows may bo 
allowed to spoil the curds, then we might miss the 
purport of the speaker. According to the purport 
of the speaker we should not merely understand 
the primaiy meaning ' crows' bom the word 
' ^1%^; * but should also tale by implication oU 
creed ares that spoil the curds ^ ^quid+T: ). 

For, the purport cf the speaker here is that the 
curds should be protected from off croof uro». If 
we would take almply the primary meaning 'crewa*, 
there would be which can be remoTed 

by resorting to and understanding that the 
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Gurck should be proUoted nof onl7 from Ibe crowa 
but from all creatures. 

SlmtloilY; tn the Eentence * ' {The 

man Tulth umbteUas ore goin^ 1 we are not to under¬ 
stand Irom the word * * jubtsIy its primary 

meaning^ ^IZh^ ' men wSlh umbrellas % but also to 
understand by impUcatinn *the collection of all 
men with and wiihout umbrellas *. since the purport 
of ibe speaker is to make us knowr the latter mean* 
ing which Is implied, li EimplT the primary meantng 
of * * be taken, there would be eTr'Fiigrife 

which can be removed by taking the lalier ineiinlng< 

Again, in the sentexicfi ^ * (Eat poison) 

the logical feUlioa (of the juimaiy meanings 
of the words ‘ and ' i. e., of the object 

and the verb respeciively, can be welt establlshad.. 
though the eating of poison will surely result in 
death. The lather's Intended meaning ( 
however, in saying this sentence to his son is not 
Ihot he should eat poison which eeuses death. The 
intended meaning is that the eon should desist from 
dining at' the house of the enemy. For all these 
reasons the condition of the incompaiibllily of 
establishing the loQical reJation 
being non-pervaslve (sjsnrr 
to accept the Incompatibility of oscerloitiing the 
Purport as the esseniial condition of Implication 

Moreover, all sentences In which there In 
can be shown to invclve also. 


), it is necessary 
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The sentence * TTfmql #1 ;' is genereUy quoted oe 
at) ezompte of The gjis^fiiES say hate 

that the piimary (e^teea) mesnlng ol the wotd 
* *r?in ’ viz.# * the atreBin' cannot be logicellT con¬ 
nected with the meaning of ' #1 ‘ f ^ hamlet) and 
that ihe implied meaning ' hank ' should be undar- 
stood Irom the word * ?r^ But this is an example 
as much of as of For# If vre 

take the primary meaning of ihe word ‘ \ Ihe 

sentence is also incapable of yielding Ihs purport# 
which should Imply 'the bank'- It is# therefore# 
better# according to Iho law of paraimbny (=n^ ) 
to lake as the only essential condition of 

Implication. There are several factors that defenniha 
the purport of a sentence- Thus fn Ihs example 

helplul as a taclor of 

determining the Purport; in * iR*st ^ non- 

accomplishment of purpose () is heJpiul 
and in ‘StWhITRii" etc.# context time (iiiiB)^ and 

place (<g^) are helplul in determining the purport. 

If only be supposed to be the cause 

of implication, another fault occurs as follows;—In 
the sentence ‘ tFgrqt \ the speaker purports that 
we should understand *'the bank' from lh« word 
* iT^ ’ and we do understand actually that ' the 
bant'* la implied by Ihe word ^ Now if Ihe 
speaker purports that we should understaad the 
meonlng * fish ’ from the word ‘ the impUsd 
meaning of * ^ ’ would be ^ a fishThis rule for 
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underslscding the speaker's purport would be 
viojaied if would be supposed to be the 

condition ol Implication, For, there would be no 
crilerioa to decide when the word * ir^' ehouid 
imply the banb ' and when the word *^(7’ ehould 
imply 'a fish’. For Ihla reason it is necessary to 
accept the incompatibility of ascerlelntog the pur- 
port (tiMHfgiTTjlT ) as the only cause ol Implication. 
In short, the knowledge of Ihe speaker's purport 
leads us to understand the implied meaning 

w q^ii is divided into several varlaties by the 
and ^^tpdjqs according to differ. 
prindpJes of division and’ihe peculiar process 
involved in each variety. The moat Important and 
common varieties that are indispensabls to 
the expounding and understanding of the 
inner Bpirii of meroiure and ^ may be noted 
as loUows^ 

* 7511 - gives ihe third condition of as ' 

■ meaning thereby lhaf along with the 

either 'esta¬ 
blish^ usage { ) or ' a deflntte motive or pur¬ 
pose ( ) must justify a sw. Ihe fimt variety 

« ' ^ ‘ISl^^OTTr’ and the 

^ s<riefiUfic potet 

ujdew. accepis In |he case of words Itfco 

^, which «fTmo!ogicaily(pjpi,?Ti^) and hen™ 
J 5 j.mQr//y means ^ (one who handles pr 
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grass )/ and which through uEgga or seccndcsiiy 
means * * (ciever }. The purpose oi this 

which is rooted irt this elymologlcal aense* might 
have been known fcy people in andeni times; yet 
it Is forgotten by us now owing to the (cortTati- 
Hon, usage) of the word • ' in the sense of 

* which we now take as Ihs primory meaning 
oi that word. The same may be said about Ihe woid 

* * which etymologic ally means ' saltiness * 

{ •TR’: yend conTentlonally or prunarily means 

' beauty *, Ail similar words like ), 

(iV't,: ( ^ ^ etc., are new understood by us in 

their conventional and hence primary senses 
through usage, and (heir etymologioa] senses are 
known by few persons. As we now t&ke the conven¬ 
tional senses of those words to be primary. It is 
unnecessary for all pracftcal purposes (o rsaort to 

in the cose of those convenltonaJ ( ) words, 

Thos la why and are inclined not 

to recognize in the case of the ahore 

words, and there is some truth In their view.f 

If left out, all other varieties of ?r^mr 

are found to proceed from a definite purpose or 
motive and are, therefore, coll bo lively (enned 

* Instance, there Isa definite 
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pUTpose of in th^ uhs of ihe asnfence ‘ 

’ end U Is fn svgg&silng the extreaae cKJoineas 
end purify of the bonk and cf the hamlet situaled 
cn il> Although the sentence * ir^Fici'z dl'?j ’ is cape* 
bie of stigQeslino these c^allHes^ vet II is unnecess* 
ary lo resort It. Moreover, the cjccess or 

ahtmc/onire of these quaLtlea ts not fio mtich suggest¬ 
ed by the word * ' In (he sentence * rrjFrak utT: ’ 

as it is done by the peculiar mode ol the word 
‘ 'i«Rf The word * * can imply not 

ofnly ' Ihs bank' but can also suggest a third senses 
yiz,, 'coolness and sanctity' ) of in an 

excessive deg zee > Thus the suggestion of the 

excess of * coolness and sanctity' which really 
belongs to (ho streoni, but which is transferred (o 
'the hamlet' C^) through assoctation, is the 
motive or purpose of e^j in theBentenca * 

It may then genarally be said that the 
definite purpose g( ©jijii is to help the 

PTOcees of suggestion ( j and suggest a third 
sense, which Is the same as fhe purpose end other 
than the express ( ) Wid implied ( senses, 

Thb euggestion depends, of course, upon the in¬ 
dividual frame of mind of which one fe poflflessed, 
and It is, therefore, subjective rather than obleclive. 

Now the mental process involved in 
leading fo sqgigf (suggestion ) is this:— In all 
the vaiieliea of the understanding of 

the purpose (which Is in the fom of 
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* stiqgesfjon *, depends upon the consciousness o/ 
) between the primaiy sense 
( ) and Ibe secondery sense ( ), This 

conaciousnesa oi identity laods us to transfer the 
chBrecteristlca ( ^ ^ of the primeiy sense to the 
secondary sensa This trandei furihe; motes 
possible the tisfoc/otjoji of those choractedslica 
with the secondary sense, and the association then 
enables tis io undsretond the purpose in the form 
of Euggesilon . for insiance. In. * it^i^ ditf; ’ when 
the idenftty of the prlmaiy sense ' stream' and the 
the secondary sense ' bank ' is realized, we transfer 
the characteristles oJ coolness end sanctity * 
belocgftig to ' the stream ' io ' the bank and (he 
association of ' coolneas and sanctify ' with lha 
bank makes ub conscious of the purpose of vIe,, 

the auQgesUon of ' coolness and sancUty 'atlachfng 
to the bank and the hamlet. 

ia divided into two main varletfes 
Tiz., ( Pure ) end ^frFfl ( QuaUtative I In 
there is the absence of *5TeR’ which, in 11a restrict¬ 
ed sense, means 'Ibe secondary use of a word* 
owing to aimilarity between Its primary sense 
( ) And implied sense (^fqrff), Wo must re- 

member here (hat ‘ ’ in its wider sense meane 

the secondary or fjgurofiv© tise of a word, and 
such being present In all varieties of 

I even in rjff! isgqr) becomes an equivalent of 
since tfrgnrr also is the secondary or figurative use of 
B word The word 'amu’ In this wider sense is used 
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jn dlfferenJ ayafena cf Hindu philosophy, Bui the 
distfnclion botwaga fjs^r ss^g'iTT and mm without 
being based on this wider sense of Is based 

COT its restricted sense. In sigwT, there ioro^ the 
primary sense and Ihe implied sense of a word have 
between themselves a relatton which is other ti^«n 
that ot flimilartir (^TTWlTOt^), Some of the 
numeious felaflons other than the one of sinularity 
are—(i) conjunction or associationor mr^) 
as between ‘ ’ (lances J and ^ »(iancers i 

in the example Cii> proxirofty 

<<lTifr55 ) as between the sfreom and the bank in 
the example <TOijnn (Hi) affect and cause 

(4W4li«W=f) as between Mong life' and 'life- 
prolonging property‘ (ghee) in lbs example ‘apgqBpf, 
(iv} eubservJenoy or serving the purpose of ano’thar 
< 0 !^), as between and the 'poal ((^) 

earvliig ihe purpose of * In the example 
^ etc. 

In the other main variety of siPij ^viz,| ths 

ilpfl there it the presence of In its restrict 

«d sense. Inolher words, there is the secondary use 
of a word in it owing to the relation o/ similarity or 
extreme resemblance ) between 

Ita primary eonae and implied aenae, ‘njsft » (guali- 
tativ©) elymologically means ' one which proceeds 
from qualities' (^rpim) that are common to the 
primary sens© and the Implied sense. For ex ampler 
in the cane of the rtords ' » and * stUr ' that are ' 
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^<1^% or (iJguratiyoly used) in the senlencea 

* * opd ‘ eifjl: \ there la the relation 

ol similciity fce tween the pTinaerf setifles ol those 
words, vl?r, 'the moon' and ^lire^, end the secondary 
senses of the sesne^ yls!., ' Ihe lace ' and ' the boy 
respectlvelf. The Identity between ' and 
or and sj&i ’ is then lelt by us owinQ to lha 

extreme rsseaiblance cf lAe/r qua/flies^ Ihouflhthe 
ptimary sense end the Eecondery BBOse ol 
and ‘stfh;' are quite separate things. 

There ere four suholviatcns ot sj^ vl*** 
wrR, BifttiT and eiGRW^it, which ars dealt 
with in their order as follows— 

11J 3 ?F^prc 3 ^B|[ (Inclusive Ircplicattcn which Is 
elao called ajggrrrrR or Is that in which 

there is the inc/usicn or acceptance (avi^T^) ol Iho 
primary Esnse tn the Implied sense. In oiher words# 
is that in which the primary senee accepts 
an additional senes for the purpose of estabtlshina 
Itself (primary sense } in the center of a sentence. 
In this the primary Gense oi a word is not 

given up ( T ) but in eombiaalton 

with the addllienaUenae tl is included in the im¬ 
plied sense. Tbua the setitenctE— 

(?^3!i^a^Tf3iR:) <lw 

( examples of the indu^ 

sion of the primary senses of the words in bold type, 
along with additional senses, in their Implied sense*. 
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«) Hsm^aFr (Excluslva toplleallon >, oHjsrwise 
called ^ 5 i^mrcT iiifmr, fa ihal m which iheie is the 
eicto^ or abaodocroent of the primary aenee. 
which homo Incompatible with the conl^Kt of a 
senleace indlcaies ( another sense 

connected with it so as lo suH the context of that 
sentence. For Instance, in the Eenlences ‘ 
(^^)^’and ^0 ^» 

( The chlBren <m the cots cry h the primary senses 
ot the words * »(stream ) and * ’ { cots ) 

are excluded or given up In order to pcfnl out the 

In connection With these two Eub-diYislona of 
^ an independent variety 

f' Jmplfcatlonh otherwise 

named rfruF.gvtr or • ^tFirfqtiRsg^may be men- 

hV'Zi lias not been recognized 

by the sn^iR»i3 or the It is usually resorted 

to by the ^fsn^ts for eetablbhlng the identity of the 
Individual Soul with the Universal Soul while ex- 
tT??^ the great Vedic dlclum ’ ( Thou art 

lhal ). Thus occurs when a word signi¬ 

fying some gualifted entity ( ^ y abandons one 
perl of its primary sense and relame ano ther part* 

®l ^r*JT | 
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For Instanco/ to the sentenco * ' t Thto 

that ) the two qualifiod sntmoB aigniifed by 

the woida ‘ b; ’ and * apqji * rolanlng respocilvoly 
to o/ fP<*sf prejenr 

tiniis cannot bo IdenllcaL The two words, howevor^ 
refer to the same or aubstantlvo, viz,, the 

fndirtdual who i& unrelated to time, past and 
present. When, therefore, the idenUty of the quaU- 
Bed entities is not possible, the part conslatlng of 
attributes (f^lpptt) of these enOUes is abandoned 
and the part indicating the substantive is retained 
or accepted. Thus the attributes or qualifications 
*' of the past time' and ' of the present time' being 
abandoned, the substantive * ’ is retained for 

establishing the uoilY of Similarly^ when in 

the sentence * ’ [ Thoti ( sfte ) art That ( f«r ) J 

we eliminate parts of the primary senses of * Thou 
end '■ That '* viz., the adioncts or qualifies lions 
' limited Intelligence ^ temnlsctence* 

oi ^t^and respectively. Pure Ccnsclous- 
ness common to dllfax- 

ence between both of them being annihilaled, the 
identity of both is established. 

(iii) Now aRtqi iSuporimponent Implicationh 
the third sub*di’lsion ol ^ as recognized by the 
Involves the process of superimpositlon 
^ ^ of one thing on the other. The ^rIut 

therefore, occum whan the object of guporimposi' 
tion((%qtt-3iTrlyTSR)lB identified with the thing 
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auptrimposed (f^Ti^U3^¥h5?sn?r), and when both of 
them are dfstinctly mentioned by using sspamtto 
words. Lo tlus variety of ^ the relation 

between the primary ssMe and the impUed 
aense ol a word is other than that of similarity. For 
tiiElancp, in the sentence * ^jirng; ‘ ( Ghee Ja Ufo J 
winch is the object of euperimporition is 
Identified with ‘ stig? - which is Ihe thlnd seper- 
Imp^ed, since ohee conduces to long life. Aqatn 
«B there fs !he causal relation between the primary 
flen« (long life ) and the implied sense {life-pro. 
longlno orilcle, 1.©,, ghee ) of ihe word ‘ snj:' «nd 
ae both the ob feel of stipsi-inipogitfon and the (*bina 
super-imposed are distinctly mentioned by using 
eepar^ords, (he sentence' » is an eiample 

(ivj in (he fourth or last sub-ci^lsion ol 
f. 0 -, In the (Introsuscepltve Implication) 

there is Ihe iairosusceplion or taking In 
of the obfecl ofsup6i-imposi(ion (f^) fcy the thing 
super-imposed In other worde^ the object of 

Buperimpoaltion la completely swallowed (^al)by 
the thing super-imposed Hence the obfeot ofsii«r- 

Se ttpr«3ed In a word while ^ly 

the thing superimposed is expressed by maana of a 

Tfri mITT?' ‘I'at 

of similarity between the primary sense and Implied 
sense of that word The sentence ^ or * 

' is an example of this gyHTSRSTOrsi Hera tii 
object of super-imposition vie,, ’ te complalely 
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taken in (SRiifsi) by the thinq superimposed via., 
end tt is only the word thai Is expressed. 
Aqain, as already stated, there is theoauaal roloiion. 
between Ihe primary fienae and the implied sense 
of tho word ' \ 

Now Lhe i^h ^7 *wo varislles via ^ (a) 

and (b> «zaiiiple3 oi both of 

them ere ‘ ’ and *!>: ’ or‘Vi^jfe' 

respes Lively. Here we fdentUy » 
with ‘ “ both el them po^ss 

the comtaon qualitiefi of 'dullness end stupidily' 

^ )* iirst exaooplB^ L 0 ^^ of Hie iiVft 

etqn both Ihe obiect ol superimposUicn or Ihe thinq 
compared iTOT ) end the tblnq superbnposed 

or the standard ot comparison ( 
sejjcirQieiy nJe/ifJoned; while In ihe exarnples of 
they ( Vm^ end ore not s^paTotely 
mentioned, the ^ Or bninq swallowed 

( ) by the or s^. We have already seen 

that the irhifT trsTir occurs when the primary sense 
(qr^^) and tho implied sense (wiqm) of a 
word are found to possess sjmi/crqua/jffes or 
when there is Ihe relation of similaeity fcahr«6n the 
and other wordS/ the primary sense 

is found to possess the acme qualities es those 
poEsessed by the implied sense. In the sentence 
r there is the relalion of similarity betwaeru 
the primary eenso 'buD' of the or 

word ‘ 4j!' end its implied sense * since 
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the pdmafj sen^o ' fauji ^ possess^ Iho same 
of * dullness ' ate., as «re possessed 
fay the Implied sens© »Thus the 

word ' implies "a man possessed of dullness % 
^ ®-' ‘ ' on account of similarity belwoen * i&i * 

\ As both those words are in the same 
case (), they signify ©no and the same 
^rson and hence yield one and ih© same sense 
Olhar examples of the 
^ and ^ » or t Olid 

those ol tha itmgii!qTOPT?HfPTT are ‘etft; • ©t 
From all such examples we find that the 
is at the basis of tha figure and 
ia at the basis other- 

nailed hi both tha and 

^n^'ai^aTiJT ■'f' ® aaek to suggsst the identity of tha 
> with the ^ j But in the 

the extreme aimUarity between the 
«m ^6 ^ti4) leads us to realize the identify ol 

r,, ore mentioned separately; while 

nmram^ the sense of fiimitarily raaohos 

“ thought to be the ^ 
tsaif This is why the word standing fox th^ ^ 
IB swallowed and hanc© not expressed. 

Authors hke diatfnguiflh ifiWt irom 

««g 3 rr 07 Baying Jhat esgTi(| occurs whan there Is tha 
epprahension of the secondary sensa which ia 
^ere/y conneefed with the primary sense, i. e.^ when 
Ihe connection between the primary eenae and tha 
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implied sense is other than Ihot oi stoUatity; and 
that sftofl occurs when the connection between 
the ^jsjjTJT and is thiougb ihe qualities of the 
thing fmpUed, 1 , 0., when ihero is the conneci/bn 
0/ 5Jj2ii/ctr/fy between and 

examplea ot »n<ift il% usuall? qucted aie ^ 

4 * etc. In these exatnplea iha primaiy 

senses oI ^ aife: ’ acd ‘ f§|: ’ eie * Hr© and lion 
reBpectively. As these senses ore incompatible vdth 
the Purport of the sentences^ i. e.y as the primary 
senses of these words cannot be properly connect¬ 
ed with ‘ vtm^ ' and * * respectiecly, we have 

to resort to isgoir. Now the implied senses oi ♦ srfiii' 
and *f^r* ar® respectively ' a bo¥ with the qualHiee 
of fire (brightness, etcO' and possessing 

the qualities of a Hon (bravery, etc,)Thus the 
connection between * rrrJi^r ‘ 

end ^ ia established through their conunoa 
quaiities. But# as has already been ehown, ibis 
rnoft f{^ is il*® same as the rn^ffl 

and the aigorr of the former is nothing but the 
5Rf»TT of the latter* Thus gwt? takes I* 

o division of's^psi and not an iodependent function 
as does. U ia# therefore, imnecesaary to hold 

and ifiaft ^ to be separate functions. 

% 3;fhatvi{^siPf<nRni?^^ I 

Quoted la the from the 
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If hca fliteadr beei3 shown that the conajiious- 
ttesa of idanfity J between the pflmaxy 

sejise and the implied sense of a word fa 

fndfspenBable to the understanding of the purpose 
(Ttli“ 4 »T) of all (he varielies of viz., 

5^ and This meens that the feeling ot Identity 
leading to the imdersicnding of the puipoae fs aa 
much necessary in iho case of ainapiHea^rr and 
as ft la in Ihe case of the rrrtq end 
variafiss of both g^i®yij;r end iTpiHtjBir. Generally 
the purpcse of s^pjjr being closely related to the 
priaiary senf e is leli by us in aasociafton with the 
implied sense. We musl, therefore, reoliao the 
idsntfff fcefwaen the primary ssnse and the 
implieo sense In oratr that the characteristics 
of Ihe Joimer shculd be associated with the 
latter But mere perception of the relation between 
the primary sense ^nd the implied sense cannot 
make us alive to the Purpcse, For example, the 
sentence ' ' does not suggest the Purpose 

in the form oi * coolness and sanctity ' that are 
associated with the hank, even though we can 
perceive the rektion between * > ond ‘ iji \ 

On Ih® other hend, in the sentence * ir^pif 
which Is an example of aspiss^pjf, the word 

* ’ helps us to feel the identity between its 

primary sense 'siream' and the implied sense 
'hank': and this feeling of indaatJty further be¬ 
comes a step to the SuGoestioo of thePurptuw^v^y., 
' coolness and sanctity' in assocIoUon with the bank 
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and the hamlet situated cn It- Coolness and ganctity 
aie really tho charaderlfllics of th® "stream' and 
not of the ' batikWhen, hewravat- the Identify be¬ 
tween the primary, eense ' stream' and th® implifid 
sens© ' bank* b fell by ua, ibese characteriBllca can 
bo associated with the bonk. Similarly* in fho 
aentence * which is an exomple of 

fte fediiJC of Identity bEtv.'een the 
primary sense (lances ) of the word ‘ ^?(T: ’ and Ha 
implied sense (lancers! becomes a slop to the 
understanding oi the Purpose, which Is to sugenes# 
the ehorpuess and harshness of loncerfi- This pur¬ 
pose is understood, when, after the conscioumeas 
of ideirlity between "lances' and 'lancera', we 
aaaociate the characteiisficaof aherpness etc-, really 
belonging to "lances' (primary Eense) with 'lancera' 

(implied sense). Thus even In 

the varieties of we m^l feel Identity be¬ 
tween the primary sense and the impUed sense- Yet 
in both these varieties of the idesjtity between 
the and 3^ is nd prominenlly fell by os 

until we begin to jhfnk of the Purpoae, which is 
other than that identity- Hence the Identity in 
gxn?T;?HaRT cad eq’n®«’>tT being indirectly leli be¬ 
comes a step to the understonding oi the Purpose. 

Now the Purpose in * which is an 

example of suggestion that ghee 

Is superior to the other articles of food in bringing 
about lls desired result ( 

while in ‘ snS: “ example of gt. 
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g> v q^RR>jwF, Ih# purpose! is the stiffeesfiop (haf 
ghee in variably brings about its desired reauit 
( st^qilWt^r siiice complete idenlUy be¬ 

tween ghee -and liia is shown through the intio- 
euscepllon^ ol tbs word ‘ ’ by the word 

' sirg:In both these varieties of the super- 
impositton ( ) in * witg];' and the kitrosucep- 

Ucn (sp^R) in * 3^; ’ make the identity 

between * * and * ^tr^: * mors percapliblo than 

that in and 

On the other hand^ in i^’iretiTnB^iT^f the purpose 
is the apprehenEltm of identity between the f^qtr 
and the even though the dlatinetion between 

the two is felt by us owing to their separate men¬ 
tion. Por exampley In the ssntencs ‘ :;t 1 ; ’ the 

dillersnce between ) and * »fh > ) 

can be observed by us on account of the ^tmot 
mention of the two. In spits of this difference the 
Ideality of the two is felt by us in consequence of the 
same caee-ielafion (vniPrrr^^vq) of those twoworda. 
This consciousness of identity between the 
and the in spite of their dilference. is itself the 
Purpose of qyroT^tipjgTjn in all its examples like^qrfl^l 
* 1 V. *, ‘ 3^ *, ‘ etc. Again, In jfV’rar^^^- 

55 ^ the Purpose is the apprehension of comp/efe 
ideniity between the and the f%rnfl on account 
of the introsusceptlon of the fomer by the latter. For 
instance; in the sentence * iil 4 ^ * complete Identity 
between * ’ and * ^ is felt, since the 
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( ^ has been «wollo«tfed by fho (n^i). Thii 

CCDscfoutncES of conspie/fi isiBntlty bBfween the 
and the fit<^ is IJsalf the purpose oi 
^sgoTT la all its astamplee like ‘ d’rafffit * ’’TS 
' ’ etc. Thus the purpoaea of tfiuj^iiNwj^iT 

and af9rai?^WR5!^i»wi are constiioa to oU their respeo* 
tive examplee# since the Tilflft ia general pro* 
ceeds hota the re/oifoa o/^irn/iarf/y alone.t 
Although the coasclousness of Identity ( 
sr^f^ ) fcelweea the primary sense end the implied 
senee iB a necessary factor cominon to all verieh^B 
oi a Ml we ft Q diaticdion between end 

rr ?41 ftijJ ri may be cbserved. While the Estise of 
identity in irsi Is cnly o sisp or nreons to the 
understanding of the Purpose which is dilferent 
from that identity, the sense of tdenUty itself Jn 
nNi becomes the Purpose, in other words, the 
identity Ea wT is fad/rec/i? f^/f and has to be 
apprehended for the sate o! the Purpcsej which ia 
something else: while .the Ideality In. f® 

prominenlly or dtrecily lelt and ilsoll occupies the 
pogttlon of the PurpoBe. A fltlUTOoresubtle diatincHon 
between and on the one hand 

end W and eT«>R^n=r5R3i»tT on the other, may be 
noted that in the fomier the sense of Identity being 
indirectly lell becomes a step to the apprehension 
of the Purpcse; while in th e latter the sense of 
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idaiitit7 being directly felf c^cupies the position of 
the Purpose on account of lha process oi super** 
imposition ( gtmw ) «nd Inticsusoeption ( ). 


XVI SUGGESTION ( ) 

We have seen that every variety oi the 
^girj la accompanied by a purpose ^ vbich 

being dlfiorent from the communication of 'the 
primary sense' and ' the implied sense' Is under* 
etood thiough the proceaa oi Suggestion ( ). 

In the sentence * JTiimj * the primeiT sense oi 
the word ‘ > Is ' (he stream' and Ka implied 

sense fa Mbo bank'; but the pecultar use of the 
^3i^[5ni word * ^ in the sentence enables ue to 

understand the additional sense 'coolness and $ano* 
tlty f which Is other than the piimery and. Implied 
onee^ and which Is, tberelore, conveyed to us 
through no other process than that of Suggesttoa- 
Xhis suggested sense becomes manifest (o us when 
we understand the speaker‘s purpose or /hfeniioii, 
which is to suggest that Ihe pleasant properties of 
'coolness and sanctify' really belonging to the 
stream are associated with or possessed by ihe baob. 
Hence the suggested sense which IfsoU is the pur* 
pose oi ejfinir is dilferent from the primary sense 
' stream ' and ihe implied eense ' bank Thus for 
dndoMtanding the Purpose ol the speaker wamust 
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postulate a third function enlled * or * 

(Suggeaflon ) In eddltton to the functions ol aifttlT 
( Expreaaicn ] and t Implication j, Unleea the 
Purpose contains a beautiful idea^ the suggaated 
sense Is not prominently felt by us In poetry. 
The speaker's purpose In using the sentence 
I *1^ ’ ia to suggest ' the extreme cool- 

ness and aanctily oi the banlc' and unlihe 
the primary sense and the implied sense this 
suggested sense contains o def/giif/iiJ idsOr 
which appeals to our emot/oas raiher than to our 
Reason. This beautiful sense or purpose is, there¬ 
fore, conveyed to us by the only process of «fSPn'| 
which is the menfcdprocess ol p/eosont and 
fjjimf fiSale associatloii o/ ideas apart from words. 
The purpose of the speaker ia sometimes to convey 
his ideas directly through Esprefision ( and 

sometimes he skilfully conceals that purpose in 
such a way that It should be circumstantially realised 
by the hearer. This is why the purpose containing 
o beautiful idea is suggested rather than expressed. 
Hence the suggested Bense which Is superior 

to the expressed end implied senEes, is held to be 
the distinguishing maik of excellent poetry. 

Western paychologists include ' Suggestion 
undai ' Mimesis ' which means ' Imitation ' In a 
wider Bense. fn the psychology of the group 
' mimesis' is said to be a manifestation of the 
gregarious ( social) fnstinch ‘ho three aspects of 
which are 'sympathy', 'suggestion' and 'imitation'. 
' Sympathy ' is imitation in /eeiing,' Suggestion' is 
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imitation tn ideas or thoughi, and ' Imltslion ' In 
its norrovf Is imitation In ocf/on. When two 
or mors persons come together so as to form' s 
psychologicel group *, these three aspects of 
' mEmesIs ' are set in motion. These three aspecta 
are so closely related to one another^ that when 
one aspect ^ at work, another Is aroused, because 
there is close relation between subtle suggestion 
and ieeltna. These aspects Atand both on the iii> 
stinctive t unwitting) as well as conscious levels. 
Of them SuggeshcD is the unwitting acceptance of 
the ideas of others. McDougell defines Suggestion 
asa process of communication resulting in the 
acceptance with conviction of the communicaled 
proposition tn the absence of logically adequate 
grounds for its acceptance.''^ As suggestion is un¬ 
witting In the case oi the person who accepts the 
ideas, the instinct of 'submission'is aroused In him; 
while in the superior person who suggests the 
ideas, the process of suggestion may be conscfoua 
or deliberate. If we apply these psychological facta 
to a good poet and his reader, we find that the 
poet, who has an artistic or literary interest In 
Suggestion, consciously or purposefully suggests 
beautiful ideas, though while actually composing 
pcetiy he forgets himself end is one with the emo* 
tions and ideas, the ' constructive insthict' being 
aroused in him; while in the reader who appreciates 
or admires his ideas unwittingly or without logical 
disc rim in at ion, the instincts of ' submission ' ond 


$ An Introduction to Social Piychojogy by McDoiiga]!, p,S3. 
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* curiosity ' ore awoltened* Thua tho process of 
BUQQestiOD workioo In poet oa well os in the 
reader being closely related to FeeUag gives rlss !o 
the feelings oE Sympathy and admlialion in the latter. 

The Sanakrltlernj for Suggestion In poetry is 
which Is used by Ihsl exponent of 

the ^f^-theory^in his It IS/ h® says, bor¬ 

rowed irora the grammarlafifl, who, as wo have 
already seen, employ It lot the audible and non- 
oternal sounds {«^) that iuggesf the eleroaj ^,5 
Although the recognize tba theory 

of wte on account of their acceptance ol the au- 
ggestiTeness of words as well as their parts, yet by 
the analogy ol the sugges/fveness ol non-eternal 
words as held by the gramniarlens, they employ lhe_ 
term * ’ to connote th© wider significance of 

the fluggestivatieea of words as well as their senses. 
Thus the term of the widely includes 

its various connotations, vis., suggestive words, their 
expressed senses which are suggestive, suggested 
eense, function of suggestion, end suggestive poet^. 
’as in all good poetry picminence is loond to be 
given to Ihe tailor«i^T*5 (suggested senGe ) in 
relation to which a word and its exi^essed sense 
occupy a subordinate position, establishes 

S % ) ^ fWPiS ^^3 

^PlR«3a^: I 
( eq?snil?:, )• 
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the synlhetSc principle of critlofam that ihe 

soul oi pceiry. I Fnrtker, this i;^f^-'th3or7 natturally 
leadB and bis Illtistnous cdomentator 

io Jhe psycbologtcai exposition of the 
theory of They, tberelore, osiablish the aesths' 
tic pilncEpjs that (suggestion ot sentiments) 

Is the foremost oi atl the varieties oi and that 
3FS^ ( figures of speech), gti» f eicellances h 
( style )i ^ ( plot), etc,, must all subserve the main 
purpose oE the development oi This is predomi' 

nantly o synthetic method of the crfiJcisia of 
/iiero/ure* 

Now the suggested sense or ) can* 

not be conveyed by the power of (Expression). 
For< the arf^T^ establishes a direct end conventional 
relation between an already existing thing and the 
words denoting It; and after It has performed its 
function ol denoting one conventional sense, it is 
exhausted.* A separate (unollon must, therefore, 
be postulated ior the purpose of conveying fa aenea 
other than tha primary or conventional one; and It 
is peilormed by the suggestive power residing in 
the etipreaaed sense of wcids. Hence we find that 
the suggest ad sense is indirectly related to vroids; 
and if it is supposed that It is directly related, the 
existence of a sense other than ihe primary one 

t wt; i 

^firg; II ( tIt ^ ). 
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would liflver be posslblo-t II Ihus lb© sugaesll^® 
power leBides In the eipressed Bens© of v/ords, the 
BUQgelled sense cannot be epprehended by us ui^ 
less we ftist know the whole expressed eense and 
the words denoting ib5 Atsuohplacea the expressed 
sense ol words with their vatloua aspects, viz., theii 
eyllabUs, order, ©Ic,. becomee Inatrumenlel to the 
apprehension of the auggsflted sense which is 
priacJpaL Hera the expressed sense without being 
cancelled helps the manilestation of the suggested 

sense. The variety of «!ilk that occurs in this case 
is called ' which tha expressed 

flense is meant lor the sale of onother-suggeslad- 
sense ) or ‘ (based on Expression ). It may 

be noted that in this variety of the suggested 
sens© is indirectly related to words. Th© sub¬ 
divisions of this vorifity of are ‘ %c4^v,h»hv'' ’ 

and ' ‘ Th© mental 

process involved In both Is IhiSi—In th© former the 
graded steps of realizing the suggested sense horn 
the expressed sens© can b© well osoertaiDeid; 
whereas in th© latter the undeistandiag of th© ex¬ 
pressed sense in the form of the lepresenlation of 
the t eaiises of emotions ot determinants ), 

(alter-effecls of emotions or conseguents 1 
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and E!T^ffh?T^s ( tramtent emotiom J§ owakaas 
vrilhout well dfscemlble steps or fmntedfatelir the 
WiftfHr'sifl ( pennarient moods } laient in us, and in¬ 
stantly ^ves rise to the which is the suggested 
seij^e, .Although there are some tntermedtate steps 
between the understanding ot the expressed sense 
and the realization of the here^ yet the process 
takes place so quickly that the steps cannot be 
perceived, and the fluggestion of the w appears to 
be instantaneous, t 

An example cf the is found fa the 

eizih cento of the When the divine sages 

approached the lather of and when 3i%r?r j 
their leader, requested him to offer InmarriaQO 

inwtft who was inwardly delighted at this 
proposal, is dsHcrtbed as follows — 

iiTO I 

Tionir*jr« i) -ftnr* 

** When the heavenly sage spoke thus, 

qr#, who was by the side of her father, counted 
the petals of her play-lotus with a down-cast took. *' 

Here, though was pleased In her mind, 
she could not, oul of beshfulne ss, display her love 
§ teadps^ci I3&-I43, 

t ^ ff ^ ffe jHqPijtiaq : f 

«Tsr cpf ^ sratfeR& aar- 
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ior Rm Jn tlis presenc* of theolderiy poraoos. Sh®, 

therefore, tried to conceal her feelings by 
ing to count the petals with a dovro-caat^ I^k. 
Hero, transient emoUon ( ) tjasli- 

lalness' ( ^ ) is suggested.? This auggoBtlon la 
realized by ue when, alier understand ing the ex¬ 
pressed sense which is subordinated, we take into 
account uncft's former love for the mention 
of feg as the proposed husband, and qradf's count* 
ing of petab with a down-cast lock, Thb su^es- 
tion of the appeals to us through these 

clearly perceptible stages and not immediately 
after theunderatnndtag of the expressed sense. For, 

the counting of pelab with a down-cast look may 
abo take place on account ol circumstances olher 
than bashiulneas. Thus in order to realize a 
suggestion of this baehfubess we have to undergo 
the stages, viz., qM's love for her penance. 


mention, olc- 

* An examplo of the occurs In fhe 

third canto oi the In the former part of thb 

canto the following locldenta have bean de^rlbed- 
^ in order to excHa the love of m for go^ 
with hia friend ( the Vernal Season) to the 

place where fir^ is practising penance, qi^l, 

is in the prime of her youth, is atlendJng upon Rm 
cm of love for h im. She offers to Rr a rosary ot 
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lotus-seecfa which he accepts through leva At the 
very moment is ready to discharge his arrow on 

who ia th^n deacrtb^d os loIlow^“ 

slightly losing hie linnness like the ocean 
at the rising of the moon, cast his eyes on qr^'a 
face with its lower lip hke Ihe Bimba fiiijt, " 

Inihfs versa the ?,nl^ (pcmenent mood} 
is the Jove <,%) of < j^nda- 

inental determinant J is ihe (exd- 

taid delerainantsj are the vernal aeason end the 
darting of the arrow by and the argn^a C ocnse- 
quent emoilons J are %^'s loss oi hrmuess and his 
glance at vr^Ta face. This representation of the 
end awn^rs suddenly or without discernible 
eteps suggests to the reader the f tran. 

slent emotions ), vf2„ eagerness, joy, agtletlon, etc.* 
which give the suggvsttoa of Jt will thus 

be found that the srfuqr-powsr of words is inade¬ 
quate to convey the inner sentiments ( 5^ \ which 
can only be stigge sied by means of ihe skilLl end 

t wiT^3s^>f^sqt 

Ctfil&rj e ^ J qpx; I 

Ism gjprWM# 
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harmonious^delineallorL oi Ihe $ This 1® 

the chlol variety of EuagestiQii ceUed * \ 

whore the happHy blended witti* 

Ih© ^:©-iheory oulmlnotea in the latteii 

The variety named * ’ ia OQain sub^ 

divided into q?g«qfq (euggastion ol an idea ox iect > 
and gtrtgwAji fq t ffuggesUon ol a liguxe of speech). 
The suggested sense of fad ( )is so di^la^■en^ 

from tha expiassed sense that when Ihe former Is 
negative, the latter is positive and vice verse' ft 
must be noted that tha ajegtts cannot go beyond 
beautifying words and their expressed sense. Their 
real function, according to is to serve the 

purpose of tha development of (»£q, 
there!ore, aeya that ^gisqfsr is really the aoui of poetry 
and that and wholly terminate to 

the development of Yet as these two varieties 
of are superior lo the expressed sense, they are 
included under the comprehensive term and 

a general statement is made by thaf 

Suggestion ts the soul of poetry.l _ 

I ... rqTfiiqWM*nXsT 

‘ (^^0 ^ 

o^’^'a s I X tv* 

t r9 5^n*tr, 3 5? 

I —tl't* 
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atfirar fa «eneraU7 related (o one obfecl; let fa 
the Sanakrlllanouags we uaua% meet with worda 

having the same form but possessing more primarv 
senses than one, as they are related to more objects 
than one- For Instance^ words Hie 

efc.^ possess more pi Imary sensed than one 
owing to their reference to more objects than one. 
ine existence of such words fa Sanaliit has led 
hanskrft poets to use the to such an extent 

at they have missed the real purpose of poetry 
and have made it artificial A generally occurs 
when a writer in tends to convey two or more pri¬ 
mary senses of a word. But when out of many pri-^ 
mary senses of a word only one is intended to be 
conveyed on account oi the preaence of the follow¬ 
ing factora realrictfag that parltcular sense, we 
apprehend the primary senses, not intended to he 
conveyed, by the process of Sugg^tiaa. It is, theie- 
fore, said that when there is a doubt with respect 
to tha Bonae oi a word which has more senses than 
one. the causes that lead to the restriction of a par- 
c sense out of many are—{1) ^iT;^conjunction 
or exiafonce of a well-known and general connec- 
tion between two things, (2) Rra^ni-diajunction or 
ihe loss of that connection, (3) wriw-mutual 
association or companionship, (4) well- 

known hofilillty, (5) 3i4:-030live or purpose, (6) 
coDte^^ (7J a special atiziLute or 

characteristic, { 3 J proiiinity of 

mother word, (9 J erpt^Jl-POwer lhat has already 
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manifested Us result, (10) or lltneaa, 

{ 11 ) %sr!^plflce, ( 12) «ER!:-UiDe. ( 13 > s^ws-gender, 
( 14 ) ?iR:-accent or change oi TOice, and others, 
i. e., (gestures ), 31^571 pointing out directly 

or making deiinita by gesluies), etc- S sugges¬ 
tion ol another primary sense of a word in conse¬ 
quence of its restricted sense is called ‘ atPTW' 
ai 5 Pff •, Hero the restricted sense is understood by 
the power ol eod the other sense, though 3 

primary one occurs to us by the process oi Sugges 
tion, This (Suggestion based upon 

Ejcpresslon} along with (Suggestion 

based upon Implication ) is called ' \ as the 

particular words used In It are more important than 
their sense, t e., the words are Incapable oi i«mg 
changed by the use oi synonyms (). 

It Is not, however, always true that Suggestion 
solely depends upon words; for, even in the absence 
of words merely the melody of music, gestures, etc,, 
the sense cf which is not ilied but varied, are 
suggestive of sentiments or the inner motive.* Again, 
the atfhvn power Is limited to a particular object or 
objects, while the suggested sense assumes varied 
forma accordin g to the speciality ol the speaker, 

S Cee the ^TRJIfTSr ( the ), 

end tte quotation ‘ ^ 

Iwe Klusirations of each factor, ^ 
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the perron addresssd^ the th^ proxtoiJtF' 

of anolher porsojin tho espres^ed senso^ Ihe occa^ 
sJaH/ tbo ploco^ the tim©> lha intofialioii or 
.turesj and aliords free scope ior ihe Imaijin^Uon of 
tho reader. This 1 b cdled since the 

sBtise ot words in il; is more Important than parti* 
cular words^ I, e,^ words In It are capable of being 
cichenged for synonyms { ), 

Moreover, the eipreased sense exisf$ only In 
Individual wcrdi^ while the suggested sense shines 
through words, their syllables^ a eentenco^ a mode 
of t^z%3Ston ( y or the wjiols poetic com- 

postfton, and thm pressnls a synik&Uc osperf to 
the whole meaning of the poef.f Lastly^ Ihe exprass'* 
ed sen^e relating ilseif to the already existing 
things appeals only to our imdarstandlng, whereas 
the suggested sense prominently appeals to our 
emo/iOii5 and brings inslanfly before our inner 
vision 'the light that never wa^ ors sea or land/ S It 
will thus be clear lhal owing to Ibe insuffldencY of 
the iunctlon of ii is not possible to realize 

the suggested sense simply by knowing the mean* 
ings ol words from a dictionary, or by studying 

§ ( \ \\^^ ) 

S ivLm i 
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^atmnar. The augqeaied sense cea be appre¬ 
ciated only by a man of fine literary taete ( ).§ 

differ® from egirtf jual aa it dllfers from 
If it is supposed that In * i<if the Purpose 
( n<iu^ )j which is conveyed by the suggested same 
' coolness and sanctityis conveyed by 5 !goi|j vre 
shell have to adopt a second ew in order to imply 
that Purpose, After !be edoplion>f the first spipif, 
the sentence * JTlfraT * assumes the form of 
' nSFra! ^PT; *. Wow, if a second ^njtnr is adopted here, 
the three conditions of are not fuIfUlad, For, 

* ’ is aot the primary sense oi the word ‘Jift* 

but tbs sscondeiy one^ which la not fnapplicabta 
to the present context Secondly, the properties 
of ' coolness and sanctity ' are connected with the 
stream and not with the hank. Thirdly, popular 
usage ( J does not allow us lo use the word * 0 ? * 
in order to imply the proper lies of coolness and 
sanctity. Moreover, I hero is no second which 

wtli enable US to understand the first by 

imp/icotfon. U the second tnhnt is supposed to 
exist, a third will have to be supposed tor the 
Ixnp/icctfon of the second ir^nrr, 
inZ/n/fum. The three conditions oi jrsrsn thus not 
being fulHlled, the irJt^ of the first ?psirn cannot be 
implied by a second i^rr, but can be soggnsfedby 

I ^ I 

^ 3 «5t®tr5a?^^ II 11 j. 
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the power of alone. But even in Ihe abeenca 
of the three conditions of ^r^r, the word ‘ ir^ir ’ 
itself is not unable to communicate the ti^TiR 
* coolness and sanctity which is conveyed by the 
independent function of ^ The function of 
ceases after conveying the implied sense 
' bank*'; end the In the form of ' cooiness and 
sancUty' can be appreh^ded by sqigqr alone. 

ntay someilmes depend upon aa in Ike 
case of *■ ’ (suggestion based upon 

implication yet Is not (he same as 

which. Just like eifqstT, is only a means to the 
appiahensfon ci the suggested sense. 

Some endent Identify (sqiiiTr) with 

srUff (snjJir)^ and deny the existence of the former. 
' ’ is to be understood here In the sense of 

which In its res trie fed sense means 'the 
secondary use of a word proceeding from extreme 
slmilarilY.' This or gsmfe (secondary function) 
ia* therefore, the same as the { Qualitative 

Implication} formerly dealt wHk Bolh rtfe (n^^gvir) 
and ggvti or g4;*ri5i')ir ( Puw Implication) can thus be 
Included under the general term *5!^urr' and can be 

5 ( 5T) ^ ^ STT^Pt qtat ^ I 

(air) 5^ ii% qftfqsq ( 

3 »ri^: 1 vq, (He. 
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dlf fere nfiti ted from says hete that 

oxid differ fiom each other with regard to 
their nature and sublect-maller. The difference 
in their nature la that fs the process ^of under¬ 
standing the secondary sense ot a word after 
CQticeUsnQ its primary sense; while is the 

process of apprehending the suggested sensoj 
which being the principal one does not necessarily 
discard the primary sense of a word. For^ the sense 
detiyed iTom the suggestion of etc., can iieyer 
be a sscondaiy one. Agafn, as is based only 
on the primary sense of a word. It is, as some 
people say, merely an extension cr tall of Ex- 
pression while which depends only 

upon the suggestiveness of words, is quite different 
from their expressiveness. § Another distinction 
between both of them is that in when the ex¬ 
pressed sense loses Itself in favour of the secondary 
one, the former Itself is developed into the latter 
and ceases there only; while in when the ex¬ 

pressed sense suggests anoiber sense, it lliuminafes 
itself as well as the suggested sense, just as a lamp 
illuminates Itself and other obiects.$ For Instance, 
the eiprefised sense of the verse * 

<11^ ' makes Itself known to us and suggeste 

S s5t5^5c55iT*l 3 rRis>il£*iptR glinifcf, 
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the boshfulness of Here the expressed 

sen Be, wilhout being discarded, Is suggest I've of 
the other sense of bsshfulness. If ft Is supposed to be 
understood by Implication, there would be Ihe con^ 
tmgency of tdcing the subordinate function of 
to be the ptincJpal one. For, seniences ^BTieratly 
poasesa on independent synthetic sense apart from 
the expressed senaea of individual words, which 
light up that synthetic sense. The expressed sense 
con become suggestive only when v^ords are modi¬ 
fied by the peculiarity of the speaker, context, 
end the like. The suggested sense thus aided by 
words becomes prominent and principal. Yet this 
.principal sense yielded by the function of Suggestion 
cannot be identified with the primary sense, which 
fa yielded by the funcKcn of For, to 

baaed upon convention, while depends upon 
the peculiarity of the speaker, etc., and reveals a 
unique sense. 

Even the topics of sjjmr andarB^TTSrs manifeetly 
different. The sublect-matter of is only an 
ordinary fact which is imderstood after 

cancelling the primary sense and making the impll' 
ed sense compatible with the senses of other 
words in a sentence. On the other hand, there are 
three topics that come under the domain of «q^rfr 
vis., rex, particular and that can be 

euggaflfed rather than Implied The suggested 
sense to, therefore, that which to not derived 
from the cancellation ol the primary sense, which 
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is nol conventional, end which la distinct from ony 
other fionse. It is impossibW to aay that the raBliza* 
Won of le and others Is a secondary function llha 
that of The suggested sense is likewise 

that which, incapable of being conveyed by woidS/ 
is desired to be communicated for the purpose of 
realizing Ita inherent cbann. In other words, 
consists in the prominent manifestation of a charm¬ 
ing sense that cannot be conveyed by any means 
other than suggestive words.t It should be ind-* 
dentally noted that a sUgbt concealment and su¬ 
ggestion ol the poet's purpose lend charm to hla 
poetry.^ It cannot be said that all this charm comes 
within the purview of For, life or eginr Is found 

to be employed even when the suggested sense 
is not charming or is no! meant to bo conveyed. 
AH ©Minples ol the secondary use of words proceed¬ 
ing trom as 

J * SUIT;elc„ do not contain any 
purpose. Even though la ezomplea like * 

* sif^rf^ \ * rrsf! ’ stjnis purpose may be 

detected, yol that purpose does not comprise any 
beautiful idea. Poeta are also found to make a 
secondary use of words without any special purpose 
of suggesl/ng a charming Idea. For Instance, in the 
Une, ' 5^'i ^ I 

lotus-leaves spsoks lor, L e., shows the torment of 

II ?iu- 

S 3T^fi "eN,! tl 
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the ledy wJth e slender frame ] (he secondary use 
of the word * ’ does nol suggest a Bpecielly 

charmlnQ idea. In all these cases Is employed 
even fn the absence ol a special purpose, D cen^ 
therefore, be clearly distinguished from 

Although 4^5j-iT is thus distinct from srf^Ri and 
it depends upon both of them. Suggeativo- 
ness Bometuiijefl rests on the ezpressivenesa of 
words, as in the variety of called ‘ 

\ whore, as we have already seen, there is 
no scope for and sometimes it resorts to the 
eecondory eignitfconce of words, as in the other 
variety of vHjft named * whero the 

expressed sense is not desired to be communicated 
and is hence discarded. This latter Tariaty ol 
is, the re fore, otherwise termed ‘ > 

or Suggestion based upon ImpUcetlon, 

The following verse Is an example of the 

^4? Tt.-rtr^sjsr 4!«J WRT% II 

** Three persons gather gct/d //owers from the 
extensive earth—the brave, the learned and one 
who knows how to serve, " 

As gold {Jowers cannot be found on the earth, 
the word * ’ hero Is incompatible with 

the sense of ^ galherfng *. The primary sense of 
that word not being meant here ( ^ 

Is to bo dropped in favour of another sense bear* 
Jng lesemblanca to It, vis., ^abundant wealth'. 
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This suggestion, therefore, depends upop on 

the word ‘ 5^3'^ \ 

Another example of the seme vetlet? is— 

^ C4T | 

ih^rJIT ^fifcn f*ni: II 

" Fortitude, forgiveneas, mercy, purity of mind^ 
com passion, gentle words andEion<>lnJx:ry to friends- 
these seven are the socrilicial fuei of wealth/' 
Here, the primary sense of the word 
(fuel) is inccmpatible with * wealth*, because 
vrealth can neither be increased by fuel nor can It 
blaze like tfre> The literal sense is, therefore, to be 
dropped and another sense similar to it, viz., ' that 
which increases or promotes* is to be understood 
from Ihe word *■ gfffur * so as to sutt the context, 
just as we do in the exam pis ‘ This sugges¬ 

tion, which is realized by us from the word *g1^r4: 
is based upon The word ‘ gPr^:' again 

ffuggesta one more happy idea that wealth must be 
acquired by fair means and used lor good purposes, 
just as the sacred lire kindled with sacrtficiai sticks 
is to be kept up for holy purposes. 

The is further classified into 

two sub-divtflions, viz,, sod sp4r'n<— 

former, the primary sense of a 
word being incompotibl© Is completely discarded 
In favour of some suggested sense; while in the 
latter, the piimery sense, though not incompatible 
with the context, is tiansfened to the suggestion of 






soo 
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soine othdx bo^utlfuj Tto follow [hq vdis6/ 

which dojciibos & ^ifKichoii caused by tiissepara* 
ilon from to arv^MmpIa of both these eub- 
divi&Ions. tTFf says-* 

%1 g m sr ^ ^TT *R II 

"Lot there bo clouds that have hssmeared 
(panraded) the at? with their o% enddari-blue 
lustre and that have cranes moving about sportively 
In them; let there be winds mixed with water-drops; 
let there be the joylul and sweet cries of the (li&ids 
of clouds f peacocks ), L hard-hearted Hama, can 
bear all this; but what will be ihe condition of 
now? Alesi Oh lady^ have couraget" 

In this verse ihe primary sense of the word 

* * {beameared ) has to be discarded complete- 

ly and the other qualitatively KimJlar sense ‘ * 

(pervaded) has to be understood in its stead, since 
it fa impoaaible to besmear the formless sky with 
anything. Again, as it is impossible to have friend¬ 
ship with inanimate clouds, the expressed sense of 

* ^ friends } has to be abandoned complete^ 
ly and the other sense * peacocks ' has to be 
understood on account of the connection of 

with * % 5 i > (the cry of a peacock). Thus the au- 
ggestion of the other senses is awakened in us when 
the expressed senses of and are 
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cOJ3ip/e/e// discarded But In the 

use of the word *■ tttt ' there la the suggestion called 
* *. The eapressed sense of the 

word * tftr * Is * the son of ^^tr, ’ and this sense le 
not incompatible with the context* Yet the pro* 
priety ol that word is understood when we translet 
this expressed sense to the realization of the 
euggestad sense* viz., ‘ rP? who is patient in spite of 
the calamities oUoresl life'. Wh^ this sense appeab 
to us, we know why cpt can stand all the slghta and 
sounds of the rainy eeaaon, though thay are excitant 
of his emotion of love for 

recognizes the fact that hie prede¬ 
cessors like g=r5 and slightly touched the 

principle of For/ they admit that a varisty 
of 5^r, is based upon the relation of extreme 
resemblance or Identity between the expressed 
sense and the secondary senses and hence conducee 
much to poetic charm*S Thus otherwise called 
‘ * by ia found to stand just on the 

border ol Yet contends that these 

predecessors could not define this poetic mode in 
precise termS/ and erred in taking It to be e second- 


$ rrafi" %|I I 

^ sf •sfinjRiP: ^5 

* * rl^ I ¥11. 

I I I"*1*1 1^1 
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aiT funcfion and in not recognl 2 ing its distinct value 
as a form of We have already seen that it Is 
chlellv the purpose of the poet that makes us seek 
similarity or identity between * ’ end 

and use vrords in a sense other than the primary 
one. As in or the estremo similarity or 

identity itself assumes the prominent position of the 
purpose which develops into the suggested sense^ 
it is not proper to call this merely a secondary 
function. It Is, there lore, advisable to gtve this 
poetic mode a place under tbs prominent f unci ion 
of Suggestion and call it * 

therefore, says that it does not matter if 
or becomes occasionally a distinguishing mark 
( ) of only the variety named * 

Thereby is not exalted,, nor is rendered 
useless. § Thus though depends upon both 

and it cannot bo identified with either 
of them, since there are other varieties of in 
which neither nor irsiRr is present, As some¬ 
times in the variety, is based upon 

it cannot be Identical with ad^mr. Again, as In 
the ^q%n?qTptqx»ai variety rqpf Is found to rest on 
aqrpRT and not on sEff^ir, It cannot be Identical with 
fsguFT, Nor can we say that because S 3 i% paitakea of 
the characteristics of both ai fhq r It Is 

Identical wUh both. For, also exists In the 
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tufisfl of music which ar© free fiom the proceesos of 
erf^and eipir. it hoa already been shown that tunea 
of n ri i ffir? are suggestive of sentiments. Again, su¬ 
ggestiveness efilets not only in sounds hut also in 
silent gealures- Although suggestion aometimes seeks 
the aid of (eecondaiy sigaihcation) or 

yet a clear distfnction must he observed between ^ 
tiiat ^ employed without especial 
purpose or chaiming sense and the same resorted 
to for the special purpose of suggesting a beautiful 
idea. Wheievei II ( ) becomes the cause of 

apprehending a charming suggestive sense, It does 
not do so on its own merits but only on the merits 
of auggesriveneaa. Just as the expressed senss of 
i*rhe sun has set) becomea charming not on 
account of the power ot but on the merits of 

its various suggoatlons occurring to different peopie# 
so the or becomes charming owtog 

4o its suggestive power alone. In the verse ‘ 

ela, where the expressed sense of the word 
< ’ is disoaidadj the suggesltoii the pleas¬ 

ing sense referred to above is the only motive. It 
is then reasonable lo say in general that even when 
eucb use of secondary slgnUicaiion is made, ft 
should be underslood aa the process of sstgm end 
not that of It must, therefore, be concluded 

that in both the aub^iivisiors of the 

eecondaiy signilication is qualified by the common 
characteristic of suggesllveness. That signitlca- 
iion should be differenllated from the aecondary 
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•foniffcalion without fhe above tjualUlcatton of 
' auggeativenessainca the Uifer doeg not ylald a 
suggested sense, which would gladden ihe hearts 
of connoisseurs. |; 3^ t and ^ ] 

should also be dlatlngufshed froni antr^. 
as has formerlT been shown, is postulated 
by the for the purpose of under- 

standing the synthetic sense of a whole sentence, 
and IS held to be a function dlatinct Jrom srfSr^ and 
e«3vrr, which are concerned with individuel worda. 
The powers of stIStwt and they say, are «- 

hausted after yielding the ejtpressed and Implied 
saoses of Individual words. Hence the logical 
connection of words In the form of the unified 
sense of a senience is established, according to the 
by the separate power of 
The sense of a sentence is oiinel* 



words achieving that principal 


principal 


ob]eot () are shown to have a 



asary to take which too is held to convoy th» 
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purpose, as s irniolion separate from 
rhetoiicfans, on tbs other hand, ore gene roily 
unwilling to accept tn?T$ oa a separate function, and 
include It under Ihe funcltan of sq^iir, Thia confuMon 
about the Identity of arises on ac¬ 

count of a few conunon chnrecterlsttcs possessed by 
both. In the first place, both ond or* 

said to manifest the purpose of the spealrer. 
Secondly, both convey the principal sense with 
reference to the subordinate senses yielded by 
e j fh e r and Thirdly, both begin to fund ton 

after the powers of sjfhvtT ar* exhausted, 

though both of them depend upon sifi^ and e^ii. 
Fourthly, both are said to rely on the speciality 
of the speaker, context, etc., and require the 
aid of the determinants of the special meanfnge 
of words, viz., f^irahr and others, as formerly 
referred to. Fifthly, both of them ere found 
to convey the syntbeftc sense of a sentence, 
though esisasTT sometimes yields the suggested sense 
of words and their syllables also. These common 
characterisfics of both lead the to include 

In and the rhetoricians to include enrrf 
in criraqr according to the prominent part played by 
the word-aspect in their rsEpecIive systems, 
however, seems to be the first rbetorician, who with 
dear insight mates a compromise between these 
two views. V/henever he has an occasion to refer 
lo these two functions, he, instead of Including ^iTiqrt 
in makes a separate mention of it along with. 
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sgair and eip5ri, • This perhaps means that 
ho wants to accept though with resorvolionf 

as a funotton dJsttnct bom The nscesetty 

of recogntzinQ might have been felt hf him 

fw the reason that it rather fhon^^r^- 

that is indispensable to the understonding of 
the purport pi fD/eJ/ecfuof iopjcs in ;trei 3 and 
Works. Thtis with the vtew of reserTing the 
province of -irsa and kindred Bufaieots for ?ne<i4^ 
he InvarfablT matea a separate mention ol It. On 
the other hand^ in the caae of emolionai subjects 
like poetry he seems to think it preferable to give duo 
importance to the function of rather than to 
that of The suggested sense manifested b/ 
ptominentiy emotional and cuiminaies 
naturally in the as remarked above. It Is, 

therefore, ga//e necessary fo dtstingutsh this emo* 
fj'ono/process g/ from the inf effect oof one 

rtirT^. ateq^jll! con at most bind together the 
individual seoaes of words conveyed by and 
exhibit the synthetic sense or purpose 
of ordinary thoughts and scientific subjects which 
require the use of Reason for their grasp. It is, 

• itr^uTsI? sr. ^ 1 ^). 3in^ 

sffvra^ (w, q, 

j. ^ RutkrHN i dicqq - 
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however, inadequate to convey (he suogested senae 
which awakens our emotiona andlmaqinaltoDv 
and aometlines baffles verbal eipteasion* In (he 
apprehension oi the suggested sense wo have to 
undergo three or /our mental rfoges. The //rrf 
■stOQe is the jeGoUection of the conventional or 
generic senses arislnq from woids owing to the 
power ol the second stage the power of 

eifviWJ being exhausted, the cotopiebeneion ol the 
sense ol the whole sentancs takes place through 
the separate function ol aim, which establishes 
logical relation (iMfr, ) amono the generic 
senses, translorms them into poitlcular ones# 
and gives a peculiar form to the sense ol the 
whole flentence* Thus ihe mutual relation, which 
itself assumes a peculiar form of the s^snse 
of the whole sentence owing to (ha 
is not convayed by the power of BrfSreT, since (ho 
sense ol a sentence is not ihe sense ol individual 
words in it. If (here is incompatibility ol ascertatn- 
ing ihe wUl perform Its function, and 

after the removal of that incompatibility at the 
third stage the will bo re-eatabllshed- At 

the last or /ourli siege when the seme of the 
whole sentence is understood, f. e„ when the 
has exhausted iis power, ihe suggeslad 
sense () tn poetry will arise. If thus the power 
of ailiiWt t3 already exhausted at the second stage# 
how can it extend its function to the fourth stage 
of realizing the suggested sense ? If the funottoa 
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to dtotBct from tho tunetiein ol 37^1^ it is 
doubtless more distant from the function of ’,^7^ 
which Is remote from U jj^^g 

cleariheKhe function of is exhausted merely 
in ost^Ilshino the logical conrvoclion ol the 
pr^ed and implied senses of words In a sentence 
tod can lead us no further. § It is only aiter we 
have uninterruptedly understood the sense of the 
whole sentence that we ore enabled to realize tho 
TOggested sense. The may sometimes help^ 

the manifestation ol the suggested sense; yet the 
euggested sense is unlqu® in comparison with (he 
anw*r, just as the is a new sense in compatl- 

aon wfrh the conventional ssnse of a word. 

The dlims specify the meaning o( ^ m the 
following way. According to them a sentence fs 
composed of fwo parts (fhe Subject and the Predl- 
catej conveying respectively two kinds of sense, 
(ftr) and ). Tho portion constot- 

inq of ihe Subjoct contains sen ses that ar e already 

t (^I^srarar:, ). See dso the 

11^ on this. 

^ f^WSTTTRTf^ 

aicqmtFf^s^Tiir^: j an>iR^ infimw, g q ^WHj^ | ^ 
injqimnr, 
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-existent ^ ) or obtomed from other sources; 

whJJo the pert representing the PredJcete comprlsee 
the senses that are yet to be brought into existence 
{ €r=?)- As the former portion Is akeady known^ 
any predication with respect to Jt Is thought 

to be useless; while the latter portion which is yet 
to be known Is thought to be worthy of predicaiiom 
Thus in a sentence the former portion fs 
used for completing the sense of the latter. Ihe 
■cn?q4 of a sentence Is then found only jn this latter 
poiUon; and only that portion which contains the 
is determined to be the sense of the whole 
sentence. A sentenee is always employed to convey 
only this sense which is not yet known by other 
means. The latter portion is, therelora, held to bo 
the criterion oi understanding the unknown sense 
of that sentence and fa hence predicated. For 
instance/ in the sentence ' ' t He oifeis 

sacrifice with curds) the ' offering^ and the 'curds' 
are already known Irom other sources of knowledge; 
but the Instrumentality of * ^ * with respect 

to I offering J is a fact yet to be known (eretr). 
The 3 itq^ of this sentence/ therefore/ lies only in 
the instnunenlality which is worthy of being predi¬ 
cated (■ This again Les only in the 
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sense of a word that {s pnoeouececf or uiieredt 
and not in the sense that Is known from airf olher 
xslotion or source of knowledge. 

Of course^ these peoulletittea ot the 
evidently dtsttngulsh it from the suggested ssnse 
) which is neither predicated nor pronounced 
by means of words. Again, as the expressed senses 
of words promtnenny come within lbs range of 
Iho unified sense of a sentence like ‘ 

* (The sun is set) yielded by ft admits of no 
difference, but Js rmiform and fixed in spile of the 
diversity of lha speaker/ context, etc./ and if the 
might not be uniform end fixed, tha purport 
of ordinary statements and might be wrong or 
unintelligible. If Is, therefore/ necessary for all the 
^n^/ which inyolve an Intellectual process of think¬ 
ing and reasoning, to yield one and the same 
meaning under varying eircQmstancss.'f On the 
other hand/ the suggested sense of the sentence 
' ' can be manifold aocording to the diver* 

8lty of the speaker, context, etc./f and this mani* 
iotdness of the suggested sense instead of falsifying 

ftwil 

anv4*li ^ 1 3, o 

t ?IFS ff 

I fqmiiqT'mRtc: i a 

133, flM-qU'eV'IKSn 3 r<?Hqi,]^J -sq^. tt^l. 

I Sec ‘ Tiisinreisr (ffiCi-Tfw, % ), 
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it Huhancns its pceiic charm. Morsorer, as wo 
have atreody seen, the suggested ssnae, unliLs the 
dees cot depend merely on words or 
sentences, but is manifested even by lunes and 
silent gestures. Thus the men tat process involved 
fn understanding the nfiW’J ia different from that 
involved In the realisation of the Although 

every sentence fn tenguage can be found to convey 
some purpose of the speaker/ yet a distinction 
should be made between the purpose of thoughts 
contained in ordinary statements and *}t^ on the 
one hand, and that of exquisite and emotional 
Ideas fn poetry on the other. The former may coma 
within the range of whereas the laltsr 

deservedly belong to the domain of 

Now from the absolute ( ^ point of view 

of the ^g | paq a the whole universe is unreal and 
hence the relation between words and senses also 
Is unreal. Yet, if from the phenomenal point of 
view () they accept the relative existence * 
of words and their senses, they cannot negate the 
process of Suggestion. Moreover, as Suggestion is 
not an intellectual process, it cannot be Identihed 
with the logical process of inference (srgiiPT), since 
no inveitable concomitance is found to exiah 

between the suggestor (and the suggested 
( )/ Just as it Is found between the middle term 

(is) and the major lenn (cm). Nor can Sugges¬ 
tion be called a process of recollection ( for, 
zecollection is based upon the experiences of the 
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past. Memory caonot be awakened in the absence 
of paat expertencea. On the other hand^ Sugges¬ 
tion ia a process of the direcij immediate and 
unprecedented reallzatioii of the suggested sense 
which naturally culminates in the (Suggestion 
of sentiments}. Thus the existence and uniqueness 
of cannot be denied in any way^ since is 
e fact belonging to the actual expedence of the 
eppreciators of poetic beauty { 


XVII. ThS AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE, 

It has been formerly shown that holds 

the ( suggestion of sentiments) to be the 

most important of all the ▼arletles of He has 

here made an original and substantial contribution 
to the theory of poetry by harmonizing the doc" 
trine of with the ^-doctrine of If ts 
who first slressed the emotional aspect of the 
drama end treated of the psychological process of 
realizing After btm and particularly 

aifSf^irgfT systematized and expounded In detail 
those psychoioglcal facts for the first Ume 
end applied them In a comprehensive manner 
to the theory of poetry. That irei, 
and should employ psychology in the 

•exposition of the aesthetic experience derived 
from literature ia a fact which r^ly redounds to 
the credit of thafr far-reaching insight^ whan U is 
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«0en flint tbs psychological treatment of Ilteratuio 
la a tendency only recently developed tn the 
It is, therefore, odvieeble io tum to the psychological 
process of realizing which is held by afftmipi 
to be suggested rather than expressed. 


The theory of the aesthetic experience of 
in literature is briefly stated En the well-known 
aphorism of viz* *, ‘ fyi a*tI ^ *iiJieIn^fe’ 
< The union of the Excitants, the Ensuents and the 
Accessory Emotions leads to the manifestation of 
and on account of the ambiguity of the words 
’ and ‘ ’ the ^ has given rise to varioufl 

Interpret at Iona and theories propounded by 


'9115^, end the predecessors of 

IT^T| 55 , who is a thinks that the 

correlation ( e^ft) of the etc-, with the ts 

is that of (cause ] and ( effect). He thus 

means ' 3 =t|% ’ by the word *■ Rtiifa ’ and puis forth 


the * Production Theory' ( ) of w, 

^ holds that the relafion between the 

etc., and the ^ corresponds to the relation between 
the middle term (f3 ) end the major term (¥M); 1“ 
other words, iha etc., are (the ground 

of inference) and the th Is (the thing to 

be Infened ), He, Iheiefore, means ‘ sigfiriii ’ (infer- 


4 31. See Pages 

• See the the ^ 

&nd 'sf. 
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ential knowledge) b? Jhe word and rasorte 

to lha Iheoryoi the Logical Inference of ^ 
( ), This theory was in ialer times upheld 

who tried to doraoliah the ' SuggesSoii 
Theory' in his sqfefe, 

Theee theories have been refuted by 
who for the first ftme otves a somewhat correct 
interprelofion of w’s He saya that the rela¬ 
tion between the and the ^ is that of 

( cause of enjoyment) and (fhe enjoyed ); 
and thuB signifying * 1 %» by ihe word ' * he 

eatabilshes ihe Theory of the Enjoyment of w 
^ basis of Ihe psychology and 

metaphysics. He thinks that ^ Sa not produced; for, 
li ft is suppoaed that (the PathelJc 1 is really 
produced, no one would think of en/oy/ng It. f 
Again, rff cannot be Jnferredr because inference is 
an inlallectual process which cannot enhance a 
sentiment. For the exposition of the enfcyroent of 
^ through the etc., postulates three 

luaotiom o/ thepoetic fonguoge as dlsiingulahed 
from the language of prose and and they are 

srf^fUTj *iFPn ( ) and lih? ( ), (a) ajfliiiT 

is, according to him, concerned with the expressed 
senae of a word and includes ^ also- He means 
by this 3i1^ the use of rhetorical language and 


^ 1 ^ 
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felicity of phraso, which are different fiom fbe 
aq^TEn In qireie, where words are important. Whea 
the is accepted, there fe no need, be says, 

of postulating the function of Pi^opounded 

by the Recognizing the fanportance o^J 

q? he says that the eesence of this ^ Is beyond 
verbal expression. Thus though he does not 
accept as the soul of poetry, yet fn deflanca 
of and he appears to give his 

partial sanction to According to his veraeS 

Quoted by in his he seems to acknow¬ 
ledge (t. e. ) as a constituent (^) of 

poetry and not Its essence (^), It, therefore, 
Appears that he does not much differ from 
( b } The second function postulated by him is 
or sTRqsR, which is akocalJed 
or the function of generalization or universalization, 
by which the etc., depicted In poetry or 

drama lose their colour of particularity and are 
generalized or idealized in the minds of the readers 
ol poetry or spectators of the drema by their 
power of imagination. This generalization made by 
the power of imagination must, of course, be dia-^ 
tinguished from the generalization arrived at by the 
intellect from particrular facts. It may properly be 
called ' idealization ' or ' universalization The 
readers or spectators then lose their consciousness; 


S Eimm l 

35 *? 
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and their ^ Senlimenl J also being idealized, 

they IdenlJfy themselvea with fhe poetic situation 
through their universalized eyinpathy. According to 
tTffl and tn poetry help to bring 

about this Idealization ^ which, along 

wilh 9dw inheres in poetry, (o) At the third stage, 
when the aided by the etc,, is idea¬ 

lized or generalized by means of s T fqg< and 
it reaches Us climasr and la enjoyed by the reader 
or spectator as pure bliss, enlightenment and repose 
owing to the excess o| gr^jjnr* This enjoyment of 
Is variously namsd as ’ eto., and 

is diderent from inference ( reminiscence 

( and perception ( ). 

An important thtug to be noted here is that 
5THI®re Is the first SansJciit critic who rightly stresses 
the subjective aspect of as the aesthetic ezpe- 
lience oi the reader or spectator rather that 
of the.‘poet, (he characters and the actors, though 
sentiments exist In the latter also. Again the three¬ 
fold process of nrirsfsr (gr^l^) and qin 

is In consonance with modern psychology; for, the 
understanding of the senses ol words by means of 
Is the process of cogn/tion which subserves 
the Idealization of emotions by the power of 
‘ wherein imagination plays a prominent 

P®d. The imagination of the reader bringing before 
his menial eye rich imagery heightens his aentimenl 
awakens universal sympathy and raises the lenH- 
iBsnt to ihs at Ate of aosthotic pleasuro* 
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has stated all these views o{ his pre> 
decessors end pointed out iheir itews in his master* 
ly end psychotogtcal exposition o( tba theory of ^ 
contained in his commenteties on tks's 
end the His main contention is that ihes« 

views do not truly represent the intended meaning 
cl the °f He, therefore, bases his own 

interpretation only on ijttf'e aatual words and trend 
of thought at dlifereni places in the iir^rrMr 
finds ample sappOTl for explaining the word 
by the word ‘ * or ‘ *, He luiiher 

adds that the relation ( ) between the 

eta, and the w is respectively lhat of (su¬ 
ggest or) and tfh© suggested). This is how 
he, with his penetratlOQ insight, represents the true 
import of qt? end harmonires it with the theory of 
or Although he does not, on the whole* 

differ much from yet he criticizes him for 

rejecting and inventing the two fund Jons of 
and wfm, which are not supported by the 
words of and which must be included in the 
process of according to the import of 

He partially acknowledges the mq^or tiniK^i l Ntim of 
qprnn!. yet he shows the correspcndence of 
with (suggestfvenesa) and that of 

with the sqfw} (Btkggesled sense) which is the 
same as or (relish of ), He, 

therefore, says that there la no teaftmony of 
tflS for inventing the two words * ’ wuf ‘din *. 
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Ho further points out that the ItrjRs etc., together 
with the proper employment of ^ and in 

themaelvBB represented tn a generic or 
Idealized form. The or of 

Is, therefore. Inherent in all of Ihemy' nay, [n all 
poetry. When the which ts also idealized^ 

is united with the idealized sic., there is the 
manifestation of w. The 

eta, are expressed by the power of ye| they 

become euggestors on account of their 

inherent sui^esHve power; while emotions, particu- 
larlyths cannot ba expr^sed by arfiRr 

but can only be suggested ( This la why 

there is no ezpresa mention of the in the 

*5f These T*rriW^, which are dormant in 
the form of Insflncta in all beings, and which 

themselTea are idealized in poetry, 

manifest in union with the etc. It is not, 
advisable fo postulate the separate power 
of which naturally ertats in the poetic lan¬ 

guage and its sense possessing the power of sugges- 
tion. It must, however, be remembered that though 
the rhetorical language generally possesses suggea- 
tivoneas, yet Suggestion is aomelhfng more than the 
rhetoricfti Iwhich properly contaa within 

^TRsrPit I 
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fhe domain of Lastly, the -4^ of irrnw fa 

the same as the realization of the suggested sense 
{ ) or the relish of C9j the source of which is 

the OT the predominant passion of poetry 

that possesses suggestive power. Thus both the 
and :qpT of come under the process 

of Sugg^tion and should not be taken to be inde* 
pendent procesees-S 

It has been sold above that the etc., are 

represented In poetry in an idealized form. This 
means that the ^iPT^s ond are 

respectively not the causes, effects and accessories 
in the worldly () sense, but are the general* 
ized or extra ordlnery ^ causes, ellects and 

accessories Imagined for the purposes ot poetry. In 
the real world the stimuli or the worldly causes ot 
awakening the fnsIlBCts. () are not always 
accompanied by a pleasurable emoiiana) response. 
In the idealized or transcendental world of 

poeliTr however, Lhe fgiiras, atitf 

being graphically depicted in union with the 
or the main theme invariably maniieat eg or delight. 
According to already exist in the 

oi ail beings in the form ot latent impressions 
( ) Of dispositions ( which are held to 

be innate () on account of Iheir transmission 

^ [3»flis^g5ni3r?t] 

a I spin 3%^ i -THWrtm:, I, 
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from the past birfli to the preMnt and may ba 
called ^icefincts * accordfrg to modem psychology. 
These fnatincts being Irained Of oiganized by ex“ 
perJenco in the pies^t birth become which 

may be termed * eentimenta-j- fn human beings 
and paftidularly fn the approciators of litefaiuio- 
( 95 ^ ) the senKments are developed to a high 
degree of lenqjliveness owing to Ihe aiudy of fine 
arts and the observation of the behavfoiif of others. 
In the real world the get sufficient practice 

in inferring th^ mooda of others from Ifaeli be¬ 
haviour on account of the Invariable connection 
beiween the ordinary causes and effects; or psycho¬ 
logically, between stimulus and respociEe, This 
observation of the real world and the study of 
literature train their sentiments and imagination^ 
and help them in appreciating similaj ailuatlons In 
poetry and drama^ In which the same senhmants 
( ) depicted in a generalized Jorm receive- 

the name of As then ihe latently 

exist in all of us, thEie Is no doubt Ihat the ^ exists 
In a poientfal state in the reader or the spectator 
on the One hand^ and in the poet, his poetry or 
drama, characters and actors on the other. But the 
^ In the latter Is called { ordinary ) and that 
neveo/ecf /n the heurt^ of ths /ormer /a colled 
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( e^raordlDory ), Hinca H b naoni/esfatf 
in the appjvciatots cloaet throuQli tho union of Iho 
idealized etc.i wilh tho idealized of 

tha appieclators. Of course, thodifierenoa be* 
twaan ?:a and the is not the differ- 

once m kind but only tn degree; and tba w 

Is the sublimation of ths Th. As then the 

in the appreciators ( ) Is ( transcend- 

ental) in the sense that 11 is the aublimated brm of 
ordinary emotions, the process of Its raaikatlon ts 
described in Sanskrit literary criticism particularly 
/mm the viewpoini of opprec/cfons. Thus the 
readers end spectators who are possessed of keeii 
senaitivanass and /mcg/nafioi? ( f^rRjrfrnfTPPinll^' 
) are alone entitled to appreciate literature^ 
It will, therefore, be Instructive to observe how 
psychologically espounds in the 
the process of aesthetic szperience in the eppte- 
ctator's mind while the latter reads a poem or wit¬ 
nesses a drama. He takes the examples of two 
verses from the and one frcm tho 

for elucidating Ihis mental process. 01 the hvo 
verses from the on© beginning with ' 

’ has formerly been dealt with. We shall now 
take the famous verse from the viz-/ * 

which ac[Rpi^ 

haa paillcularly selected for his psychological 
eiplanotlon Irom the viewpoint of the appreclator- 
This verse contains a very graphic description oI a 
deer, who, chased by is running at a great 
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«P 6 ed through fear. When we begin to read this 
"verse or ^vifneae the scene in the dreme, we firof 
cognize the meaning of sentences In H, At the 
/f^sfagej therefore, the cogcifion o/ maaning, 
which Is an tntelieetuel process, takes place, when 
we iollow the sequence of individual words and 
sentences through the functions of eifSt^ and ?mq 4 . 
Bui a( the second sta^, after the meaning of fha 
whole verae has been understood, there stands 
vfwdly before us a mental image of the scene in 
which Ihe sequence of tadivldud sentences totally 
disappears and cognition gives place to the /res 
p /07 of our imagjjialion^ which is automatically at 
work owing lo the idealize TBpresentotioa, in the 
verse, of the in union with the olfear.* 

The frightened deer that stands before the eye of our 
imagination Is thus divested of all particuiarlty and 
Bppears fn an idealized form, on account of the 
.power of geflfiro//2Crf/on inherent in words and 
Ideas. At the fiiird sfage the of fear cor- 

responding to the fear of the deer is awakened to 
Pur hearts. The actual deer being now Ideaitzed is 
deprived of the limits ol time and place, and the 
Individual consciousn ess, viz.., 'I am afraid', ' He is 

' aifvBR'f ^ rMHiiifdHHWifes?!!; I ^ 

?TT5raV ?ITB?Tc« 1 tf 

I s?, 
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ofiiild/ 'The enemy ia afreid,' ^The friend is afraid, 
or' A third person is afraid ' b completely lost 
here. Thus at the third stage the sentiment of 
fear being realized in Ihe obsence of ony borriers 
of fit© external world and heightened by our ima¬ 
gination b dlreclly experienced by us as the 
pleaiurable This happens In the case of 

ever? appreciafor who reads that verse. This un/- 
versali^ation o- sentiments is^ therefore# 

not limited to place, time or an Individual, but 
transcends all these bariiers. This is the Idenlifica- 
tion of OUT soul with ihe poetic situation eiperiencsd 
by ourselves through the power of imagination# 
after the obstacle of the sense ol individuality and 
ihe physlcaf world is removed. In the case of the 
audience witnessing the drama this Idealized 

of tear develops into the seniiment of Ihe group 
or community (ffriS), S3 the instincts ( ) handed 

down from iime immemorial are common to all. At 
this time the self-iliumlnant soul, which Is of the 
nature of pare consciousness ( ) aird bliss 

^ siiJtTT) and which llluminales all their mental 
slates, reveals itself in the form of delightful surprise 
{ ^3JTT ) which exhibils Itemor and horripilation on 
ihe body. ^?raT>J aays that this Is the suggestion or 
manlfeslation of ihe pure consciousness of ihe soul, 
ihe veil of ignorance f ) on which hna passed 
away, and that the in union with the 
presenting themselves os mental images are illumi¬ 
nated by the Eternal Seer (wdlj, Jtief objects seen 
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in a dream and silver appearing on tin owing to 
optic illusion In wakefulness are lUiitnlnated by ths 
Eternal Seer in the (illusory) siate. acccrd- 

Ing to pbllosopby. § Though this trenacend- 

enlal raitsh ) Is akin to Ihe relish of 

it is not the absolute eta to of This Ineltabb 

‘w’ ia^ therefore, the suggested sense ( the 

suggestora ( J of which aie the ideall 2 ^ f^TTRS 
etc. Here, it is the alone (hat Is lit to be 

relished, yet the itself fs not Nor can 

the ^>ji^s etc., he individually called fust as 
the ingredients ot e beverage cannot be called a 
beverage. As long as the fsrrlqiTr^ cornea Into con¬ 
tact with the &nj^8 end others, the union of all 
manifests itseK as a sytititslic inworol e^rperrence- 
or the relish of which vanishes when fhal union 
Is dist urbed. As, however, the separateness of the 
and the fa^s is not felt In the realiralion 
of TO, the latter (to) is free from the limitations of 
the fotmer. H is only for the relish of this or a 
ehort liberation from the bonds of ths physical 
world lhal the reed and enjoy poetry again 

and again. It cannot be said that a poem once 
enjoyed Is not enjoyable again and is to be thrown 
away. H is repeatedly read n ot because words In 

^fTirpfTOT 55V ^ 

3Rr:<5TOW'rl 

I TOMTOt^l^TfSR 

-TO*iirrai!, 
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ft convey only an expressed sense wbicli once 
known need not be known again^ but because 
poetfc words are capable of yielding a auggasfed 
sense which is ever new to the approciator. This 
suggested sense Is the the stages In tbo 

reeJizatfon of which are imperceptible ( ), t 

however^ broadly marksj as detailed 
above/ tbjes psycho/og/co/ stages in the leallxa- 
fion of (he in a poem by the reader. The Orst 
stage involves the cognition of the lormal or in- 
teUectual elements oi the ixiem, and serves as a 
means to the second. The second at age consists oi 
the idealization of things in poetiy or drama by 
the power of [meglnation in the reader or spectator. 
The third stage cen be marked as the climax of the 
inexpressible aUectlve (emotional} condition oi 
the reader or spectator. When thus the formal or 
intellectual/ fmagiaaifve and emotional elements of 
a poem blended into one predominant senliaent 
and mekiDa a simultaneous appeal awaken the 
of the reader or spectator, the relish of 
^ Is manifasted as a unity in his heart, leavlog no 
trace oi the constituent elements; and this Is why the 
is called ‘ ' or the suggesled 

sense without imperceptible stages. 

t ft Sir: 5^: | 

B B m * q t*iT!" ffrniflla^^!tr' 

me. 


1 
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H may be nofed here !hat Dr, L A, Hicharda 
reco<jnliQ3 Id hJa * Principles of Dtaraty Cjillclani 
I Chapter XVI) the lollcw'lng six: stages of the 
aesthetic experience derived from a poem r (I) The 
viauaj sensations of the printed words; {11) Tied 
imagery or images very closely associated with 
these sensations; (III) Free imagery or images 
relatively free; IIV) References lo, or 'thinkings 
ofvarious things; { V) Emotions; (VI) Affectjve- 
voUticnal altitudes. The Stages T end II can be 
broadly included in the first stage refened to by 
stages III and IV in his second stogef 
and stages V and VT In hla tbiid stage. This 
comparison will show that Ihe alages marked 
by arfiRgjpr ograe in general with (hose stated 
by Dr. Richardsj though the details given by 
the latter are not mentioned by the former. Yet if 
Will be found that the details of Dr. Richards are 
implied in the three stages referred to by 
It is essenllah however, to remember here the 
difference between the and the 

While ascertaining the exact 
number of stages the following Hontences of Dr. 
Rich arda should be parHculatly noted ; '* The iacts 
upon which speculalione as to the relations between 
Iboughts and the things which they are ' of * have 
been basedi have qs a rule been taken from intro¬ 
spection, But the facts which introspection yields 
are notoriously uncertain, and the special position 
of the observer may well preclude success. Intro¬ 
spection Is competent, in some cases, to discover the 
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relaticns between even fa which fake piece within 
the mlnd^ but cannot by Itaelf give Information as- 
to the reJatlona of these events with the eilemal 
world { p, 1261 — -* — It Is difllotilt to represent 
diaorammatically whal takes place tn thought la 
any satisfactory fashion < p. 131}," f Under such 
ciicumstances it is intmateiial whether the number 
of stages is three or six. On the whole, the mental 
process of aesthetic experience described by 
iRgn' is generally In agreement with the Western 
Psychology. 

It may a !30 be said that the same process 
goes on In the mind of the poet while composing 
a poem, aince he is possessed of the same menial 
outitt, though the affective, cognitive, conalivs and 
fmagtnative elements unified a synthetic whole 
are at worlc in him in a higher degree than In the 
reader. It le worthy of note what Coleridge says 
in hla enlightened expoaltlon of the poet's mind 
It is as follows— 

"The poet, described in ideal perfection, 
brings the whole soul of man into activitr, with 
the subordination of its faculties to each other 
according to their relative worth and dtgnSty. He 
diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, that blends, and 
(as ft were) fuses, each into each, by that synthetic 
and magical power, to which I would exclustvely 
appropriate the name of Imagination. This power, 
first put in action by the will and understanding, 
and retained under their Irremisslve, though gentle 


-f Pfindp[es of Literary Criticism, Chapter XVI. 
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and unnoticed, CiJnirol, reveals itself In the ba- 
Jance or reconcilement of opposite or discordant 
qualities: of sarasnasB with difference; of the qe* 
ceial with the concrete; the idea v/ilh the iiueqe; 
fhe Individual with the representative; the sense of 
novelty and freshness with old and familiar objects; 
a more than usual state of emotion vrith more than 
usual order; Judgment aver awake and steady self- 
possession with enthusiasm and feeling proiomidor 
vehement; end while it blends and harmonizes the 
natural and the artificial, still subordinates art to 
nature; the manner to the matter; and our admira¬ 
tion of the poet to our sympathy with iha poetry... 
Finally, Good Sense Is the body of poetic oeniue. 
Fancy its Drapery, Motion its Life, and Jmadnation 
the Soul that is everywhere, and in each; and forms 
all Into one graceful and InteJilgent whole. " 

—Biographis Liteiario, Chapter XIV. 

It is worth rsmemberlng that fhe mental process 
up to ihe limit of the actual realization of ^ can be 
described in psycholcoical terms; and !he same 
bos bean done by wfimgiT from whom the Wesfem 
critics and psychologists do not seem to differ. But 
even the modern psychology Is unable to expound 
the actual relish of as experienced by the reader 
or the poet, and cannot proceed beyond uni ng 
merely the words ' Aeslhellc PJaesuie ‘ or * Poettc 
Altitude Mo indicate it. The fact is that the very 
moment we begin to think, ' What Is this relish ? * 
or' I am enjoying that relishthe vanishes. Thla 
awarenoas is really an impediment in the realJzatfoti 
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of whfiFa Ihe Knower and tfc© Knovm become 
one. Wa may enteiioin lha above thouQhte isfoi^ 
and olter that Ineffabla state, but they con never 
be dli^ly Indicative of the experience of 
The reason why psychology Is inodequat* to ks- 
pound the actual relish of w is that It has limited 
its own scope particulsrfy to the conscious states 
(Affection, Cognition and Conaticnl of the mind, and 
even if it has recently begun to seek the aid of the 
' Unconscious' for the explanation of I he ocnsclous 
behaviour, yet it cannot explain the definite 
nature ond limits of the ' UnconsciousMoreover, 
Western literary critics like I, A, Richards have 
lately begun to apply psychology to Uterature and 
Literary Criticism. Under such circumstances it 
would be umviae to seek the eiclusive eid of 
psychology for explaining aesthelio experjenoea. 
If poetry aspires to transcend the physical as wall 
as the menta] planes, how can it rest solely on 
peychology for the elLicldatlon of alt the facts of 
its experience ? Shelley says,"A poet participates In 
the eternal, the infinite end the one; as for as re¬ 
lates to hla conceptions, time and place end number 
are not,"—{A Defence of Poetry J. Is it not then 
natural for poets and literary critics to rely on 
philosophy in matters where psychology falls? Is 
not Coleridge's brilliant exposition of the 'Creative 
Imagination' in his ' Biographie Lileraria' based on 
philosophy ? Does be not again harmonize poetry 
with philosophy fay saying; *' No man was aver yet 
a great poet, without being at the same time a pro- 
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found philosopher " ? offer fully supplying 

the paychoIogloaJ eatpodllon of the Inward aesthetic 
experience of (he reader^ depends upon philosophy 
Id the lost resort, and oil later critics up to 
have followed him Jn this respect. Particularly 
has clarified doctrina by adding 

that Ibis aesthetic e^tperfenco fs [pure 

consciousness free from the veil of tonorancel or 
that it is mfljm?! I iUumuiafed by Iba Eternal Seer f. 
When this is a perfectly scientific explanation and 
the lest word on the actual aesthstts experience, 
it is nothing less than shortsightedness to rejeef It, 
Why, the notad authom of Sanskrit Poetics not only 
avail themselves of the philosophy, but also 
of the like sfteiOT, h?r end as we 

have formerly dealt with la detalhBranched ol human 
knowledge ore always correlated; and It Is only 
for the convenience of treatment that we specify 
them as different sciences. !i these facts ore taken 
into account, it appears unjiml lo blame the 
Sanafcrif oritJcs for giving a philosophical aspect to 
their expoaiUoa of the pcettc {aesthetio) experience, 
when ft is quite evident that even ihe Western poets 
and critics have done the same. Of course, In addl* 
tion to the abovean^, the modem psychology ought 
to be applied to literature and literary criflcism as 
a valuable elcL Its limitaffons, however, should 
never ba lest sight of, jus I as Ihe Umltallons of the 
«bove have never been ignored by the ancient 
Sanakrit critics. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In this general survey of the Hindu MeihodO'' 
Icgy v /0 have found that the methods of teaching 
handed down by oral tradition for several gen a ra¬ 
tions and followed by the Shastrts up to this time 
are corroborated by the mutually acknowledged 
lingustlc theories ol the Hindu schools of thought 
and by the actual records of these methods of ez- 
planatton In the commentary llterelure in Sanskrit 
Wo have, therefore^ traced this Methodology in 
the oral tiadition ol the Shastrle as well as In Ihs vast 
range oi Sanskrit Iteraiurer so as to preserve the 
best parla of il lor future use in study and teaching* 
Furfher, while entering into the defaJls we have 
discovered that the chief characteristics of this 
General Methodclogy are the diatinctness end 
unity of purpose^ the Causal Relation of things, the 
means ol proof (utnor), the enumeratten, classllicalion 
and definition ol categories or topics of discussion, 
and the organisation of subordinate and principal 
elements or parts and the whole of a sublect. These 
features have bean found by compariEcn to be 
conuntm to the Eastern as well as Western Meihodo- 
logy, which has, ihereiore, been prominently 
cma/yiico-aynfhef/d It will, there¬ 

fore, be frequently noticed that all the preceding 
sections dealing with the methods of various 
( dlniuj, eift?!, etc.) and with the 

mental process of verbal oomprehenslon ( ^ 

described by them are, as ft were, united with the 
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common bond o( this analyiicO’-syntbatlc aspeci or 
Into an organized whole* 

We have then shown that both the Eastern 
Logic and the Western Logic boy® largely contribut¬ 
ed lo the development of the General Methodologr/ 
though the comparison of the Eastern and Western 
psychology has disclosed to ua the fact lhal psycho¬ 
logy has played no small part in that development. 
We have then seen that the Eastern psychology 
compares favourably with the Western psychology^ 
has conduced to the developmeiit of the principles 
of education according to the Oriental oulbok^ and 
has contribulsd much to the theory of " literary 
criticism' and Ihe apprecJalion of literature by 
propounding the theory of as in ttots 
I n this content we have also suggested that some 
of tenets of dramaturgy can be applied with 
advantage to the science of teaching. 

In the comparison of the Eastern and Western 
Logic we have diflcovered fhai Induction Ls not the 
privileged province ol the Western Logic alone, but 
that It corresponds to the f the process of 

arriving at ihe invariable concomitance) and is 
Implied in the * deduciive“inductIvo' syUoglsm as 
propounded by the Indian Logic (), Then after 
showing that corresponding to the general methodo- 
logy some common methodical forms of literature 
have come Into esdstenoe in Sanskrit, we have 
turned to the methods oi the ag^T, dlghJl and 
which exemplify the common characteristics of the 
general methodology. Those methods have, as we 
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beve demonstrated, been deyeloped according io 
the nature ( Kominal Style) oi the Sanskrit language 
end the divergent theories upheld by each systetnof 
thought. Again, we have bean able to disclose Ihet 
even though those methods are ancient, they bear a 
striking resemblance to the psychological maShodfl 
of studying and teaching language as recently 
developed and recognized by all in the West. In 
India too Logic Is particularly lound to have helped 
the methodical development of the linguistic prlnci' 
piss of vijj and Efrsi^, which are not aectaiian 
or limited to the tbat propound them, but 
have been accepted as the general principles o/ 
themeihad ofinlerpretoiicn even by the hbe 
theetc.,which have again derived lor their 
own exposition much assistance from Ihe Eastern 
psychology. Particularly theand the have 

harmonized ihe logical principles ot 
gm () end iphiti ) as well as ibe psycho- 
Jogtcal principles of the UpanlBhads, the Tfffif'i— 
system and the dramaturgy ol ths * synthetic 
whole. Both these are, thexetore, the promi¬ 
nently advocating the Synthetic Aifefhod of study. 
Since the as a general science ^ ) 

with its deductive-inductive aspect, has influenced 
all other sn^,lt has been shown to conduce to the 
development ol the criticol OF scientllic methods 
of study. Again, the combination of end 

uinw has ilaelf made for the correlation ol studies 
and testifies to ihe existence oi the Comporof/vo 
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MMcd ta .nctal Indta, tiouob ,te modem 
Hliioncoi Method does not seem to have eiieted 
la ancient IJmes. 

^Almost all the ?n5TS recognize the four imr^a of 
viz., Utqsi, and ^ts?, ol which 

*he (verbal feaWmony) to emphasized more 

iban others in !he Geueno/Sc/ence oi Interpmta- 
formulated by the mutual help of the theories 
° '•^1 and uimu. The common linguistic 

principles Included under Ihe vjder ssr^jiUTP, have 
not only been theorefioa//y dealt with in detail by 
the Indian systems of thought, but have been 
pmcii^hy ^tnployed in the oral explanations 
(teachmg) and written explanations (comment. 
a^3 ) oi Intellecfuol and ©motional Bubjecis s. 

and The practical application of the 

taterpretafive methods of t(T, and mrpii Is e»i. 
danced by the Sanskrit commenfarles following the 
methoda of sir^r^if and the various charao- 

leiifllics of which have been revealed by us in the 
light of the modem principles of language- tea china, 
so^at the ancient method of In its modi- 
lied form should find general acceptance in schcaols 
and colleges as the reformed method of teaching 
Sanskrit 

As the Ja diaUnelly analyllco- 

synlhetic in oharacfer, culminatingaatura 11 yin the 
Mailing of the purport' Ihe 

Uminary UngulsUc principles that faU under the 
and lead us to the * » have been 
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pfeaented to deteUj dlecovering at each step tbfiif 
fAilosophical, psychological and educailonal impli- 
cation a In comparison with the Western psycho- 
IcQVf principles of language-study end their edu* 
cational bearings. It is with this particular end in 
view Ihei the linguistic theories ( Sections XI-X.VI) 
of the 

and X and 3 ?t5?hR«E 9 have 

been set forth after organizing end bringing out in 
reliei their scattered psychological thoughts about 
the process of verbal compTehenilon ( ) 

and omitting thefr heir-split ting distinctions un- 
necessary tor the purpose in hand. Various views of 
the Hin du schools of thought about the ‘ ’ 

( Expression} and ' the import of words ' have then 
been detailod and compared with similar ones 
as esplained by the Western psychology, so 
as to accentuate their importance in language- 
leaching. In all this treatment snflicisnt atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the difference to be 
observed while teaching Sanskrit to the students of 
elementary, intermediate and advanced stages. The 
principles of ?r^rErr and verbal comprehension being 
based on the mental process of onolysis Andsyuths- 
sis lead us ultimately to the principles of 
(Purport),which is pxedeminantly conceitied with the 
synthesis of the Individual meaning of words. Hence 
the psychological process involved in this aynthesis 
according to the Hindu Bcboob of thought has been 
expounded after hemonlzlng the divergent vlwa. 
U has also been pointed oul that all these linguistlo 
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pnndples fnoludlng ihe are as much useftil 

tn undersfandJng Jhe imjHed sens© of ihe prose 
malarial studied at the acbool stage as in defemiin. 

Ihe purpori ol the htghlsr inteJI^tna! subjects 
dealt with la and studied at the higher atagei 
and Ihey can be employed as much in the feacbina 

ol ianguage and literalure at both the stages as la 

the ^H^tudy of ihe 

The undeMtanding of the ptiiporf depends 
much on the uninterrupted comprehension of the 
uniflad sens© oi words, which convey either an ex¬ 
press (?r*3? ) or implied ( m ) meaning. After Ib^ 
treatment of and therefore, we have 

dealt with which arigea from the Jncompatibillfy 
of ascertaining (he purport (\ That alt 
Hindu schools ol thought except that of the sfpm- 
recognise only the fwo foncf/ons of and 
^t, is the Indication of the fact that the knowledge 
of both of them ia indispensable to the eludy and 
teachmg of ih© inner meaning of prose worb and 
baa also been accepted by the 
we come to know that ^ involves even 
a eubller aspect of' fancy' and emoUon. It natural¬ 
ly iMds us to uaa Home figures of speech and 
partly culminates in which Is prominently an 

emotional process, and which has been recognized 
only fay (h© Bm^ipRis as the third /unction. The 
biowledae of ©nd of the mental procens 

b^ind its employment Is as much necessary for 
the oppreciofion of the inner aapects of poetry 
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for the uoderstandlng of Intellectual subjects and 
Theise Intellectual and ezootfonai aspects 

of ftaprr therefore, been purposely set forth, 
since the knowledge of both is very useful in the 
study and teaching of literature and grss- Further, 

the special function of the realtza- 

tion of le have been treated of M detail, with exam¬ 
ples, in the light of the Western psychology and 
Eastern philosophy, alter taking into acoounl the foot 
that theii knowledge is indispetiseble to the syn- 
tbetlc study and teaching a{ poetry. We have 
shown that though both the functions of and 
result In the synthesis of meaning, they differ 
widely in their effects on the rssders' or students*^ 
minds. The elleol of the former is inlellectuaJt 
while lhal of the latter £a manlfesily emot/ono/, 
since the latter develops intor?. The detaiEed treab 
menl of end ^rris, therefore, calculated,to contri* 
bute to the successful teaching of poetry as well as 
to the synfheffc criticism of Sanskrit literature. We 
have attempted in this context todescrlboj as far as 
possible, the paychologlcal process of the realiza¬ 
tion of or the aesthetic experience by comparing 

the views of the Eastern end Western crittcs, it has 
then been suggested that ' synthetic literary crift- 
cism' in Sanskrit would assume o definite form, if tha 
theories of end with their originally syntbetio 

character would be supported by psychology as 
well as philosophy, Eastern and Western. 

These aeathatfc principles ol literary criticism, 
which ere paiiicularly useful at the advanced stage 
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clsiud^IngSanakrit IXferalurS/ ars also calculated lo 
enlighten the teachers of Sanskrit on the emotion^ 
al approach to be made by them while teaching 
the appreciation of pcclrv. In other words/ the 
teachers of Sanskrit being equipped with ihe know- 
ledge of arm, and re, ehould be keenly 

allre to the implied () and suggested () 
senses of words In sentences or passageSir should 
either tell them to students or explain them through 
quest/ona as framed according to the 
and should always aim at the synlhBfic teaching of 
literature and the enhancement of Much, of 
course, depends on the general apprecfatiTe atti¬ 
tude, keen sensltfyeneas and liveliness, which are 
inborn In some teachers, but which can be deve¬ 
loped lo some extent in others by the deep, con¬ 
tinuous and varied reading of Sanskrit literature In 
the light of Poetics- It is with this practical aim 
that and see have been particularly dis¬ 

cussed along with their psychological bearings, 
which have been newly revealed here. 

Now the theories of srINtliriiMTS] and 
previous to the above topics will show teach era 
how Sanskrit should be taughl at the Initial and 
advanced stages respectively; those of the relation 
of ^ Thought and Language * and of wdi 

elucidate how the 'direct bond' between a wcid 
and on idea can be eslablished according to the 
Hindu out Jock, and how words should be taught; 
and those oi aim will be helpful in the Jeaohing of 
the syathGtic meaning of literary passages. One 
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ihlnq muat be borne in mind Ehet Ihe prinolplee of 
and(iitqif will facUltate only IheundeMfond/ng 
ol tifereture, v^hlle ihoae of rtyujf peril ally y- and 
those of E^ffRT end TO wholly, will help Ihe cppra- 
<aatioa of the seme> Thus we have not only detailed 
the meihods of teaching Sanskrit at the Initial 
etege, but also those of teaching the and 

UtaTature at the higher stage, so as to inaintam the 
continuity of the psychological method ol 
at ell tha alagas* 

It is worth remembering that the commcnly 
recognized linguistic principles of end 

gtpor as formulated by tbe^ 5 ?us, rftirra^a ond 
respecUvety have been accepted and synthesized 
by the for the interpretation of the Upa* 

nishedic philosophy, and algo by Ihasrrst^R^s for 
iheprccf/co/ purpose of the appreciation of poetry. 
With the same practical end In view the 
have not only availed themselves of the Iheoiles of 
the above echooTs of thought regarding and 

but after harmonizing them they have made 
original ccniribiitions to the linguistic science in 
general and to the Poetics in particular by ex¬ 
pounding the theory of to ond in the light of 
the and systems. Again, it is noteworthy 

that side by side with the exposition of the theory 
ol poetry the have also dealt with the 

proct/ce of poetry by writing works on the training 
o/ poefs, in whose pursuit of composing poetry 
they desire to oiler aid by means ol the ptttciiaal 
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kiOis embodied fn theJrowii works^ thouigli His 
doubtiul whether a poet can be mode in Ihis way* 
Among such works on Ihe training o{ po&ts 
we Jind the end ^l 4 %vdT)Ttvr 

oi the oi eififfif and the 

of and the ^isqtfiingr of 

When all these attempts have been made bj 
our worlhy ancestors in Sanskrit literature. It is not 
unnolural for us to proceed a step further and 
extend the practical applicattons of all the above 
theories to the science of teaching, fay suggesting 
reforms in Sanskrit leaching on the fundamental 
basis of the Hindu Methodology in its combinailon 
with the Western Methodology. 1! is with ihis prao 
lical purpose In view that by mainly adopting the 
Comparative Method and the psychological ap¬ 
proach we have so far traced the principles of the 
Hindu Methodology, which is fraught with educa¬ 
tional Implications. The aim of all this comparative 
and psychological approach is manifestly lo supply 
a sound th&oretico! and practtcal basis lor the 
study and leaching oi Sanskrit from beginning to 
end. We have here attempted to supply this basis 
after taking into account the oonjJnaJ ^ \ 

character of the Sanskrit language. It is now high 
time io bring this Hindu Methodology into practice 
for the purpose ot the Jnfejis/ve and eifensive 
Btudy and teaching of the Sanskrit language and 
literature, when we see similar at tempts being made 
to the West to base language^teacfamg on psycho¬ 
logy and linguistics. 
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Thoffi is no douBt that tho obcvA principles ol 
anti sq^RT «r® elreddy Itnown by 
the Shastria and Ihat they are studied by hl^baT 
students ol Sanattjl in Arts CoUegea. Now in the 
case ot the Shaatits It may be said that Ihoudh they 
possess in general a comparative outlook with re* 
gard lo the Hindu gT«ra like the tfiirifFT, rr and 
others^ many oJ them being unacquainted with. 
English ore not In a position to conipone their ovra 
principles with similar Western principles and real¬ 
ize the value ol their own ones; while though the 
Sanskrit studenls in Aits Colleges or graduates ot 
the UtiivsTsity study In outifne the above lingulsUo 
principles In works like the they do not 

aeem to have realized thetr psychological and edu¬ 
cational implications, since many ol them study end 
teach them only for the sake of examinations^ and 
do not know the Western psychology and principles 
of language-study so as to adopt a comparative view 
ol the Eastern end Western principles. Even though 
some people possess the knowledge oi the Western 
psychology and science of teaching, yet on account 
oi general apathy towords Sanskrib they have not 
cared to study Sanskitt with Interest and assiduity 
and to see whether the Eastern principles can be 
compared with the Western ones. It is due to this 
general apathy that even the lovers ot Sonskrtt 
have perhaps been card ad away by the general 
Impression that Sanskrit literature contains scanty 
material as regards methodology and methods of 
teaching. Nor have they found it worth while to 
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Investtgaia loio the dsioils of the oral traditions of 
the Shastria. This is why (he lovers of Sanekrit have 
tried, with good intentioRS of course, io Introduce 
reforms with favourable reBults In Sanskrit teaching 
on the Jinee laid down by the Wesfein authorities 
for thereiormad teaching of clasAjcal languages like 
Qreek and Latin, There is, of course, no harm in 
adopting foreign methods t e. g, the CbriVersattonal 
or Direct Method) if they ore beneficial psttlculatly 
to pupllst htil it is certainly better to drav^ upon the 
natural resources of our own sell, to atnalgamals 
them wiih good things In the West Jor the purpose of 
achieving better leanlts, thon to resort exclusively 
to the loreign things. Although the public in gs* 
nerai is sceplical about the efficacy o1 those 
Western methods, we aver, on the basis of the 
Hindu Methodology detailed so far and ol our 
own experience, lhal some of those methods, 
with modlftcatlons suited to the nature oi the 
Sanskrit language and our culture, are calculated 
prove beneficlaL We shall, of course, support 
the modem methods of leaching Sanskrit in many 
respects by suggesting a similar procedure to be 
adoptnsd fay teachers in their lessons in the class' 
yat the main unattempted wort that we have done 
so fer is that of supplying a sound theoretical faanj n 
tor that pradloal procedure from the Oriental point 
of view. We have, therefore, attempted so far to 
troce siroilaT methods m the oral IraditionB of the 
Shastris as welt as to ih# actual records of them 
(e. g, ^aatffsr) in the commentary lltersture to 
Sonskrlt, Moreover, we have supplied the fheoreficol 
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and paychologlcal baolijrouiid ol theae mglhode 
as found in the common linguiaitc theories of the 
various Hindu schools of thought. 

Our comparison of the Eastern Methodology 
With the Weatem one will, doubtless, prove that 
the former is In no way inferior to the letter, but is 
more fundamental and subtle from the philosophical 
end psychological points cf view. Again, it will be 
repeatedly noticed that the Hindu Bchoole of thought 
too have Iheir own psychological ideas, on the basie 
of which they propound their Hnguistlciheones and 
try to eicpiain the procees of verbal comprehension. 
We have, therefore, not solely depended upon a 
particular Sanskrit work in the task cf our com- 
pariBon, but have assiduously searched for such 
linguistic psychology fa the Sanskrit works of dif¬ 
ferent schools of thought by selecttng similar topics 
in allj by noting Binularity or contrast in their treat- 
menl, and at last by comparinQ those topics with 
the Weatem thoughts corresponding to them. 
Much matter, therefore, that la not given in ihe 
usual text-bocks will be found to hove been reveal* 
ed by us from a new point of view, The general 
manner oi treatment of the Eastern principles of 
language and poetry as adopted her© Is first to 
reproduce them with exampleg In elosa con- 
fortnlly with the different Hindu schools of 
thought and then !o reveal, along with our own 
thoughts» their psychological and educational 
Implications in the light of the psychology, 
prrlnclples of language-study and theories of 
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poftliy in Ihd West. It will thus be noticed 
that thouoh the same old principles ofqr, and 
SMNr cr and have been repro' 

duced fay Ufl, yet they have faean looked at from a new 
fcomparailve J and practical point of Tlew^ Of 
course, no small amount of mental effort is required 
for a fhorouqh grasp of those obatniao Eastern 
principles and also for their orqanked reproduction 
with the view of preserving the rich thoughts of the 
past for future use and facilitating the understand, 
ing of novices, Tel a more distinctive feature than 
their reproducllon would perhaps be their per- 
sistenl study, concenlrated reflection and mental 
organization with a definite purpose, L e., with the 
Gomparallve, psychological and educational out¬ 
look, and aUo their presentation from the same 
standpoint, so as to obtain fruitful results in Sans¬ 
krit teaching. It la for the worthy judges to decide 
how far we have succeeded in this attempt. 
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Sanskrit literature evinces tendenoies towards 
minule enelysie ol fscts end lo^cal oi^sni^elion of 
thoughts. These choree ter i&tios of methodology are 
djstincti? observable in all the branches of know* 
ledge to which Hindus have substantially contribut¬ 
ed. The development ol the diilerent Shastras was 
chiefly due to this methodology; ior* the word 
'Shasfra' signifies nothing less than syatemafizatlon 
of knowledge. Although the Shostres era logical in 
their (reatmenh we need not suppose that the pro¬ 
vince of psychoJogy altogether ©scaped the atten¬ 
tion of Hindus. Many woiks in Sanskrit Uteratura 
beer testimony to scattered thoughts on psychology^ 
which, however, were not unified into a separata 
science in the modern sens© of the term. The 
psychology oi Ih© group also received due attention 
in the sdence of dramaturgr# which had highly 
developed and specially treated oi the practical 
principles and ways of heightening the interest of 
the audience. The attifude of apathy towards 
Sanskrit language and lUerature Is responsible for 
the general Impression Shat Hindus had little to 
contribute to methodology and methods of teaching. 
The study of original Sanskrit works, howaverf 
sometimes reveals to ua Illuminating Ideas on me- 
thods of teaching. Fraclical psychology has found 
enough scope tn the treatment of emollons and 
sentiments in dramaturgy. 
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Ths acienco oi phonetics developed fn the 
and to such an extent in Sanskrit 

that It hen been tnetrumental In preserving the 
pristine purit? ol that language up to the present 
day. If correct prcntrodation isnot properly ottead* 
ed to in the teaching of Sanskrit it js not Sanskrit 
that is taught but a corrupt form oi language like 
PT^s, which owed their rise to corrupt pronun ci el ion. 
The importance of correct pronunciation and good 
reading was much stressed by Sanskdl wrltere on 
phonetics^ end valuable suggestions on expressive 
reading and recitation were made in detail In the 
Clfjral^irsi^, the of ¥Rg and the of 

They compers favourably with similar 
suggestions in English books on phoneticSj end are 
aa helpful to teachers ot languagea as to aclors on 
the Stage. It must, however, be remembered that 
though dramatic apUhjde is a great asset to a 
teacher, it Is needless for him to aspire after as much 
proficiency In histrionics as fs demanded of actols 
on the stage. t|?r¥#5 In hla clearly 

distinguishes between arf 'tj^ g or reciters who re* 
presented the feelings by words alone and 

who were leachers'of aclors and managers 
of the stage. Teachers are here to assume the role 
of rtrfs^res, not of end conduct their reading 

and recitation in an expressivia manner. It Is here 
proposed to put together those stray suggestions in 
an organlred form for the use of teachers. 

The alter dealing with the inleinal 

and external effort required for producing sounda 
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locates the letters of elj classes in the mouth end 
shows how they are to be correctly articulated* 
According to the the matter to be read or 

rectted consists of words which are divided into 
several parts; as vowels, consonants. Sandhis or 
euphonic combi n a lions, coaG-teraoinations, noons, 
verbs, prepositfons, Indeclinables, compounds, and 
nominal as well os verbal deilvottves* Gestures 
periormsd In combination wifh these words In sen-* 
fences axe colled 

Now, the charecterfsties of Qood reading and 
recitation, according to are seven musical 

notes, three places or organs of utterance, four 
accents, two varieties ni intonation, six ecnbelljflh* 
ments and six auxiliaries. 

/. Notes~Th& Esven musical notes are 

and which are used 
as bosic sounds to express different sentiments. 
For Instance, ijHtii and v 3 tT ore employed as 
notes to eipreas humour and erotic seniiment 
( fl??f and and to represent the 

sentiments of heroism, wrath and surprise ( dk 
apd and to reveal pathos 

and to show terror and repulsion 
and ^iKTie). 

//. -Pfoces*The three places or organs of utter¬ 
ance are the chest or lungs, the throat or glottis 
end the head or palate in which originate the low 
( ), middle, (irar) and high ( m ) pilches while 

modulating the voice. When a person is at a dis- 
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fence, we speak wHh him In a high pitch; whap ho 
is Doi far off, wo speak tn a middJe pitch; and when 
ho is very near, we apeak in a iow pitch, fn ordi¬ 
nary apHBch wo mako use oJ Ih© middle pitch; but 
in reading and recitation, a eentence should gano- 
rally start in a low pitch from the chest, should 
rise to a high pitch towards the palate or head and 
ahould stop at the middle pitch En the throat. In 
reading poetry poasossed of Ih© voice should 
be brought to a low pitch; in reading poetry con¬ 
taining aItTO j the voice should bo raised to a high 
pilch and th© poetry oI n general typo should b© 
road with lower and higher pitches in succession, 
!IL j4ccen/s'-Tho lour accents are 
and As their use prevails parttcuIarTy in 
Ihe Vadfc Sanskrit, their consideraUon is ol lilll© 
concern to those who are inora interested in 
Classical Sanskrit. 

hit onai} on--yta<j who in hts ^[sqt^qffTi has 
dealt with intonation In detail, says that intona¬ 
tion or sEij is a quality of esprasaive reading and 
that H serves to bring out Ihe proper sense of 
a literary passage. The reader should make us© 
of intonation in his reading with due attention 
to the three styles ol composition, viz,, the 
which Is lucid and perspicuous, the which 
is lull ol lengthy compounds, and Ihe 
which la mid-way between the two, Thera are 
two main varieties of intonation, viz., anj 

. The intonation which ezpr eases expectancy 
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on account ol the incomplalenssa ot aensa tn a 
sentence^ Js colled It shows that the sense of 

a Ben fen CO is not complete unless another Bentancs 
Is asaumad to follow it. When another sentence is 
thus supplied^ the Intonation required to shovr that 
the sense Is complete, is called The 

(Expectant intonation} can still further be 
subdivided into three varieties to express an objec* 
Uon, 0 question end a conjeclure; while the 

( Non-expectant intonation J also can be sub¬ 
divided Into ihree varieties to denote a statement, 
on ana war and a decision. The same sentence can be 
shown to be complete or incomplete simply by the 
uae oj proper intonalion. Thus the change of into¬ 
nation employed In the same sentence implying an 
objection, a question and a conjecture, can be made 
to imply a statement, an answer and a decision 
respectively. This being the case, the two main 
varieties of intonation with fhelr subdivisions are 
mutually related. There are other countless varfetlea 
of Intonation, which are devoid of any mutual rela¬ 
tion, but which express several subtle emotions.They 
denote acceptance, entreaty, iJdioule, consent or 
approval,Bf{frmation,conceelment of feellng 0 ,eorrovr 
or repentance, roughness, encouragement, ardent 
desire or eagerness, dosjiondency or disgust, etc. 

More then one ol the vortous Intonatlona can 
be combined in several ways in a sentence or verse 
to express various emotions. The use of Intcnatloir 
is not only prevalent in ordinary speech, but it 
reigns supreme even in Shastras, and it is, as It 
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wato, (ha Ufa of poetry* Intonation allied with 
llawlesa pronunciation nol only rave ala chanoa In 
zneanlnQ^ hut also unfolds lb© skill of a tfafned per¬ 
son In expressive acting* A poet^ tharelorSi should 
coinpMB poetry and an intelligent reader should 
road it in such a manner^ Ihal the reading would 
shed a new light on lb© minds oj hearais. An adept 
Jh the poeilc art might compose poetry in any way 
likes; but be^ whose speech is accomplishscb 
jcnowa how to read« Just as good voice is Ihe result 
of repeated practice In the previcus bfith/ so ©i^ 
cellence In leading is alfafned after many bfrtbs. 

£izihellishmenis — The six embelliEbmants 
{ J which lend charm and colour to read^ 
Ing and redtaHon ere the varieties ol the three 
pitches and as stated above. Thus^ tb© 

high pitch (grt) can bo subdivided into 5^ and 
the low pilch (rp^) into and ifl^^ and the 
middle one ( j into ^ and 

The SQundj which 1 b synonymous with Ih© 
tin ot high pilch, fs produced in the heed or palate 
and Is used whli© speaking with a person at a 
distance or calling hitn, while expiesalng aBfonlsh-^ 
meet or frightening another person, and la an 
exchange of hoi words. The sound also rises 
from the head or palate, but being higher than 
ot (iRj St is used to act a quarreL debate^ refutation, 

d© hr turn, violence, exposluJafioti, anger, beioism, 
haughtiness or harshness of words. 

The Jow fioutid ( ) cornea out of the cheat 

or lungs and {« used lo express despair, fattguo# 
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hesitation or fear, anxieiv. pUlahle oondition, 
tmeaainesSi sickness^ wounded slalej awoontnQ o* 
dninianneaa. The sound which also comae out 
oI the chest is lower than the jrt. It represents 
speech in a normal slate of mind or signifies afckness; 
fatigue^ fear, swooning, etc,, la an extreme form. 

The ’Tt sound, a variety of Ihe middle pitch 
^ is produced rapieHy in the throat or glottis 
to show stumbling, whirling seiiaation, lust, fear, 
ahivering, vexation, etc,, and io communicate an 
eifair which is not secret. The other variety of the 
middle pitch la the tone, which is produced 

slowly In the gloltis to express amour, eonjeclure, 
deliberalion, Indignaiion. jealcuay, lisping, bashtul- 
ness or shame, anxiety, threalening, wonder, fault¬ 
finding, and prolonged displeasure. 

Several permutalions and combinations of these 
embellishments of pitch and intonation can be made 
in reading to show blendings of difierent sentiments. 
Thus while dramatizing the sentiments of love, hu¬ 
mour and pathos, intonation vrith the pitch 

should be used: while expressing the sentiments of 
heroism, wrath and wonder, the pitch ofintonallon 
should bo and 3 ^, and whilo suggesting fear 
or disgust, the pitch should be and rfN". These 
combinations being too minute to be enumerated, 
mere theorizing in this matter b of lass value than 
practice. Keen observation of human behaviour 
and repeated practfce in Ihis ImilaUvo art can 
impart skill in the blendings of dlIferent sentiments. 
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VL Auxiliaiies^'L&sM-f, (he aii auxiliaries of 
readint; ( are the brealt or pauae 

f^), resonance (grist emphaBia (f^)^ phrasJn<y 
{ aigsrtr ihe upward glide of voice (and the 
downward glide (a^). 


(1) Pouifr—The break or pause is to be made 
with a definSle purpose according to the complstion 
ol meaning either In a sentence or oiler letters 
varying in number ficm one to four- These purposeiol 
or psychologicat pauses, which are the exponents 
of meaning, shoiiid be differentiated from the 
pauses ( ) In prosody. So, not only In the read¬ 

ing of prose but also In the recitation of poetry^ 
ettenlion should be paid more to the psychological 
than to the metrical pauses- 


Hffort should bo made to show (hess pauses 
along with gestures ( qifirrrfiRq \ Since gestures 
bring out the senes of a passage in full relief. 
Gestures in reading and recitation consist of tho 
niovemfint of hands and eyes along with the pauses 
indicating the sense. While expressing the senti* 
monm of herolffm and wrath, the hands ahouTd be 
In the petition ot slrild^ with a weapon- while 
showing the senilmentB repulsion, they should be 
contracted as if in contempt; while representing hu¬ 
mour and pathos, ihey should be stretched accord- 
ing to th€ purpose of those trentlments' 

and while acting the senlimanto of astonishment 
and fear, (hey ahould aland atlll as if in amazement 
and terror reapacbirely- Thua the movement of 
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hands allied with pauses and emhelltshments elds 
the definite comprehension of meaning. 

We may then say in general that pauses are to 
be used either after Inflected words or after ike 
completion oi meaning. In ihe case of an un* 
usually lengthy compound, however, breaks or 
pauses are to be made ailer as many members of 
that compound as can be uttered in a single breath. 
Care, of course, must be taken to utter the com* 
pound in such a way that Its individual members 
ere distlnotly shown without breaking their unity 
as a componud. But in all ether cases, the sense 
alone would decide v/here one should pause. 

The next question arises as to bow long the 
reader should pause according to the sense. Broadly 
speaking, if despair. Intolerance or change of mood 
Is to be shown, and if a question la to ^ put, the 
pause should be made for about eight seconds. But in 
the caaa of other sentiments, the length of the 
pause should vary according to the sense from 
eight to forty-eight seconds. Even if a letter before 
the pause is long the pause should not be 

unduly Isngthened* 1. e., the length of that pause 
ehould not exceed forty-eight seconds. In the 
recitation of poetry, the pauses In a particular 
metre should be decided with due attention (o the 
sentiments therein. The reader should not corrupt 
words in his reading, nor recite a verse in a wrong 
metre, pause where be ought not to, not read'> 
without emotion and intonation. In good recUalion 
verses are set to proper tunes, with due regard tc. 
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■the length of the pame/ beats of time (^11?!)^ rhythm 
{ ^ ) and completeness of senses 

(2J ^esono/ice—The voice should be so used 
wlfh ease and charm that the whole place, where 
reading or recitation fa going on, should resound 
with it. This Is, of course, to be accomptUbed with 
due consideralion to the other characteristics of 
gocd reading and to the heighterung of the main 
sentiment ( cmlW? ) with the help of fleeting emo¬ 
tions 

(3) Eiupbasis ( ^Woida as well as clauses 
in a sentence should be read with proper emphasis 
according to their re la live importance, so that 
monotony in speech or reading might be avoided. 
-Forethought will have to be devoted to the ascer¬ 
tainment of the places needing emphasis. 

(4) Phrasing ( J_A word or words are 

to be grouped with the preceding or following onee 
to suit the meaning of a passage. This is called 
* phrasing ' in English; and It depends as much 
upon the grammattcel construction of a sentence 
as upjon breath. For instance, adiecllves should be 
-grouped with their substantives and adverbs with 
their verbs. Generally, fn the construction of a 
-Sanskrit sentence the compound, doing the 
work of an adjective, predominates. If many such 
adieClives of considerable length follow one 
another, the grouping of words, as shq^n above, 
'Will not be possible. The reader should, in Ibts 
'Case, atop a Uttla and connect the preceding 
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adjgcfive Immediafely ^ith the foUovring ooe in 
such a wav all such adjectives together jasigbt 
be taken to belong to the ssrae part ot speech and 
then grouped with their substantive. 

In ' phrasing ‘ the c}ues1ion ot observing 
Satidhfs sets in. In the reading ot poetr? many 
Saudhis are observed Jor tear that the rules oi 
prosody might be violated. But in the reading of 
prose as well as in Speech, are rarely observed 
even by the reputed Shaatrls. This practice oi Ihe 
Shasirts is corrobdraled by a well-known Sanskrit 
verse t which says that the Sandhi, In an inilected 
word, between a root and its prefix, and in a com* 
pound, is compulsory (); while in a sentence it 
is oplional, i. e-, it depends upon the speaker's will. 
From Jhis nJe we may generalize that between 
the different words of a sentence need not be 
observed. In order that our reading might be inte¬ 
lligible to the heareifl. We may still further aay 
that in the reading of a pas sage, Ihe guick and 
ready separation of apsts in the v/ords of a sentence 

tesUiies to the better understanding of the reader. 

however, must be observed in reading 
and speech, since the Idea of organic unity or one¬ 
ness is always implied in an Inflected word, a root 
with its prefix, and a compound. In the observation 
of assimilation of sounds lakes piece and 

It further helps the reader to simplify the artlcula- 
tio n of letters (vowels and coascnaBta], The separa- 

^ a *81 ii 
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lion of oven tu Ihe three vsileties abovo 
epeolfied, is arflficial ond not oatjch conducive to 
the comprefaensfon of meanitio.^ It may then be 
etated In Qeneral that are useful more for the 
purpose of wriUnQ than that of reading end spBaking' 

f5-6j /n/fez/on—Both and together 

ere called ' Inflexion * in HnglJshi is the upward 
olide of voice. In the reader or speaker should 
take particular care that hfs voice glides upwards 
through the pitchea ijs;) and tUT, fl^id does not 
rJa© abruptly in a dlsoordont manner. On ihe other 
hand, in (he voice should glide downwards 
through (he qinj and rpg- pitches in succession. 

While expressing humour and erotic sentiment, a 
senfence should be read with the use ot resonance^ 
pauses, upward glide end downward glide; while 
representing pathos, heroism and wonder, it should 
be read with pauses, downward glide, resonance, 
upward glide and phrasing; and while showing 
repulsion and fear, it should be read with pauses 
and resonance. 

Conc/usfoij—In short, s wee (ness and distinct* 
ness of letters, proper separation oi words, good 
voice, composure (gravity ) and rhythm or assimllc- 
tion oi sounds are the six qualities of reading. The 
reading, which Is accompanied by intonation, 
where pauses ere made with due attention to the 
eense, and where articulation of Individual leliars 
la distinct and pleasing to the ear, Is graceful 
-Again, depth of voles, harmony, proper finish of 
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high and low sounds, and charming ullerance o! 
conjunct consonants are the cheracleristtcs of good 
reading. A tigress while carrying her young ones 
in her jaws does not hurt them with her iusks, yet 
holds them last lest they should tail; letters should 
be articuiatsd in the same manner. In other words, 
letters should neither be artfcutated indistinctly 
nor Stressed unduly. One who properly articulates 
letters is held fn great esteem. In go^ reading 
ca a exterminations ore distinctly shown, compounds 
are not deioiroed and el^soie not unnaturatiy split. 
An intelligent reader, therefore, should not unite 
detached words, separate compounds or mutilate 
the verbal form. The essence of good reading is, 
then, the making of pauses suited to the sense and 
the aitlculotion of letters according to the Jive 
variatieB oi utterance, vk., accent, time-measure, 
pitch and internal as well as external effort. 

On the other hand, reading in a sing-song 
iashion, unnecessary haste, purposeless nodding oi 
the head, mere repetition ol what is written, non- 
-oomprehenBion of meaning end feeble voice axe 
the six faults of reading. Again, the reading, which 
is too speedy or too slow, loud or inaudible, too 
harsh or too mild, and in which words are eepoiaied 
wrongly and uttered indistinctly, is faulty. * 


■ verses 15 & 31-37; fTSTtftw, Chap. V!l( 




Part III -Practice 

THE STUDY AND TEACHING 
OF 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE, 

Now tbst a sound thaoretfcal basis oMhs Hindu 
MethodoloQY baa been supplied beie lor Sanskrit 
taaching, Ihe teachers oi Sanskrit should "not be 
sceplicel about the methiads to be adopted by them. 
The only thing that is required of theni b genuine 
love lor Sanskrit t language end llteraliira h constant 
study ol it, and inner urge for the improvement of 
its leaching. The Sonskril teachers (in schoola and 
coDeges ) must, therefore^ remember that no half¬ 
hearted attempts from the sole point of inevr of 
examinations will do here. Their sole aim must be 
to try heart and soul to popularize the study of 
Senskitt irrespective of msteiiai gain; and that ^im 
will, it is hoped, be achieved. If the theory of 
Sanskrit teaching as detailed In the former pari 
and the procUcoi procedure, that will be demon* 
Btrated in this part in the light of that theory, will 
be known and employed in actual teaching. Henqe, 
for the proper application and general adopfJon of 
the in secondary fichooU, It would not 

be out of place to suggest hero on improved pro¬ 
cedure, which, in comhination with the Western 
methods ol longuage^teachina^ could be advonta* 
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aeouelf loDowed a? suppl emeu (ary to the method 
of trhUe giving explonalions. 

te the study of Senskril literature It la advisable 
to begin with prose rather than with poetry/ if the 
principle of gradation should be attended to. At 
the Jnifial stage, pupils, who are generally more 
familiar with the language of prose in the mother- 
tongue than that of poetry, can grasp and tnasler 
Sanskrit prose easily, though occasional use of 
simple gqrl^its may be recommended (or the sake of 
voristy. Now, lessons In Sanskrit prose mostly com¬ 
prise descriptions, storfes, dialcgues or passages 
from dramas and rarely* retlecUve passages, the 
story-form of literatuie predominaiii^g over others. 

The first neqniEite, Iherelor®, is that of a good 
t&xt-booM containing a variety of such inlereeling 
ptoae lessons graded in vocabulary and ether 
linguistic aspects. Good Sanskrit text-books must 
be wriiten tor the elementary and intermediate 
stages, after taking into account the Hindu culture in 
which the pupils are brought up and alto the lecog* 
nizad principles according to which good text-books 
are wrilten in the West, The subiect-matter of text¬ 
books should be connected/ varied and intereatlag, 
and not monotonous or representing only one type 
of Uteraiuie- It should embody descriptions of 
Mature, dialogues, mythological stories, folklore 
and fairy tales, stories of animals and a few reflect¬ 
ive passages, all of which are to be culled from the 
vast range of Sanskrit literature. For the InlUal 
stages, lessons will have to be newly written In 
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simple prose, bo as lo suit iho cepacttles of bo- 
glnners. Topics in te^i-booka should be famiUar to 
atudenie, yet they should not be childish, since 
aiudenta, when they begin lo Jeam Sanskrit, are 
comparatively advanced tn age and understanding. 
Select mythologicai atoriea from (he and 

the folk-lore, fairy-tales and legends from 

works like the etc., 

humorous animal stories from the and the 

and descriptions of Nature, in various seasons, 
from the ^Tuppi may be taken and kept as models 
for re-wrlllng fhe same in easy prose. Although 
a few raliectlve and moral passages from the works 
■like the etc., may b© taken and 

-transioimed into prose, I hey should not be abstruse 
or abstract, but should bear upon Ihe life of students. 
Readers for beginners should contain more pros© 
than poetry, which should be gradually introduced, 
in accordance with th© davelopmsnt of students ' 
qnderatanding. Simple and concrete grjrfwa and 
containing graphic descriptions of deities 
may be introduced at the Initial stage, after which 
original poellc passages Irom the irinTjur 

should be included in the text-books 
for the intermediate and advanced stages, along 
with original and simple extracts from the 

etc. No passages from the Vedas, 
mSTura or should be taken in the teit-booke 

for aohoola, bIucb the Vedic Sanskrit Is an anU* 
quatad form of language, while the Class leal 
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Sanskrit is akin to the vocabulary^ Idiom and struc¬ 
ture ol the mother^tongue. It b also seen that the 
commentaries on the Vedio literature have been 
written In Classical Sanskritf which is ualurally the 
main door through which the Yedlc literature con 
be approached. If any toteresting matter tor school 
pupils IB to be culled from the Vedic literature/ 
it should be presented In the garb of Classical San- 
shrlt. The language# therefore, that must be used In 
the text-books lor echoola should be after the models 
of Classical Sanskrit. For beginners, easy and Inter* 
estlng descript Iona and dialogues bearing upon 
the experience of students will have to be newly 
written in imitation of good descriptions in Sanskrit 
literature and of the colloquial style of classical 
dramas; while in the readers for advanced pupils 
original, descriptive anddiamafic passages fromqiv, 
m, iTTd%, inserted. The 

lessons to be read at ihs initial stage should be 
short, and those at the advanced stage may be a 
little longer. 

The language of Sanskrit test-books should 
proceed from easy specimens to dliiicult ones and 
approach Classical Sanskrit in a graded manner. 
It should be graded In matters of vocabulary, 
grammatical points, idiom and syntax, and not more 
than fen new words should be Introduced in each 
lesson. Due attention to the high frequency of words 
in the descriptive and story iormB of literature 
should be paid, and thoae frequent words may be 
used in lessons along with pure Sanskrit (^ 
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word® currenfln (he mother-tongue. Particularly in 
the first lessons In Sanskrit no should be 

observedr and there should be a large proportion 
of 3tSiT words, When sfr^s and ^rir^s are to 
be Inlroduaed in lessons, they should be used 
gradually, Nexy words in a passage should be 
Judicioufify dialrlbuled over a number oI lessons^ 
and the same words should recur in dlfferenl con- 
tejits. Necessary gremmalical facts should also be 
distributed over varioua lessons; but they must be 
made subservient to (he literary charm ot Ideas. 
Soma irregularities in language are indispensable 
and may find their way In (eit-books so as not to 
albw pupils to form an Impresaton (hat Sanskrit 
language is composed only of regular forma; yet 
those irregulaiilles must be much less in number 
than regularities. The types of sentences to be 
employed in the lexi-books for beginners should 
generally oonsist of simple and compound sen tancoe, 
complex ones being used in (hose for advanced 
pupils. 

Sanskrit teit—books should, moreover* be 
supplied with intelligent questions and eietcioes on 
the eufaiect-matler end language ol individual 
lessons. UlustratloES* that would be helpful in ex¬ 
plaining the text and would aid the imagination 
ol pupils, may* of course, bo presented to add to 
the altraoHveness of books. At the end of every 
reader organized lists of ready-made grammaIJcal 
forms of nouns and verbs may be appended for 
frequent reference. In this way* there should be 
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three or four graduated readera that would make a 
gradual approach to ClasaJcal Sanskrit. 

Before bfiginniug the alud? of lexfbocka one 
fact roust be taken into consideration that pupils 
are generally Joimd to poflsesa e vocabulary of 
more than 600 a?eTT words/ os frequently met with 
in the mother-tonauej by the lima they begin to 
study Sanskrit In Engltsb schools. It Is worthy oi 
note here that the vocabulary ol Basic EnaliEh 
consists of 850 words only. Owing to this advan* 
tags, Hindu pupils, after tho learning of Sanskrit 
toflerions and tbeh functions, can graap at least 
the general sense of a Bfmplo Snnakrll passage/ 
story, or veiEe, though not Its details, oven before 
its esplanlion or tranBlatlon la attempted. Again, 
oven if traMlailon from Sanskrit into the mother- 
tongue be attempted, the translation of words 
is the translation of inflerlons rather than that 
of those words, aa many of them are, and can 
be, retained In the veinacular translation with¬ 
out any change. These are aone of the reasons 
why Sanskrit can be used with advantage as a 
medium of instruction and why Ihe exclusive use of 
the Translation Method is auperlluous In the teach¬ 
ing of Sanskrit. Thus San^U is not a foreign 
language like English lo Hin du pupils, who have 

• We have given this approx!irote numtser after 
counting -Sanskrit words m Maratht texi-books studied by 
pupils from the primary to the s«»wlMy stage. This number 
has not, howeveri been corroborated by giving vocsbutiry 
tests to pupils. 
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on aptitude for picking up Its generol sense; and 
the fiiore they ore edvenced tn the study ol their 
mother-longuei the more their genefol undersland* 
Ing of Sonakiit ts developed. 

W© shoIJ now see how this general undorstond' 
ing of Senskiit Is further developed in the vortoua 
purposeful steps of prose lessons. 

The teaching of liteTelure Is conducted through 
three successive types of lessons, viz,, fl) General 
Study, ( 2 ) Detoljed Study, and { 3) Beview or 
Hevlslon, The division of procedure in each ieeson 
into three main stages, viz,, {1 J Preparation or 
Introduction, (2) Presentation or Development, and 
(3) Applicotion or Conclusion, is more practicable 
and elastic than the rigid process oi the five formal 
steps of Herbarh let us now tum to the 'Prepa¬ 
ration ' stage— 

I. PREPARATION 

(a) InlTodaction of words-kl Ihe elementary 
stage all the concrete and unknown words In a new 
lesson ate introduced by the teacher in direct 
association with objects, actions, sketches,diagroma 
or pictures. Personal prone um, 'action' verbs, 
concrete nouns, concrete adlectlves and concrete 
IndecUnables can be well introduced by using these 
concrete devices. Such words are to be introduced 
by the teacher in the context of a familiar topio 
and not in a disconnected manner. As the unit of 
JoDQuaQe is a sentence, these words are to be 
uaed in sentences which should all be mutually 
connected to form a link or association oi ideas. 
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These short sentences develop, as It were. Into a 
series of little description a of object a and octions 
shown. If proper ossoclolSon of Idee a with objects^ 
etc., 1 b (oimei pupils can eOHily Isom and teoollecl 
new woida and phrosea thus Introduced, since 
suilable context is a good aid to memory- This fs 
really a relieving feature of the new roothcd and 
it serves to develop a proper mental aititude of 
pup ilV towards Sanskrit. On the other hand, pupils 
taught by the Translation Method have to undergo 
the tedious procsEB of memorl^ng lengthy word- 
lists. which are, oi comae, unsuccessfully lecoUect- 
ed and reproduced by them lor want ol context. 
In addition to the association ot ideas enough 
sense-appeal is made to give a concrete aspect lo 
the suhiect-matter, as follows— 

The teacher niter using a new word In a sen- 
tence and ostabhahlno a direct bond between the 
word and Its underlying idea, repeats that word 
thrice and asks the pupils to hear and repeat the 
same thrice after him in chorus. Here/ the Sanskrit 
teacher is naturally expected to be cm expert In 
Sanskrit phonetics. Parllcularly from the point ol 
view of Sanshrlt phonology, distinct articulation of 
sounds representing letters, their differentiation, 
and location of places in the mouth are guile 
necessary. While a word is thus being drilled 
in chorus, the leacher writes it on ihe black-board 
end then checks the correct pronunciation of it 
by making the pupils repeal it fndiViduo//y. In 
writing new words on the black-board he should 
follow a pre-arranged plan. He should write-” 
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(e) Noi/ss with their ncminalive emguJar form* 
fo as to show their different genders and endings, 

(b]' •Adjsctlvss in their original form without 
any gender to show that they agree with nouns to 
ell genders, and 

(cj Verbs with their third person singular 
tomis of the present tense to suggest thair different 
conjugations (iraa). Again, words of dUierenl parts 
of speech maybe arranged in separata columns. 
Pupils are to take down in Iheir note-books these 
new words in the same order in which they ere being 
written by the teacher on the black-board, so (het 
along with hearing and repeating, they can practise 

the correct writing of those words with their banda. 
Accuracy must he observed In pronunciation, writ- 
mg,and ssmanhelping,proportionate attention being 
devoted to each of these aspecte.j This process invo- 
Ives hearing or reception, repetilton or ready rapio- 
duchon, and unconacious assImlThtfon of language, 
for which spontaneous capaeltles of pupils for learn¬ 
ing language are utilized Briskness in this oral drill 
helps proper assimilation oi language, as pupdls ate 
^vanno time for mental translation. In this process 
three senses, v!z, ears, tongue and eyes are appeal¬ 
ed to,and the principle of 'Gradation'is iollowed by 
making use oftajears before eFea,(blreception before 
reproduction, (cJ oiol repioduciton before reading, 
CdJ Immediate memory before prolonged memory, 
(e) chorus work before individual work, end (f) drill 
work belore free work, f In chorus work pupils' 

t Nad ' Principles of Language-study ' by H, E, Palmer. 
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instincts of oregoriousn ess,sell-® sseition and pugna* 
city ate awakened and their imitative tendency 
is revived. Pupils spontaneously imitate Ibeir teach¬ 
er and acjllvely participate in the lesson by con¬ 
fidently mispressing themselves with the spirit of 
play and emulation. A sort of rhythm is felt in the 
chorus repetition alter the teacher^ and pupils 
instincUvely like this rhythmic repslition which also 
serves as an aid lo their memory* This give and 
take between the teacher and the taught heightens 
the interest of pupils who begin to feel a sense of 
achievement In their work. The immediate memory 
of pupils is tested every now and then by asking 
them to show acUonSi objects or pictures and repeat 
the words signilylng them. Repealed appeal to this 
immediate merocry strengthens associations end 
gives satisfactory results when prolonged memory 
Is appealed to ailer e number of days. The use of 
connected Sanskril speech in Eentencea instead of 
disconnected words creates proper Sunskrit atmo¬ 
sphere, which helps the pupils to develop a proper 
mental attitude towards the subject. The ociaal 
use of the lansucge makes an Impreseion on their 
that Sanskrit can be better leaml by use 
than by tedious and abstruse rules. Thus the oral 
rlrill in Sanskrit goes on until all Ihe new words in 
the lesson to be read ere introduced. One thing 
should be noted here that while initcducing new 
words In a lesson, the teacher should ascertain 
which Sanskrit words have been met with by pupila 
In their mother-tongue, so that he might not be 
required to introduce them as new words. Car» 
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howevei, have to be taken fo ririll some of 
IhOB© words for removing the vernacular influence, 
forinfrodtjcing (heir correct Sanskrit forma and for 
showing their proper pronuncleUon, But under no 
circumatances should the teacher try to elicit new 
words from Ihe pupils, supposing that they might 
be known to them. Nobody should here suppose 
that exclusive use of Sanskrit Is to be made thtough- 
ourthe whale lesson. The ttse of the Sonakrt't 
medium h to be mode for cultivoting good ion- 
Qnoge habits which wj7f vllimateiY serve os a 
means to good rmodlng. 

Importance of ora! driU had been already 
recognised by the reciters of the Vedas, and the 
sequence of stages in it had been actually followed 
by them In iheir recitatloii, Jong before the Vedas 
were committed to writing. In spite of the existence 

J at present^ oral reproduction 

oI the Vedas le BiUI held tn gri9at esteem. Thus Iho 
oral ^ill in 'Jenguage lessons' Is fust like the * » 

or * ’ of Vedio students^ who are still found 

M preceptor in chorus as well as 

individually. The first lesson In Ihe study of the 
Vedas begins with the recitation of the at 

the lime of the ceremony. The describe 
the procedure of this recitation in the following 
way: " The pupil, after invoking the deities for 
bestowing Memory ( ipn ) and spiritual power v 
on h imself, requests the preceptor fo teach him the 
which also confaiiis an Invocation for develop. 
Ing understanding. The preceplor la to recite the 
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Ihrice in ihe following manner ; Flrat, [n order 
to enable the pupil to follow him well, the teacher 
flhould atop after every quarter of the verse, then 
after every hemistich and laaily he should recite the 
whole verse, the pupil every lima repeeling after 
him. According to the cqpocffy of the puplb the 
preceptor should, in the beginning, caus^hiro to 
recite even four letters each time'*. This clearly 
shows that the Vedic teachers did not desire their 
pupils merely to repeat inechanIca:Jly but wauled 
them to be coupled with understanding, since the 
deities were invoked for the gift of Understanding, 
Memory and SpirHual power* $ 

The which sets down minute 

phonetic rules relating to the recitation of the 
gives a detailed procedure for locitaiion. The im- 
pgrlant part of It is as foUawsr-ln order to give a 
clear to pupils the (aacher should 

pronounce particular words fwice. Generally a 
collection of ihiee (^rses J to be studied to 
called a H ihe contains a compound, the 
teacher should pronounce one word onlyi andli 
there is no compound, he sho uld reclle two words. 

s qfq qqi . 

dl: 

1 1 ( 

« - qUI 
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TJen the first pupi] on tiia rigbl side should repeat 
the iust word and olhere should repeat the same 
after him Sn chorus. After thus finishing one srsr 
^ the pupils Bhould repeat the whole of it again 
Dnd aga^ . Here, the part and whole methods of 
m emoris ing seem to have been combined. 

■< ^ V ) t 

Again, the modern introduction of words in 
d,rect associalion with ootlons ond objects heora 

^ocr/i-cfo/ procure 
, , y PTjfes/s, 'who perform successive oct-^ 

Zona ;nasocr///ce fa ossociofioo with ^c^s and 
sont^ces describing those actions, 11 the Sanskrit 
achsf ddiusta the seme procedure to the instincts 

teaching IhemCkaafcal 
Sanskrit, he will find almost no difference between 

wnr^M introducing 

ords. Moreover, in language*!earning the Hindu 

tLT V* already taken account oi 

'"! Zn»«af/on. They have given due 
prominence to the usage of efefem ) in the 

PrJnri^,u1w and acknowledged the 

^ndple that fonguege con be better leomt by 

No one should, Iherelore, form an 

opinion that this procedure fa foreign (o Sanskrit or 

teaching Sanskrit ia a 
i^Hnd imitation of fho Westerners^ 


w II 
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tb) OfAer ways ol lairodiiciDg a iesson^Thls 
oral pradtce ol new words in a lesson beiora its 
reading is quits in keeping with lbs principles ol 
longuags-studY. li new words in a lesson are thrrs 
independenHy introduced at the 'piepaiation' 
stage, the whole lesson to b® studied becomee 
autoinaticellT intelligible to the pupils, and the 
loading of that la&sou can bo conducted without 
repealed Interruptions ol explanation. It must be 
here temembered that only concrete words can 
thus iis Introduced at the initial sioge. At the 
advanced stage, however, tbie device proves to be 
inadequate, and ideas contained in abstract words 
or Subtle ahades ol nieaitlnga of peculiar expressions 
cannot be explained except In the proper context 
of the passage to be studied, since dililcultles of 
classical authors ore rooted in their context. 

So, at the inlermedloto and advanced stages 
familiar ejtperiences of pupils might be awakened 
and connected with the unknown ones by starting 
at the * prepaiaticn' stage on oral discussion 
heori ng Upon tMe topic ol the lesson. If, for Instance, 
the story ‘ ^ ’ is to be studied, the gene¬ 

ral characteristics (residence, food, appearanoe, 
nature, etc,,) of ihe hare and the lion may be 
elicited through guesfions in Sanskrit or the mother- 
iongue. It possible, a few unknown words In the 
atory may be introduced through a suitable picture 
and be drilled as above Indicated, But the more 
the pupils are advanced, the less there is an occa* 
slon for Independent word-practice. Sometimes the 
oral discussion may be based on a famiHor topic 
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relating to the theme of Ihe lesson, without in the 
least reveaUng the main theme, and merely maJcmg 
It swerve as an ' Introduction ‘ to the lesson. If the 

Pr^malurely dtscloaed ta the 
Introducijon, the pupils would lose interest in the 
presenfatfon' stage. Such on in/roducicry talk 
tnay aometJiqea be continued /n/hemof/rer-fcngue, 
in any case, the teacher should try his best to 
raise a problem in Ihe mircduotion and awaken 
iho curiosiiy of pupils, so that they might bo 

we prepared to receive the new matter at tbo 
' presentation' stage. 

U PRESENTATION 

(a) Story-ielling-Ai the elementary and inters 
mediate stages (ho general study of a prose lessan 
begins with story-tel ling or oral reproduction of a 
passage, in simple Sanskrit. Since the principles 
ci language-study lay down that Aeoring mrnrf 
pr^ede reading, end since language oan be more 
effectively mastered by eai-JmilaJion than by actual 
rea^ng or rules, pupils must be given opportuniilee 
o| hearing languege before reeding. The oral 
reproduction of a story with ihe teacher's living 
VO cs, gestures, emphasis, etc., is doubtlesa more 
onliveidng than the reading of the same from 
ihe cold print. Moreover, a clear idea of the 
story os a whols being given wiJh much 

economy ot time, the pupils can afterwards begin 
th^r reading with the syntketic view of the whole 
tod with more understanding. At ihe advanced 
ataoe this story-telling wtU become unnecessary, 
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hut It may be atteicpled in the genera! study, only 
if a story is unduly lengthy. 

Whet should be the mediuza /or story-fe/f/jig 
depends upon the Individual ebiUty of the leecher. 
If he feels quite at home in Sanskrit and is possessed 
of the art of expressive * telling he should use 
Sanskrit alone for story-telling. On the other hand^ 
if he feels diffident of using the Sanskrit rnedlunij 
or If the difficult nature of a particular story or 
passage demands the use ol the molher^tongae, he 
may freely employ the medium of the mother'tongue. 
The use of 1 he Sanskrit medluoi for story-telUng Is^ 
however, not beyond the capacities of average 
teachers, who will be able to acquit them selves well 
aftei e little practice, ^ 

A story is generally told fu^e for deepening 
its impression. If the teacher wants to use the 
mother-tongue, an Improvement can be suggested. 
The teacher may make a gradual approach to the 
language of the orlginel by first telling It in the 
mother-tongue and then in simple Sanskrit, so that 
Sanskrit atmosphere is preserved in the lesson. In 
case a sloi? Is already known to the pupils, one of 
them should be encouraged to tell ft in the mother- 
tongue and then the teacher should tell it in 
Sanskrit, In such cases the subiedt-maiier being 
known, the form of the language is the unknown, 
which is to be studied. 

The tnlereat of the pupils in the novelty of a 
story need not slacken, even If It is told more than 
once. If a story is fealty good and if its telling ia 
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expressive enough, the pupils are not (Ired of two 
hearings at least. On the contrary, ff etory-telling 
is merely a cold reprcduetion of the orJgtnal, and 
if the teacher cannot use the Sanskrit medium con™ 
fidently, story-telling is bcur,d to be a faiiurej and 
the pupils, instead of hearing It, are naturally tempt* 
ed to read It In their text-books. If may be noted 
hero that the puplla are not to be allowed to open 
their text-books while the story is feeing told- 

It is worthy of note that many Shaatria are 
endowed ^\h this skill in 'expressive telling", 
particularly slory-telling, to such a high degree 
that they can make their pupils spell-bound by It. 
Sanskrit leachera mual, therefore, do Iheir beat to 
acquire or develop this skill. They must also realize 
that ^he expressfye ielling oi o story fs certainly 
more impressive than even the expre£sive[ .reod/jjty 
of the same from a book. For, the teacher, with a 
keen dramatic sense, being free frem the impedi¬ 
ment of a bock, gets full scope for making hfs living 
presence fell more, and enebling the pupils to live 
in the actual atmosphere of the story. For example,^ 
ff there are several characters In a story or a 
dramatic piece, a skilful teacher to his" telling * 
can play their role and reproduce their speeches 
elfacHvely, This skill stands him in good stead 
even in reading and explanation. 

(b) ^nern/guesi/ons-In order to test how far 
the pupils have followed or understood the story, 
general questions may be asked either In the moiber- 
iongueor in Sanshrii. Those questions may bo 
based on the main stages of the story, so that tho 
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teacher can elicit the general dr lit of the whole. 
The number of queatlons may depend upon the 
main stages of the story; yet generally it should 
not exceed three. Under no circumstances should 
teachers waste their time ashing pupils to repeat 
correct answers to general quEStlons. 

Cc) Model Reading $ Jby the reocAer-General 
questions will bo followed by the ieacher'smgdel 
reading^ which must be practised by him before¬ 
hand^ if If should be a model one. Alter the pnpTTft. 
have received enough oral pjnct/ce in new words 
and afler they have got the opportunity of hear¬ 
ing the story, oral {loud) reading by the teacher is 
quite necessary; for, the teacher does all thf^? oral 
work lor ulllmaiely approaching (he language of the 
text-book, i. e./ OB a preparation iatt or a means to 
infe///gej7f feeding. Pupils should here be asked 
to open their books end follow the model reading 
silently In them. The teacher, simply by his ex¬ 
pressive reading, can now give his pupils indirect 
instructions in correct pronunclaiion, phrasing, 
pause, emphasis, intonation, etc,, so as to factiitete 
understanding. In hie reading the teacher should 
dissolve ell gfvs in a passage, as the observation 
of is optional In Sanskrit f and as thesjilllting- 
oi looilitates imderaiand/ng. This reading 

by the teacher is a sort of explanation, and it helps 
the pupils to make an intelligent approach to the 

$ See * Reading and Redtaiion 
fcqr Bin% a HT 11 
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ctrigloal language of a lesson fn the light of fhelr 
general understanding oi the same in oral 
reproduction. 

(dl Chorus reodrng-At the elementaiy stage 
the model reading by the teacher is somettmeB 
followed by chorus reading, which the teacher may 
give at bis discretion either before detoiled gues> 
tloning, or after it. II It Is given before detailed gues* 
ironing, it enableB fhe pupils to reproduce orally 
the language of the story; and thus bringing them 
in closer touch with Ibe language of the text. It 
prepares them well lor giving Intelligent answers 
in the detailed study. This chorus reading may be 
dropped at the advanced stage. 

(e) Silent readJng-TliB model reading by the 
ieacher may be followed by the sUent reading of 
pupils. This sifent reading is suitable for Ihe ad¬ 
vanced, stage only, as pupils at Ihe elementary 
elage prefer seU-eipreseian and aell-activlty to 
silence end passivity. To be able to tackle e pro¬ 
blem well In lie details. It is first necessary to 
observe huniedly its main aspects. Hence, the 
purpose of this silent reading Is to cause the pupils, 
at Ihe beginning of a lesson, fo gesf iha proper 
perspective or general treed of a passage os a 
whole by going through It rapidly; i. e., the pupils 
are to discover the main points of a lesson, their 
mutual relations and the proper place of esch pn<Tif 
in the whole achetne. They are also to note impor¬ 
tant and diiiloult porltons of the lesson and distin- 
guish between essentials and non-essenllols. They 
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can thus be znarf© to tackls Iho genera/ meaning 
of o poEsoos by themselvefl and are traSued in 
self-help. li the generol idea of the whole is to bo 
obtained by noting the edsentlals/ bihslutsssiscjuite 
nscesssTV in silent reading. It has been eipoil- 
mentally proved that understanding depends tnuch 
Upon s peed in silent reading. H is^ there fore, very 
desirable to develop this practice gradually among 
the pupils, since * silent reading' is the only variety 
of reading calculated to be of much use io later 
life. This rapid silent reading of a pasaage well 
prepares the pupils to enter upon the detailed study 
of the same in an intelligent manner. 

If 'silent reading' is to go on tuetbodicelly 
and yield good results^ it should proceed olang the 
centra/ theme of a passage or a comprehensiye 
problem, for the solution of which fwo or* three 
oblectivea may be given. With this end tn view the 
teacher, after thorough pTeparation at home, 
should find out the main points, determine their 
lalerrelations, anticipate the linguistic dlflicullies 
of pupils and frame Questions for study in the 
class. The objectiveis, which are baaed on the 
main divisions of a theme or problem, may be 
presented In the class before the silent reading 
commences, so that pupils should read £the lesson 
witba definite purpose. 

Wheii the silent reading is going on, the 
teacher should move about in the class and help 
the pupils to solve their common dliflculiles by 
supplying the meanings 'of a tew unknown worda 
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orally or on the blaok-board The meanings may 
bo given eiiJierln Ibo form of simpIerlSanstrSt equl- 
va ante or words In the motbeMongue, or both. 
Ijter on, the use o/ o smoU Sanskrit diciiQuary may 
be recon^eaded to pupils for looking up unknown 
words. After the silent reading la over, answers to 
the objectives may be elicited either fnunadiately 
or in ihe detailed gueationJug. If they ere eUclled 
immediately, the teacher should take particular care 
to connect the objectives properly to the detailed 
questioning in such a way that the detailed study 
might be a natural development of the objectives 
ideating the main problem. Better still to reserve 
the answers to the objectives for the 'recapitulation 
alage which unifies all the salient features in the 

and maintains tie organic 

oj tho whold Isason* 

(t) £^Qifed <iveEtionJng and explanation — 
The detailed study o| a passage commences after 
all this preparation in the 'general study', which 
facilitates general understanding and givea the 
^thetic idea of the passage as a whole. If the 
lesson fe unduly lengthy, « maybe divided into 
convemenf mi,/a /or de^ai/ed study. What then 
rema^ for the teacher to do Is to draw the 
altenim of his pupils, m the light of general 
understanding, |o fmporlant words, phrases or 

eipr^iotm wWch are elicited, through quest itma, 

by him In the fonn of answers from the put^ and 
then erpl^^ fully In Sanakiii This eiplanaiton in 
to be supplied nol hurriedly but disfincily andslowly. 
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so that pupils siiould bo sblo to iollo'vr it sasily^ 
Eiplaaatiott la Soaskiii Is not sn innoTfliion 
imported from the West; for, atmosl a!l Lhe com- 
xneo/orfes on Saosktil works or® in Saiiskjii and 
not ia the mother-tongue. Those who odvocat© ex- 
clusiTe us® of the mother- longuB for onplanatloa/ 
should sulltciently account for the absence of com> 
tnentaries in the mother-tongue iioni ancient ttmas 
up to the present day. Thus explanation in simple 
Sanskrit is quit© fn consonance with the traditional 
method of leaching tanguage. 

It must be remembered here that questions in 
^ language leBaona ’ are to be employed not only 
lot tesUti^f /he undoisiaadiny cl puoils, but also 
lor oUciting dUiicuIi ond tinporiant portiom in 
the text with a view to supplying their clear ex¬ 
planation. Oi course, the teacher should allow bis 
pupils to keep their texi-books open for enahUng 
them to find out and note Important points and 
supply them In Ihe form of answers to quaationa. 
Thin process of quaslioning Involves the anticipatJoD 
of the dtfliculties of pupils and eltcltiog Ibem lor 
the purpose ol giving explatioiiant In following 
procedure we can quote no better authority 
than that oi the Sanskrit commentaries written 
according to the hi which datailed 

explanations ere supplied after altctlino the words 
of the text through typical questions. Furthermore, 
OB already stated, the is mainly based 

on the psychological principle oi expectancy or 
curios!ty(sTJWiF 3 T^which is to be awe kened^a^i'-4^by 
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fha teacher among his pupils by raising a problem ot- 
creating lbs need for ©xplanalion through queallon*. 
When pupils are thus employed in [ha acli^ity of find¬ 
ing out Important things In the fait through such 
questions, the need fcreiplonalion being naturally 
created In their minds, the teacher can give his 
explanation at the psychological moment. Thera 
are, therefore, two types of questions, viz., [1) 
resting Questions and (2j Teaching Questions, 
eating Questions do not aim at the search for new 
knowledge, but are used for ewakenJng the 'apper- 
ceplioa masses of pupils, I, o., for reviving and 
^certalning their former knowledge and for connect¬ 
ing It with the new one. Thus queslions for testing 
the understanding of pupils are asked either on 
portions previously studied by them or on those 
already intelligible to them. They are, therefore, 
asked mostly In the ' Preparation' and 'Applicalloji' 
stages of a new lesson, and in Revision Lessons. On 
the other hand, Teodung Ques/tons awaken the 
curiosity of pupils to acquire new knowledge and ere 
generally employed in the ' Presentalion ' stage or 
detailed study. The fnsiinct of curiosity is roused at 
the Bight of new fhfngs or situations that cannot be 
fully grasped, and induces one to search for further 
information or fuller knowledge of the a a me. Teach¬ 
ing questions, therefore, ooncsnlrato the attention of 
pupils on the novelty of situations or aapecls, and pre¬ 
pare their mental attitude to receive thorough ex¬ 
planations of new facta from the teacher in the form 
oi his 'telling*. The teacher should, therefore, uliliz* 
'teaching queslions' for drawing the attention of 
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^ludenlj to tba prominent Ungutfitic expects of the 
text, tor disUnguishingi betvfssn eimple end difficult 
portions Or osaontlal and non'OESeniial points end 
for causing the students to study the fmporteiit parts 
more minutely. It ia then obvious that ' teaching 
•questions' are asked on the portion yet to be 
studied, with the view of helping students to Und 
out important things and answer them in the 
wording oI the fexi. Moreover, * teaching gues* 
tions' help the teacher and the taught to anetyse 
a complex whole Into its companent parts, a dllfi- 
cuU problem or expression into several smeller 
units and. a comprehensive though! into Its subsj^ 
diary Ideas. This analysis through questions leads to 
the eimpliilcatlon, reorganization and solution of 
the whole problemi Every thought contains several 
constituents denoting parsons or things, attributas, 
action Sj time, placei manner, purpose, cause, el feet, 
etc, and those constituents can be elicited by 
using In questions interrogative pronouns, adjec¬ 
tives and adverbs in Sanskrit (forms of 

etc,,) as employed 
in the Corresponding to the thoughts 

in a literary passage to be studied, every 
seritence ia composed of words of several ports 
cf speech v/hich are mutually lelatecL The im¬ 
portant ox diificult ones of them are to be 
'singledout for special attention and associated 
with the words in questions * (B-jDumviUe J in such a 
way that they would also be included in the answera 
of students. These questioning devices, when thery 
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are Ihorovsghlr known to pupils servo a very useful 
purpose In the successful development of a ' Utera* 
ture * lesson and can be widely used for the teach¬ 
ing ol literature and even A teacher^ If he is 

a good judge oj the capacities of his students, can 
anticipate Ihelr difficulties and can enunciate them 
as problems in the class in the form of statements 
end ^ teaching questions' with a view to eliciting 
from the students the words of the text and supply¬ 
ing their explanation. For learning the idioms and 
different constructions in any unknown language 
and oven in the detailed study of the mother-tongue 
the teacher is bound to utillxe * teaching questions * 
more than ' testing questionsThe form of' teach¬ 
ing questions' and ' teallng questions' is, hovrever, 
the seme, although the purpcso in asking them 
varies as the matter taught Is e new lesson or a 
' review' lesson. 

As indicated above/ every sentence involves a 
thought process indicating doubt/ discrimination/ 
causal relation, sequence, etc* Thus every thought 
process Tfipresents a problem, the solution ol which 
depends upon its analysis into minor parts. Thfa 
cmq/ys/s or a(njp///icof/<5J7 o/ ths problem fs foci- 
Ittoted by teaching Questions*. The thought pro¬ 
cess indicating a causal relation or sequence of 
facts generally involves an inference ( 
which can be expressed in a iive-membered 
syllogism; and questions of a logical type are to be 
naked for clarifying the nature of that inference. 

Jt is thus oacsriaiaed whether the inference is 
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made oJ an efiect ffom its cause ( 
a cause irom its effect (IrCiRi.), of common 
experience (ts ). The pioblem approaches 
solution^ when the Inference involved In It Is ststed 
lo the form of a syllogism with its five distinct 
members, the third member or the concrete example 
() helping most the ctariilcalion oi an 
abstract thought. Such ' thought questionB ' for 
eliciting the separate members of a syllogism can, 
of course, be used at the advanced stage lo the 
teaching of where thought Is predominant. 

Shastrls are still found making the statement of a 
hve-membered syllogism instead ol guestionlng on 
it, when a knotty problem or an important propost* 
tlon of any ;insi is to be well impressed on the min ds 
of their students. It must be remembered here 
that guestfcns brlpglog out the synthesis, or ih& 
summing-up o/ thoughts ore os much necessczry os 
those used for the onaiYsls of the same into their 
component parts; and they may be aaked every 
now and then for ascertaining how far pupils have 
grasped the idea of the whole or tha former 
portions of the text. Instead of asking questions 
on the synthesis of ideas, the teacher may some* 
timea express the synthesis or Purport ( in?n ) 
ideas in the form of his own statemeatt 

In the teaching of literature, however,' thought 
questions' occur In a very small degree, and 'psycho* 
logical questions' enhancing the ' emotional con¬ 
tent ’ of a passage end appealing to the emotions- 
and imagination of pupils are generally to be em* 
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ployod. Pcriioularly^ et the ©tenientary whet© 

o new lajiguag© is to be learnt, there is less scope 
lor "thought rjuosHous' than for 'drill qoegiions 
which doobtleaa make for the aasimllaiion of that 
language. For, In language-learning th© subjoct- 
malter or thought generaliy ta, end ought to be* 
staiplsr than lhaf In other branches of knowledge, 
the linguistic expression being the unknown and 
more Important aspect oj study. This, however, 
oes not mean thal there la no scope io language- 
Btudf for * thought c7ue9|iona \ iwhich may occa- 
sionalJy be asked in the mo/her-iongue for reinovuig 
vaguaneas In the understanding of a theme and for 
eliciting the causal connection of successive iiici- 
dents^In a lesson. In language lessons ' drill gues> 
tiona ‘ are more piedominanf, fof course, at the 
fnitJalstage than at the advanced stage, and answers 
to them are given and repeated by severe) pupils in 
the Wending o/ the t&xtt bo as to improve articula¬ 
tion and PTonunclalion, and to asslinilate the lan¬ 
guage of the text. This assimilation of language in 
the preceding stages gradually enlarges the under- 
at^ding of pupils and enables them to take up more 
difficult language for study in the succeeding stages. 

Aa language is Irmaparably connected with 
ideas or thought, the linsuisU'c pecuhartUes to be 
taught in 'a language lesson' cannot be dissociated 
from ideas contained in them. Hence, guesllons In 
language lessons' will have to be framed in such 
a way that linguistic expressions end their corres¬ 
ponding Ideas might be grasped side by side with 
each other. The fonna! study of a /onguge divore- 
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ecT from Ideas la it fetid's fo iie fed/oiJ3> On 
the other hand, linguistic ezpressfoas taught in 
association with ideas fh litetatum arouse fjife/tesf. 
The goDeral policy in Ihs teechipg oE language 
end literature should^ Iherefore^ be to connect 
language-matariitl with thoughts or ideaa, though ta 
the study of a language at the elementary and 
intermediate stages, lingufstio expression will pre* 
dominate over ideas; and in the teaching of literature 
at the advanced stage ideas will be more attended 
to than their linguistic expression. At the advanced 
stage also parlicutor idioms^ phrases or consfruc- 
fions will hove to be exp/a/ned; yef they cannot 
he properly explained, exemplified, and fixed fa 
the mind, unless they are elicited through gaes*- 
tionsin their original ivording. It is not here 
nece^ary that each and every word of the textual 
expressions included In the answers of pupils should 
have been fully understood by them. For, in the 
general study of a passage, puptls are previously 
given the idea of the whole; and hence, the mean* 
Ing of the iextual expressions being broadly known 
by them, they are in a position to answer the 
questions of the teacher in the detailed study by 
intelltgently Including those expressions in their 
answers. This process should not, therefore, be 
considered mechanical or unin^lllgent, since 
detailed explanation of the woirds fust elicited is 
immediately to be given by the feocher. More¬ 
over, in answering such quesUotis, pupils have 
actively to think over the ionn of the question, 
ihe matter to be included In the answer 
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and ths v/ordinij of \hai answer. Again, tho general 
sense of Ihe passage os a whole having been 
already grasped, and even the meanings of some 
imitnown words being guessed by the pupils in the 
llghl of Ihe general contest, there la no reason 
why the answers given by them should be supposed 
(o ba unintelligent or ' mechanicalOne thing 
must be noted here that the highly initGXIoatil 
nature .0/ Sonskrlt facilliates guide grasp cl gues- 
fiors coulaintng inierrogativs words with 
particular in/Jezjons. Those interrogative words 
□atuially give a clue to the words with similar 
inflexions in ihe text, which can be readily 
reproduced by pupils in the toiin oi answers. If the 
questions and answers thus going on appear bach- 
neyed, stereoiyped, or mechanical to some^ then 
along ihe same line of reasoning, the inflextonai 
character of Sanskrit itself is to blame; and further^ 
all the Sanskrit commentaries written accoiding to 
the which best suits this character 

of Sanskrit, will have (0 be called mechanical 1 
Those who will take into account this nature of 
Sanskrit end the distinguishing features of the 
wiU be less prone to call these questions 
end ant wets * mechenicah' 

We, howeftr# admit that questions and answers 
may sometimes tend to bo mechanical, aa 
pupils are generally inclined to include in fhair 
answers unessential words In the text, or repro¬ 
duced without understanding, the whole santenco 
inatead of the required expressions. The teacher 
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should^ tharefoiey takeeTery possible care fo check 
this tendency by putting pGinted questJ003 and 
accepting nothing but pofuied answers: In other 
words, he must never a//ow bis pupiJs to repeat 
unessential words or espressions. Experienced 
teachers know well enough where pupils ere 
ezpeclad io give mechanlcat answera, and Ihey 
can check this mechanical lepetltlon either In the 
manner shown above, or by asking pupils to 
traaslote Sanskrit expressions or sentences thus 
repeated. But in all cases, translation es a test of 
understanding la Io foUoiy delalled explanation 
in Sanskrit. 

When the teacher, as previously dealt with, Idea 
to facilitate the undeiatanding of pupils through 
the different stages of the lessona for '' general 
study' and ' detailed study wlli it not be shear 
misrepresent alien of facts to say that quaBtlons end 
answers in Sanskrit lessons are merely tnechanical? 
Typical gueation'*/ofa?s with /nierrogolive worefa 
like ' who ' ( 5: or m ^ which ' ( ftn ), * bow ' 
( ), ' * ( ^ ), ' where * (^), * why * 

( )j efc., i)o;'e always to be settled and 
utilized in the methods 0/ leociiing any Janguager 
for the, proper organization cE the material to be 
taught. IJ the material ihus organized in the form 
of questions and answers ba called *' mechanical' 
’then aU the newmelhoda and foimal steps of teach¬ 
ing will have to be called ' mechanicaland 
consequently * Translalton ‘ would be the only in- 
lelligent and naturalmethed of teaching languages t 
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Thus, II JhepupUB cmjgrasptbeoenflral eensfi of 
a paMoge on account of the reaeone alaled abova, 
they carmot be presumed to answer oil questions 
meohanicaljy, H should, however, be acknow. 
kdqed ihal this understanding is not perfect: «id 
hence (he need for filling In the gape In ihe under- 
s eai^' g o pupils in the detailed slud^ by supply¬ 
ing detailed explanation through guesitoas. 

One reason why Questioning In Sanskrit appears 
to he rigid or stereotyped Is that average teachers 
cannot use the Sanskrit medium with facility, for 
wan! ol praelJca or constant touch with Sanskrit 
Ulerature, Fcr being able to use the Sanskrit medium 
with ease, it ia necessary for teachers to have at 
thetr fingers' ends the case-iorms (^ri%syof nouns 
which are imperfectly knov/n even by themselves. 
Such teschera hf to cooc^al (heir o'wn ignoremee 
by tlndtog fault wilh the method, and after being 
trained are more inclined to follow (be Tfanalation 
Method than ihe Quesiion-and-Answer Method, 
even if they are aUowed to use the mother-tongue 
occasionally. Much hue and cry has been raised 
by ^ch teachers against the Questlon-and^Answer 
Method, and the Sonsiri/ Mediorobas been a much 
vexed problem. These teachers say that real under- 
standing is possible through the medium of the 
molher-tonguo or English, and that ihe mother- 

ttougb they cannot show how questions are to be 
horned in themolher-tongue on a Sanskrit passage. 
There is.much plausibiiiEy in saying that Ihe mother- 
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longtie undoubtedly helps real understanding; but 
It appears alronga when ft fs also said that the 
English medium helps real understending I If the 
unnetuial Englieh medium for teaching and under¬ 
standing Sanslcrit appears to be natural to some, 
it is eJiQply tbfl force of habit and constant touch. 
If it is admitted that Sanskrit is akin to tbo 
mother-tonguB than thB ianeign English medium. 
ia II not advisable to develop practice in the Sanskrit 
medium rather than in the English one for Sanskrit 
teaching ? It the English medium appears to be 
natural by the force of habit, why should the 
Sanskrit medium not oppeor nofunEi/ o//er con¬ 
st anf prccticB and hahii ? Sanakrit explanations 
ora well followed by pupils, il they are gradually 
accustomed to them, li il la really beaeiidai to use 
the Sanskrit medium for enrfojh/jig fhe vpcobularf 
o/ pupils. Sanskrit teachers may be well advised 
to study original Sanskrit works more ossidunusly 
for cultivating Jactijty ol Sanskrit expression. 

It is iben obligatory on every feocier of Sanskrit 
to be in close contact with Sanskrit literature and 
Imbibe the Classical Spirit in the sole interest of 
his pupils. No omount of the lechnigue ol teaching 
mastered in Training Colleges would be of any 
aval], unless Sanskrit teachers drink deep at the 
original fountain, develop their individuality by 
imbibing that Classical Spirit in themselves end are 
well equipped with tbs knowledge of Sanskrit to 
arouse intriiufc interest and supply Sanskrit ex- 
planation in fhemonnero/ Sanskili commentaries. 
Much of the hue and cry raised agolnst the Sanskrit 
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medium would be silenced if il would be perfectly 
realised that commentaries on Sanskrit woris are 
ia Sanskrit, even if Sanskrit has ceased to 
be a spoken language. Sanskrit speech Is more 
apt and easy than any other medium for 
teaching Sanskrit Uferature? and it can be 
mastered alter some practice. The crux of 
the whole situation is that teachers are reluctant 
to study Sanskrit iiterature afresh, with particular 
attention lo (he beauty of expression, and io put In 
more effort In their lessons. Why should Sanskrit 
teachers not condesceiid to undersiand (hB fmpor^ 
tance of being more and more efficient and of not 
remaining simply average teacheni ? For a ieacher 
to continue to be always an average teacher is 
really a low aim. The needs of average teachers 
should, of course, ba taken info account but to 
adapt the method of teaching to the needs of 
average teachers is certainly to lower our aim of 
Son^trEt t€dclijng^ Jj then Soaskfit Questigning 
appears to bo stereotyped or mechanical to some, 
it is not Ihe fault of the method but of individual 
teachers, who do their work half-heariodly, and 
fail to acquire aulflcient knowledge oi Sanskrit 
which every Sanskrit teacher is expected to 
possess. In short, specialists are legufred for 

leaching Sanskrit, just as specialists are required 
for olher sublecta. 

ihe Sanskrit teacher must, therefore, possess, 
in the first place, sound knowledge of Sanskrit 
language and iHeratiiro. Secondly, he must know 
the mother-tongue of his atudents, so as to be able 
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1o seek wilh advantage parallfillsin bafween Sanskrit 
and the mother-toiiQue in his teaching, and ia use 
it at tlmea for explaining abstruse ideas. Thirdly^ 
he must know the stock ot Sanskrit vocabulary 
possessed by hia pupils and their capacity for under¬ 
standing the new ' language material'. Fourthly,ho 
must bo thoroughly acquainted with the technique 
of teaching which he should uaa as a means to Iho 
nchioTGinent of interest. Being equipped with all 
these qualiffcations he must plan in advance the 
lesson to be taught. In this planning he will have 
(i) to decide the successive steps oi his lesson, 
(il) to determine whet material is to be supplied by 
Moiling' and what by quesHoning. UdJ to distinguish 
between ' teaching' questions and ' testing' ques¬ 
tions. essentia!^ and unessential points of tho 
lesson, and logical and psychological aapects of the 
Manguago moteriar, (iv) to settle what llnguisUo 
expresaions should be more stressed than others 
lor BSBtmllatlon, (v} to observe the principle of 
* proportion' In drill-vrork end iree-work. and in 
questioning and telling, {vi Jto dooide what words 
or expiasslonfl are to be taught by the use of direct 
assoclaiion, translation, definition or context, (vii) 
to deviEs good appUcotion exercises and assign¬ 
ments for the self-study of students, end (viiij to 
attend to other Important aspects of ihe lesson, in 
nil cases he will have to adapt bis teaching to tho 
needs and capacities of his pupils and bear in mind 
that the quality of teaching matters more than the 
quantity of matter taught. After being thus fully 
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prepared, lha Sonskrlt toacher will he able to 
conduci bta lesson well in the class. 

Now, to the detelled study cl (be lesson alt the 
aapecta ae mentioned above ora taken for dess 
^cussion whfch to mainly based on the text-book, 
method oi ling the text-book for claBs dts* 

cti^lcn i.s 4)3 followa— 

" The testicQ purfjose to entirely absent and 
the pupils should understand It so. if the discua- 
doni^n (he ie:^book, hocks mcy, end probahtr 
mil, be open... The activity fs toJended as direot- 
ed, co-opsraltve study—not as tasting. The leach, 
or takes o prominent part pointing out main 
^vJfifons and important points, asking questions, 
^vfng incidentally considerable supplementary 
idonnatron, or re-staling and - deifying IhT 
sla ement ol the text-book. The pupils IcIW In 
their lexto ^ reading sUenlly sentences or passages 

^ ^ answering questions to 

^ow i^helr underalondina end raising questions 
when they do not understand...This ctoss-perlodex- 

elly adapted to the pupiu* conHciously acquiring 
Irniwrtaiitelemenf sin study technique. ...This typ» 
ol discussion period may be used in connection 
with various other general methods, or it may be 
thought of as a general method of Instruction to be 
followed from day to day as'a distinctive ,yp« 
The class-dtocuBSlon, directed by the teacher, to a 

^ inductive-development 

meth^, and,,, the question-and-anewer device- 
may be used in each of the live formal steps of tho 
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Induction...Perhaps the modt constant and moBt' 
Important phase of the discussion period is the use- 
of questions and answers. Their use lor teaching 
instead of testing will considerably modify the 
questioning technique/' 

'-Progressive Methods of Teaching, 
by Martin J. Stormzand. 

We shall now see how in the class questions 
should be asked and explanations should be 
supplied according to the differenl stages of pupils' 
development. At the elementary stage, it is ad* 
visable to deviate as little from the wording of the 
text as possible. Aa the third person oi nouns,, 
pronouns end verbs predominates in descript lone 
and stories, it is easy to frame suitable questions 
on them. But as .sentences in dlaloguee or dramatic 
paasages mostly contain pronouns snd verbs in 
the first two persons, there Is less scope for Suit¬ 
able queslionsin them than in the passages of ether 
types. This difficulty can be got over either by 
using in questions ihs third person lor the remain¬ 
ing two persona or by asking the pupils to quote 
the actual words of a particular character In the 
dialogue. At the initial stage, questions may be asked 
almost on every wordof a sBOtence for the puf'^ 
pose of fixing in the minds of pupils the func- 
lion of coses ( f%rT%s ) and interrelations of words 
in that santence. Btiakness Jo <juest!onIng and 
r^seiiUon oi correct answers by pupils train them 
in the immediate comprehenston and unoonscious 
asstmtfation of lan^oge. If textbooks are pro- 
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par ]7 graded they help this asstmilatlon without 
giving (he least chance for * translation'* A gmali 
passage may suggest a large number ol guesUonsi 
but the teacher must have enough sanee ol proper- 
tion and Judgment as to which words or express* 
ions should be elicited through cpiesttons* For 
instance* questions on the words already known by 
pupils may be dropped/ end those on [mporlant or 
unknown words or expressions may be ssksd* so as 
to supply Immedlaiely their explanation. In this way 
it would be wise to lessen the number of goes lions 
gradually in proportion to the development oi pupils' 
undBrstsnding* At the advanced stage* it would be 
more InleUigent to ask questions bringing out the 
causal cotinectlon oi dljferent Incidents in o story 
or the various stages of the development of a theme 
than base them merely on the wording of the book. 
Il Is most desirable for the teacher to frame his ques- 
tions from the viewpoint of his pupils rather than 
that of his own* and also to rouse* in hjs explana* 
tion* their interest by quoting ooncrete examples 
designed to make a striking appeal to their familiar 
experience. Here* questions may and con be framed 
in the mother~tongue for eliciting the experience 
of pupils and for relating it to the life-situations 
described in Isssons. Such questions add to the 
interest of the class and make the lesson more gra* 
phio. Sometimes imaginary and pirobable life-situ¬ 
ations may be placed before the class as examples 
and pupils may be asked ^how they would meet 
(hose situations. 
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Taachers under training believing Ihal * telling ’ 
la a Bln, are Inclined to ask too many guestlona 
vilhcut supplying ekplanationB^. Jlgafn^ teacbara, 
who feel dllHdent of expressing themBelves with 
ease in Sanskrit, ask mere questions or supply 
meagre explanation In the form of disconnected 
equivalents. This Is hoie they make their own lesson 
ntechanical i 11 must be reroemberad that too much 
of analysis through questions disturbs the tmlty of 
the theme and thus spoils the charm ol the ^^hole 
leason. The central Idea oE the lesson, on which 
depends the organic unity of a theme,should never 
be los! sight of, dud questioning must be msds 
subservient to it, so as to maintain synthesis through 
analysis. This synthesis is mainiatoed as much by 
*ie!iiiig* ashy moderata questloaittg- Judicious 
qalilng’ is, therefore, never to bo under-rated, Since 
insDired '/e//fng' reguj'res much sJdV/, which Is 
inborn In some, but which can also be developed 
by practice. As has been shown previously, intro¬ 
duction of words in direct asaocfallon with objects, 
stcry-telling, descriptions of situations, easy equi¬ 
valents supplied to unknown wcida and connected 
explanations of sentences or paragraphs are the 
various forms of ' telling' usually resorted to by 
the teacher, as the matter fh qll Ihese cases is new 
to Ihe pupils. All new informalton should, therefore, 
be supplied by ' tellingThe lime unnebesserUy 
wasted In the detailed proceaa of questioning can 
be saved by instantly telling the meanings of words 
or by presenting an idea in a few sentences. The 
pupils should then be asked to think over what Is 
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told and somefimos they may ba encoura^tid lo give 
concscJad accoimls of their experioncfig end ob* 
servotfohs. They may be given acope also for asking 
their oVi'h Queslians in the tnonner of ihe ucient 
Hindu studenfs/ who pul comprehensive guesilons 
('tHij-sB J lo their teachers when they were in doubt 
about a knotty point. Aiter the students have thus 
asked their own guestionSj The teacher Is to supply 
the r^juiiod infoimation by teUtng. This ' telling % 
vrhen it becomes conflnticus in ihe abaenco of 
questions by the teacher^ is transtoxined Into 'Iscfur- 
ing^ which Is suitable for ihe advanced stage. At 
the fnitiel stage, however, too much of ' tellisg * or 
'lecturing' bores young pupils, and hence the 
need, in their case, for allemating ' telling' with 
Questioning. Aa the pupils advance in tindersland~ 
ing, ' telUng ' may be more resorted to than ques^ 
tionlng by making repeated alatementa end giving 
detailed eiplanatfons. Particularly in the teaching 
of literature at the advanced stage inspirational 
te^lltng becomes more effective than Queetfoning. 
In ' telling' or giving eiplanoilons. simple language 
suiling the capacity of pupils must be employed, 
and the statements of important things miiot be 
distinct, slow, clear and impressive, so that pupils 
would get more tJ^ for catelul liatenJng and 
assimilation. Here, proper use ol intonation, atresa, 
pause and ereolfon accompanied by b few gestures 

conduces lo bring fn suitable atmosphere and 
interest. 

Imagination of puptls con be stimulatad bv 
supplying graphic daBcriptlons of concrete thtaga 
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ond by pIociiiQ boloro Ihctr luontel vlsioi) iiuuQsry 
or word—pic lures which emsblo them to vlsuolisa 
the whole situation. Such word-pictures can be 
presented as concrete i|]uslratlons to abstract Ideas 
in a passage by appealing to the experiences of 
pupils. 

There are two kinds of * llluslratlons viz., 
'material' illustraHotis and 'verbal' illuGtratlons. 
Afofer/a/ t//uafra//on3 are models of obiects, 
plcfursa, diaorams etc., which should be used 
particularly at the Initial stage, as they contain 
the element of' perception' rather than that of the 
'ImsgtRetton'• Use of the black-board may prs* 
ferabty be made to draw sketches and diagramSf 
which can be used also at the advanced stage for 
clarifying Inter-relations of Ideas. V^erbo/if/ysim- 
f/0E3 appeal mainly to the imagination and can bo 
supplisd In the form of parables, legends, mylha, 
descriptions, word-pictures, familiar expressfgns, 
allusione, etc. They are useful at the Initial as well 
as advanced stages of pupile. The mental process 
involved in guoting concrete illustrafions Is that of 
comparison of things that have the clamant of 
similarity. Many limes verbal llluatrations with ihe 
element of similarity or Identily are expressed In a 
literary passage itself in the form of ffgures of 
speech as (simile 1, (poetical fancy J, 

t metaphor) etc. These figures can be explain* 
ed by a distinct mention of (object of 

comparison J, otitfT (standard of comparison ), and 
srn (common quality), and by showing 
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XTaraUalitm between and with th^ 

help of dfagramfl drawn on the falacfc-boaid. 
This mslhod of explanation undoubtedly leade 
pupils to the clear understanding of ideas in 
a passage. For Intensifying Impressions of ideas 
' contrast ^ of things having the element of ' differ¬ 
ence ' may sometiniEs bs shown. The ideas of 
contrast ere, et limes, expressed In a literary pass¬ 
age itself, tor bringing vividness in descriptions. 
The distinguishing marks of recognising comp orison 
and contrast are * ^ • and * !p-a- ^ respectively 
in Sanskrit, end students should be made to know 
the definite use ot those words. Of course, all 
these literary devices and their explanations ere 
suitable for the advanced stage rather than for the 
elementary one. Mythological or scriptural aliusions 
con also be told as illustiatioDS for introducing 
* human interest' in the lesson and for showing 
Iheir cultural aspect. These allusions might appear 
to bo digressions; but they are very useful for 
broadening the cultural outlook of students. Cara 
should, however, be taken to make those digressions 
propertlonate to the central idea of the lesson and 
to shit them to the understanding of pupils. Quota¬ 
tions from Sanskrit literature containing parallel 
Ideas may be cited, If they can be easily undemtood 
by pupils without explanation. 

Over-analysis ol ideas or excess of explanation 
should be avoided, end what is guile essenlial and 
subservient to the understanding and eppreotation 
.of the whole should be presented, so as to maintain 
the imity of the topic and help the asalmilatioQ of 
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ideas and lanouage. * It muef bs remembered here 
that understanding and Cf^tGciaiton go Jiond in 
hand and ate not to be dealt with os seporalo 
aspects. Explanations should, therefore, be such os 
would induce pupils to enjoy and imitate the best 
models pieced bolore them. Appreciation coupled 
with 'undeiEtending means the enjoyment end 
fldmiretion ol tho o esthetic elements of a passage. 
Excellence of thought ( sru ) and perfection ol form 
( ^ ) are the two things lo be taken into eccount 
in eppiecietion. The comprehensive term 'thought' 
includes in itself tho implied sense of words 
sanlimenta ( ra ), ideas with their suggestion 
descriptions of Nature, characterization, etc., while 
the term ‘ form ’ comprises linguistic aspects, such 
aa,style (f|&), felicity oi words and phrases, rhythm, 
metre, etc. When the unification ol all these elements 
into a harmonious whole dawns upon tho mind, 
pupils are led intensely to feel Uferary delight or 

aesthetic pleasure^wbich is predominantly emotional 
rather than intellectual, This delight Is ezperienced 
by pupils, when the teacher, with intrinsic interest in 
literature, Iceenly feels the beauty of a passage and 
exhibits his excited emotions In his eliecfive speech. 
The real eppreciallon fof a parage is poastblo. If 
tho teacher enters into the spirit of his lesson or is 
deeply absorbed in the sentiments expressed. 
This mental attitude of the teacher, particularly in. 

•Read: W | 
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the case of Bufatla emoilona end auggestionsj 
befileB bts verba i expression^ and is insfinotively 
caught by students^ who are then led to appreciate 
the niceties a! the passage. It Is nol. hovrever^ 
possible to appreciate all the tnexplicable suhtlo^ 
lies olemotloas and suggestions In the class. They 
can be fully appreciated In later life, when one 
recollects the situations dsecribed in the passage, 
and ponders orei them in the Lighl of one's own ex¬ 
perience in similar situations. These remarks apply 
both to the epprectatloQ of poetry end prose, since 
Sanskrit literature contains a good deal of poetic 
prose wherein the versified form mailers little, and 
feelings and ideas dominate. In the appreciation 
of all poetic literature, discussions on style ( 
choice of words, qualities (gm figures of speech 
( ) otcL, should mainly subserve the subtle 

suggestion () and helgktea the predominoiit 
sentimezil ^ ^ Although the * prose' in works 
like the fcah^ ate., is comparatively simple 

and lacks in high flights cl imagination, yet it 
abounds in. subtle humour suggested at several 
places. This humour may be brought out by 
conducting discussions on the behaviour of several 
characters in the stories of those works, and human 
interest may thus be awakened among students 
even at their initial and intermediate stages. 

All such literary discussiona can bo conducted 
successfully, when the atudeiits are sufficiently 
grown-up in understanding. Many of these discus- 
sions are suitable lot advanced pupils in schools 
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end colleges. They fall llai unless studenta 
have mastered the iundaiiienlBlB of the Sanskrit 
language^ and are ao much acquainted'with the 
language as to get over, by sell-help, at least a 
few dlificultiea met with. At the elementary end 
Intermediate atagea, theroiaie, litjguteNc difficulties 
of a passage will have to be discussed In detail, 
in combination, of course, with ils eraoiloual 
aspect and human interest. For maintaining th is 
interest explanation will have to fa© given with 
feeling and modulation of voice, and not In a cold 
prosaic or monotonous way. Simple matter may 
be skipped over by making short statements to 
connect the main thread of the topic, or simply 
by reading the matter in an expressive manner. It 
Is quite essenifal to realize the Importance of good 
reading, modulation of voice, and dramaifration 
with euttable gesiurea aa explanatory devices^ 
which are more effective than verbal explanations. 

'Verbal explanation' means the clarification, in 
simple language, of the inter-relations of sentences 
and Ideas corresponding to them through the 
onn/y//co-synihei/cprocess.lntsr-relatlon8 of words 
with clauses, of clauses with a larger sentence, of 
sentences with paragraphs, of each preceding para¬ 
graph with the succeeding one, and ot paragraphs 
with the central Idea of the whole passage are to 
he explained through analysis and synthesis. All 
discussions of the linguistic aspects of a passage 
should be conducted, as indicated above, mainly 
in relation to the ideas in it, so as to humanize the 
lesson; and recourse to synthesis or purpoil ) 
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may rapealedjy fce had at the end of each para* 
Qraph and of > the lesson, for the purpose of esta- 
bllshtuQ organic unity of the whole- Sometlmea Uls 
prefeiable togive the Idea or purport o para¬ 

graph at the beginning of its disoUBSlon; ior^ when 
the idea of the whole Is comprehended, it la possible 
for the pupils to gather the meanings of dtfftcult 
words tn their proper contest and association-Assooi* 
ailonacd context are of great help In explaining the 
meanings oi tndtTidual words. Of course, the mean- 
Inga of dilltcult words and phrases must be told by 
the teacher to the proper context. Explanation of 
words, phrases, clauses, efc., should gsneraltr bo 
supplied in the form ot complete sentences rather 
than disconnected or Isolated equivalents, 1| oqui- 
valanta alone are required, they should be tomUiar 
to pupils and be simpler than unlmown words fn the 
origin a); and if no simpler Sanskril equivalents ere 
available, the teacher should not hesitate to gfvo 
equivalents In the mother^tongue. In order to test 
whether the moaninqs of diflicuJt words have been 
understood by pupils, the teacher should ask Ihem 
to use the seme words in eentences of Iheir own. 

Sentences in paragraphs ate aimple, compound, 
complex Or mixed- Gtauaes la complex aenlencoE 
are,of courso,more closely relsled then thosa in* 
compound ones. Hence the co-ordtnetton of com* 
pound sentences and close relations of subordinate 
clauasE with the principal one should be cleorlf 
stated, Tiansfcnnfltioii of a complex sentence into 
several simple sectorices fs an effeclire explanatory 
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device. In the cede of a complex sentence in the 
text, the principal clause in it should lire) be elicit* 
ed thrcugh questions and explained, subordinate 
clauses being afterwards taken for discusaion in 
their dua order. Sometimes the same Idea 
may be expressed In a variety of forms with the 
view of developing the vocabulary and expressive 
power of pupils, who should have many occasions 
to hear language in tie various fotms. Simple 
Sanskrit paraphrase may here be given to show 
how the same idea can be expressed in various 
ways. For Instance— 

(a) Two ideas compressed into one sentence 
by the use of * ^' may be expressed in two 
separate sentences by using qvr and avr,. 

(b) Passive constructions should be changed 
into active onea and vice verses For this 
purpoaoi aentences in the paofvfl con si ruction 
should he elicited by asking queeftona in 
the passive conslructlon, and those In the 
ociive should be elicited through questions 
In the active, 

(c) A sentence containing absolutivea 

and ^JH?{is) may be split Into several sen¬ 
tences by using iinite verbs lor absoluttvea, 
yjqrn[—in ihe preceding sanfance, 
in the succeeding senlence, and 
the indaclinablq*^’ at theendiii necessary); 
e. g. 3ij ) ®tt 5^ 

^ I 
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(d) Nouqb in the dative case can beaubstltutad 

for Iniinitives ( e. q. 

(e) 5 Genitive end Locative Absolutea ( 

end sfa ) can be replaced by the 

use ol or according to the 

suitable contest. ^ 

(f) Attention of pupils ahould be drawn to the 

independonl use of % and to that 

of *j»Tr-gi|T, etc,, as 

corielalives of each other in sentences* 
Their respective nieanlnQS with ezamplas 
should he supplied accotdlno to their 
contexts. 

(d) Gerunds in * or oi^js can be para™ 
phrased as follows— 

[IJ ^ 01) 

(iil) ( ;niT stTl- 

(It) 3^^ (?n^) (v) qiff- 

{ qfer or ^ j ^ ^ ^ 

f^fe; (vJ) etc,, etc. 

The ways tndicelsd above are not exhaostivo 
bulmereJir suggestive. In addition to these, certain 
sentences, constructions, Idioms or phrases 
must be learnt intenaively. Particularly, the idioma¬ 
tic use of qfiTfs and particles must b© explained 
and illustrated in the context of I he text by supply^ 
ing several examples of etmtiar constructions in 
different contexts; and then the pupils should bo 
led to arrive at generalisation. It should be boma 
In mind that such syntactical peculiarities are to be 
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elicited and explained coly in * prose' lessons end 
not In ' poetry' le&sona/ wherein pupils he^ to be 
led to visualize situations through questions and 
enawecs making sensa-appeaL The examples quoted 
In 'prose' lessons may be introduced by saying 

at the beginning of all of them; and then they 
may be connected with the construction in the text 
by saying am* Mere repetltton of such examples 
helps pupils io fratne the rule by Ihemselves. As 
oral work must precede wrlMen work according to 
the accepted principles of language-study, all 
syntactical paculiarilfes will first be introduced 
purely through oral work, and only important things 
may afterwards be written on the Hack-board. II 
examples of a similar construction, have to be cited, 
they should be newly composed by the teacher in 
simple language and on the basis of familiar 
experiences of pupils, since examples selected 
from the classical liter a lure are beyond their 
comprehension. 

Ccmpouncfs in Sanskrit are a stumbling block 
Id the understanding of students. After they have 
been Inductively taught in Independent leasons, 
students may be made to dissolve them orally In 
literature lessons. The teacher should, of course, 
help his sludetits when unusually lengthy and diifl- 
cull compounds are met with. Typical compounds 
in a passage may be written on the black-boaid 
with their dlseolutlcne and names. It must here be 
borne in mind that compounda can be maslered 
more by constant practice In their dissolution than 
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br nil^s. ha short, Ihe jingufstfc aspects to be dealt 
with in literature lesBDELS are syntax end the form, 
function and etymology of words, Etymolo^ of 
words iB sometimes helpful in* understanding their 
real meanings; yet it should not so exceed its limit 
as to bore the pupils and spoil interest. The most 
Important linguistic principle that will always guide 
ihe teacher is that the distinguishing features or a 
language are Isamt mainly through the imitation 
of varied and connected models of the best style, 
end that it is needless for the teacher to account for 
each and every form of a word or construction with 
the help of rules,S 

Though the use of the Sansbril medium is pre> 
dominantly to be made for story-telling, questions, 
answers and explanattons in literature lessons, it is 
not obligatory on every teacher to eicploy that 
medium alone fn his teaching. If the aim of teaching 
is trltmately to facilLlate understanding or clarify 
meaning, it Is advisable. In the fnteresi of pupils, 
occasionally to mok^ /rise use o/ihen?a(Aer-fangrua 
11) for explaining synlactical peculiarities, [il } for 
supplying mythological aUtisions and other in<- 
cldental Information, ftu) for quoting concrete 

$ it is worih naring whsi Coethe at>oct hi$ own 
wsy of issming Latin; ■' I had learned Latin only through 
practice, without rule and without system. I neglected the 
grammar as well as the rhetoriq everything seemed to come 
naturally to me. I retained the wards, their formations and 
transformations In my ear and in my mind, and ( employed 
the langu^e with ease for writing sod talking. 

Quoted by Icspafsert: 'How to teach a foreign Language.* 
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illustrations liom lifej (ItI lor sluddatiug abairaci 
IdeaBj and (v) lor comparino and contrasting idioma¬ 
tic usagaa and colloquial ©ipressiona In Sanskrit 
vrith the coiiesponding onas in lha mDlhei’tongue. 
Al such places Iree tracalalion abould be preiaxied 
to the literal one. Recome wilL however, be had 
to literal tianelalion when a Sansknt sentence 
might be very dillioult or might contain a linguhrtio 
peculiarity. While thus making a rytfonal use ol 
' Translation,' more attention will have to be paid 
to the idiom ol the mothei^tongue, so that 
the translated matter would read like an oil* 
gioal pasaage in the roolher-torigue. The translation 
of a compound/ for instance, into a compielo 
aenteiioe is always to be pielerred to the literal 
translation of Ihe same. Every care must, however,* 
be taken to see that the translation ia iaithiul to 
the original Sanskrit passage, end not merely the 
sum and substance of ft. 

(gf i?ecop/fii/DtioJ3*-Thus after Ihedetailed 
study of a * literature ' lesson from the viewpoint 
of idaas end language, the teacher should recapi¬ 
tulate the whole fn a few sentences for creating a 
synfhefic /mpress/on of fhe seme. This recapitula¬ 
tion Is lust like the * * <Jl Shasfris, who tell 

the purport (aitqd) oi the matter taught at the end 
of their lessone. A topic can be recapitulated by 
' asking questions to pupils or by * fellingThe teach¬ 
er may, therefore, reBopt either to questions or 
"telling^ at his discretion. This or recopifu/o- 

iiOfj iff, however, use/uf only in ' prose' /essons. ll 
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« “«• Uwi poetic 
b.’ o' ilio nibioct-aulter 

™r be WJcwed by = eeccnd reedico ol the laxon 
by th® teacher, If ne cess ary, 

lir APPLICATJON 

After recapitiUatlfin the ' epplfcation' slaoe 
^gins. Here, vajioua Mangua^ flxercjgea' based 

^ the matter of the text ere to be attempted by 
pupils u finng devices/ There ere several e»er- 
Claes that are introduced at (hie stage. The 
eac er may devise varied and new exerctses; or 
according to ihe nature of the textual matter, the 

capacity of pupiU end the time at bis disposal he 

^ ay c oose any one of the following exercises:^— 
fl) The reading of a slory, etc., or dramatixav 
lion ol a dialogue by pupils is a kind of 
application, exercise ' calculated to fix In 
their minds the language of the text in its 
connected form- At the end of a 'rsvtaion ' 
ieason pupUa may be asked to reproduce the 
a^iory orally in Sanskrit. If questioning has 
een well conducted tn previous lessons, the 
reproduction of the atory by pupils proves 
TOiy successful, 

(2) Vfords in th® aingulaf number nia? be 
chenQed Into tho plural, and vice irerat^. 

f3) Verba in the present tense may be changed 
into the past or future and Wee versa, 

(4) Words in the first person may be changed 
into the second or thud, and Wee versa. 
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N. 3. In eiseici&es 2,3 and 4 It is necessary lo 
see whether the changes made are possible 
and sensible according to their contedd, 
Particular Snnskril senlences selected for 
changes may then be repeated with the above 
changes, 

{5} Active cons true lions may be changed into 
passive ones, and vice rer^o. This exercise 
can be attempted in the case of Isolated 
sentences. 

(6) Subordinate clauses are changed into 
cp^rdtnate ones, and Wee versa, 

t?) Synthesis of sentences may be attempted 
by mating use of etc., 

or of and 

(3) A complex event may be separated into 
its component parJs or a series of actions, in 
the manner ol the ''linguistic series' given by 
F. Gouln in ^The Art of Teaching and Studying 
languagea/ 

(9) Synonyms of a word as ere sceltered In 
diflerent lessons of the text may be collected 
by pupils. In addition to this exercise the 
may be used for finding out other 
synonyms. 

(lOj Particular sentences may be given for 
'transformation'. Pupils may be ssked to 
express each of such sentences In as many 
ways as possible. Here, the Sanskrit explana¬ 
tion given previously by the teacher becomes 
helpful. 
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( 11 ) Pupils may decline and conjugate tmpor* 
iont nouns end veibs in Ihe passago studifid. 
In the confugetion of verbs pu^is should use 
vultabls pronouns as subjecls before verbs. 

( 12 ) Pupils may collect a cal tered examples ot 
the earns syntacHcal peculiarity from varioua 
leasona. Each peculiarity may be taken at 
a time, A separate page in the note-book 
should bo reserved by pupils for collecting 
sentences con talcing the same peculiarity. In 
this Way different pages may be devoted to 
different peculiarities. 

(13) ' Substitution tables' in Sanskrit may be 
constructed on the lines laid down by H. E. 
Palmer in his' lOOSubstUullon Tables', Such 
tables may be used as application exercises, 

(14j Crude forms of nouns ^ J may 

bo given, and pupils may toll their genders. 

f 15) Pupils may fill in the gaps in sentences 
by using appropriate words or phTeses. 

<16J Pupils may use prasent, past, future and 
potential passive participles ( 55 ^ - 

I etc, ) for finite verbs in 

sent^Dcss., 

<17) Genitive or locative absolutes may be 
used In sentences containing the words 
^-3^, etc. Care must be token 

to see that lha subject tn the absolute con¬ 
struction is different from that tn the 
princfpa] sentence. 
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(18) Various compound® ( «rims) of soparato 
words fn ssntencos may be formed. 

(19) of sepajalo woida in sBntencas may 
be formed/ or words joined with fjpvifl may 
be Bplft. 

(20) An exercise for 'tranelation into Sanekrlt 
may be otven. For this puipos©/ BsntenceB 
or a passage should be so composed in the 
mother-tongue that the pupils would be 
required to use in their Sanaltrit tTonslallon 
the aame syntactical pecuharilles as already 
learnt by them In the text. 

if, a—All exercises are to be conducted thn^gh 
the medfum oi Somkiit. Of course, lor many 
of the above exerciaea the teacher should 
select complete aenlences from the text 
rather then disconnected words. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS— 

Proper understanding of litaralure depends 
much on the knowledge of Idiom and syntax, which 
must be explained by the taaoheTllnductlyaly to the 
context of the text. This procedure need not be 
supposed to bo a promiscuous mixing of gram mar 
and litetatur© to one lesson, since syntax and idiom 
cannot be explained and understood except in the„. 
proper context of literature. This is why Shastrla 
explain isrisisend iR>qs,1 the sy ntactical ports of 

t irfiRii ( “) I 

9.)5Ur*?: || 
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grammaiv aide by side with Ilferafure ralher than 
in an isolated manner, Furfhermore, 'syn/ox' must 
hedishaguished ire>m ' ooe/d'ence ' (declension 
and confugatlnn ) which may admit ot treatment 
independent of the confesl of literature, 

Bui unlike Shastria the followers oJ the 
tira^ar-^traiislatlon method in secondary schools 
are found to devote fhelr time and energy more to 
accidence than to syntax, more to the coniugation 
of vercs than to the verbal derlvalJves, more to the 
aecond group of conlugelJons than to the first 
group, an more to the fonnatlon of nouns and 
verbs than to their ready-made forms. While 
attempts are being made to popularize the study of 
Mgilsh through the Basic Vocabulary^ short-sighted 
beimfcnl teachers do not as yet condescend to 
realize the urgency ot minimizing the burden of 
unnecessary grammatical portions and making 
gr^nmor subservient toiheieachingo! /j7e«i/ur^. 

11 Sanskrit is to be popularized, the Idee of Basic 
banafcrit will have lo be worked out. If, again, 
practical approach to grammar is to be made in 
the Interest of e ^rage^upils, Ihg irralional order 

I eifcraadhit 

^ lt*(f quT-^fe-, 

sftr [[^11 snhjfl 

Nlli 
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of gremmatical portions^ as abovoy will have to bo 
cavarsed, and an appropriate measure of attention 
will have to be paid to ayntajr, verbal derivaUvee/ 
formation of the first group of conjugatlona and the 
ready-made |ortns of regular nouns and of some 
verbs of the second groupi> 

Up to this time Apte's Guide to Sanskrit Coin^ 
position has been prescribed in the school eouraa 
for the study of syntax; but despite the fact that it 
la an mdispenseble guide to Sanskrit teachers la 
the teaching of syntax, it is beyond the capacity of 
average pupib in respect of language, treatment 
and difficult examples from classical literature* 
Siudenls cannot^ therefore, proceed furlherthan 
understand imperfectly a few first lessons of this 
book, and are generally left in the dark about 
Sanskrit syntax and Idlomalic use of the language. 
Another mistaken policy in this respect is to divorce 
the teaching of syntax through this book front the 
regular study of literature. Sanskrit teachers may 
here be well advised to use this book for their own 
constant reference, and revive their knowledge of 
Sanskrit idiom and syntax. Instead of teaching 
this book in the class they may utilize the 
information contained in ii lor pointing out 
syntactical peculiarities in the proper context of 
literalixre actually studied by pupils in Ihe class. 
Por introducing * Sanskrit composition ‘ in schools 
and colleges on syatematic lines, the latler part 
of this book is a valuable guide. But this part is 
rarely read either by teachers cr by students 1 In 
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flhoit, the biformotlon in IhiB bopl should bo made 
subseTTiant to tba teaohinQ o| Sanskrit llteraturo 
end composition, The naturnl result ol oU tho 
malprecilce desctlbed above is that pupils ere kept 
eway f^om reel htereiure, end e^en alter .tho 
coEDpletlOQ oi their echool course the? ere unable 
to tackle the raeardna of a normal Sanskrit paeaage I 
The learning of Sanskrit thus deleafa Its own end I 
On the other hand, pupils taught by the * * 

methods as the Shastrls assure, are able to oonstrne 
b? theoosalves pesaagea of normal style from the 
or the and from the T[?ipi“t arid fk© 

Pt t rfKd , after the intensive stud? of onl? one confo 
from any of Ihe live rffraieva. Nay, the? can attain 
as much proficiency fn Hterature ( ^ as a 

graduate can, onty in lour years which are ordlnari' 
ly regulred for completing the course prelimiiiary 
to the study of The point, therefore, that 

needs reiteratioD is that the teaching of syntax In 
the proper context of literature must receive due 
attention. 


SYLLABUS IN SANSKRIT 
I 

Afler observing and comparing In detail the 
courses in difJerant subfecta piesoribed at present 
in various and Sanskrit coltegea all over 

India, we have been able to ascertain, (haI the 
course in Literature (and srfl??) fs not stand' 
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erdizedj bui ysries In point of duration and tho 
lolative Imporlonca atlaobed in 11 to ijronimar. In 
spite ot this diiierance, it ts possible to note in It 
the canunon features, ^blch will lead us to 
standardization. 

Generally the course in llleralure abends over 
a period varying trom four to six years. We can, 
iherefaie, safely deduce lhal approximately live 
years are <;taite sufticient for acquiring mastery of 
the language. In Ihe ' course' of lour years’ duration 
the ir niiCl^f T fa studied lor the knowledge of grammar, 
and It leallr serves sll the practical needs of those 
who do not want merely to specfalJze in grammar, 
but desire 1o devote their attention to the special 
study of one of the several itJi^s like the the 
dfqler or the h the course Is extended to live 

or slz years, the ia generally studied for 

the last two or three years, which are required for 
iinlabing the major portion o£ that work. In the 
four years' course the is generally studied 

In the second or I bird year,' either sitnuUaijeouely 
with literature of after the reading of a fair 
amount of ft lor three years. In the course 
lasting for live or six years ihe is taught by 

some Shastris to the second year alter the learning 
of preUmtoaiy gratnmar ( etc.) and 

a few cantos from a ir!5T*PM, <bs being 

taught to the last two or three years, as Indicated 
above, Haro, the ^ 4 ^ is taught with the view of 
Bcquainling the pupU with the Panhiian terminology 
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in a broad outlhier but this teacbing of the 
Ja not prevalent ntl over India. Many ShaelriB are 
Jhcfined to exclude the from the six years' 

course and teach the after the study ot 

the fn any case wo find that fhe s/udy 

of groBimaT *os a science' ;s mostly not commenc- 
€c! unloss ptipiJs have studiEd □ au///cjei3l nraoiinf 
of fffe/Ei/tirT0. In some parts of India I Bengal and 
N, India) settino aside the dlfftcult treatment of ihe 
Panmian system in Ihe ^g^Sj simpler grammatical 
treatises like the or are 

widely used, since they are spedally designed for 
those who want to learn grominar oa □ memjs to 
the study of literature. Casea^ however, are not rare 
where pupfk could study Uterature and even 'riias 
only with the mlnimun) of grammatical knowledge 
of the ready-made forma of nouns and verbs, cese- 
lelattons ( ) and compounds ( nrej- 

and J, This clearly indicates that oJI 

Sboslris were noi necessofr/Zy ti-ti|^<a|s f specialisis 
In grammar), even though they were pioftcient 
.in Uterature or other ^ipgja; and this stale of thinga 
well accounts for the existence of amusing gm{%^a 
purporting the eepaure * o i grammariana by the 
* (at) ’ 

anfS^^T: |i 

(a?T) nrai 
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AE3d ifrqm^s, and the retort f of the 
to bt^th of them. Those who iay undue stress on the 
teachinc ol grammar In Eogllah schools should note 
(hla fact. 

The different types of literature studied In (he 
*tt5?nTnBare poetry, pross^drama and^^i^. In 'poolry' 
live or ali cantos-from each ol the 

and ) are studied; 

in 'prose' fables and romances like (ha 

’75(P5t, 5'T^friJ and are read; in 

' drama ' four or five select plays ere prescribed, 
the choice mostly (altJng on the 

and gsrasw; and the 'mixed types' 

of llletalure like Ihe etc., 

which ere more dflticull than other types, are taught 
at the end. Thorough undeifitanding of the above 
representatives ot Ckssicel Sanskrit is mostly coupb 
ed with appreciation, Jot which a standard work 
on poetics like the or 

te studied at the advanced stage. The 
dangers of narrow specialization are avoided in 
this literary course by prescribing along with 
literature manuals (rranimKjsJ on Ihe 

♦Hhiui and as the Sqiev(("fci or 

or anq^ and s^jgfrr, ^CfS3«tRiTiqT or 

(I) ^ 5*3 ^ qr t 

%rci5ftq'qiqtqitrr eih ll 

"t qr*^5rrwpi^tw 5*Ti3 q^: Girt^ak | 
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respeciive;!^, which maintain the principles of 
contiDulty end correlehon ol studies^ and pave Ihe 
i/ft? lot specialization in ditferent ^|i^s at the 
higher stage* For the firat four or five years this 
couTsa In literature is common to all pupils alike, 
and lajfollowed by epecSal courses in gR^s for four 
or |jv&years more. 

! From the psychological point of view this 
gourse Is. not much foully except In the case of pro- 
^r gradation. As Uterafure prominently appeab to 
.senses andemotionsj its reading at the lower stages, 
as designed by the Shastria, Is <^te suited to the 
capacifios of young pupils. Yet attention must 
its by them to the necessity of prescrlb- 

iiig' easy books at the eJementary stage and 
approach to. more dilficult works must be 
gradual. Here, the Shastris seem to have elmost 
Ignored Ihe reading of the end the 

Vblch'have greatly influsnced the whole of the later 
literature la lb Ideas and form, end the language 
of which is more natorah living and suited to the 
capacities ol beginners than thet ol the latter. 
PeThapSf.the Shasirls do not think f t desirable to 
placebeHore their pupils the language oilbe great 
epics, as it deviates from the rules oi at some 
places. .Such deviations, however, not being rare 
^en in the literature written alter there is 
no adequate reason why eelecilons from the ^rrqpitfr 
and the^ ehould not be studied In the begin* 

ning, before the study oJ ihe Again, in a 

few cases, the early beginning of the study of 
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Qrsinmar os a science makes the curriculum of the 
more logical than psychological, and hence 
uosulfed to the cepaclhea of children* yet this 
practice la not cuirent everywhere. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, this curTlculuin in literature is more psycho¬ 
logical than logical, and is made mors logical 
only «t the advanced stage. It being, morecver, 
concenlrated, there is almost no wastage which 
is found in the University curriculum. Within ths 
penfod of four or five yeors a student of the 
masters much more Sansirlt thanagradur 
ate can vrithfn double Ihe time allotted to it in the 
universities. One thing must be borne in mind 
here that the pupils of Sanskrit colleges 

belong mofilly to advanced classes, learn Sanskrit 
lor Us own sake, and have to study nothing but 
Sanskrit ihrcughout their course; whereas In 
English schools and colleges Sanskrit is taught as 
' one among many subjects in the curriculum to the 
pupils oi all classes without any dislinciSon. 

Nowadays In end Sanskrit colleges, 

exclusive useol the 'Lecture Method' is made every¬ 
where in teachingj end the ancient method of 
has ceased to be employed. Generally lha 
medium oI instrucHon in them is. Jhe mothar-tonguo 
at the elementary and Intermediate stages, and 
Sanskrit in some cases at the advanced stage. Side 
by aide with Sanskrit ©xplanalion at the advanced 
stage, Sanskrit commentaries oi original works aia 
sometimes read in the class, so as to encourage 
students to read them tndepefndently and gel tbefr 
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riliiicullies eohed by self-help. In the taa::h£iig of 
literature deal unde rs( end I eg of the la more 

aimed at then the syntheflc appiedatlon of their 
poetic beauty. Complete niemonzing and repealed 
revi^on of the books prescribed ere the only 
methods of study adopted by students. Thus the 
melhods oi study and teaching are predominantly 
jj3/eRSj>e, though the ccmparatjve, critical and 
historical methods of extensive study are con* 
epicuoua by theic absence. We mush therefore, admit 
that there are in the Shaslri meUiodafew Haws 
'which will have to b-e removed tor the purpose of 
making it suit the present conditions. But its merits 
in other respects, es mentioned above, far outweigh 
itsdamerlls;and In eplfe of its flavra it is far supe* 
rlOT to the methods of teaching Sanskrit as employ¬ 
ed in English schools and coHeges. Of course, 
taking into account the modest position of Sanskrit 
in the Universily curriculum, we think that the 
merits ot the ShastrE methods can be retained with 
advantage even in Englfab schoole and colleges. 
The Sanskrit books prescribed for the Tint verity 
examinations are almost the same as mentioned 
above; yet reform In the methods of teaching 
Sanskrit Is a desideratum. 

n 

Improvements are, therefore, suggested here 
in the Sanskrit syilabtis /or high schools, so as to 
enable intelligent as well as average pupils to 
receive Ihe maximum of the benefit of Iheir study 
of Sanskrit. Up to the Matriculation Examination the 
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couf86 should bo coBMSuoTj lo ali types of pupils 
ellke^ and tho standard of Sanstril (o bo attained by 
them should be the undeisfsndlcijj with the help of 
a Sanskrit Dictionary alone, of the lypa of Sanskiil 
prose contained In the ® 

simpler portions ol the ®f 

Sanskrit veree in the ^'tidSiEW* and a 

c ftntft Ifom the andol a drama ci nrg. All 

efforts in schools should, Iheielore, be concentrat* 
ed on developing gradually the practice of pupils 
in con 3 1 ruing and understanding IhemsaWes passr 
agas from literature with the Ihorough knowledge 
of as much grammai as is required for understand¬ 
ing Uteralure. 

GRAMMAR 

The most eSBeuliol gremmaticar portions to he 
mastered are—the deqlension of regular nouns and 
pronouns, conjugation in frequent tenses and 
moods ol the verba of the First Group ( let, ^th, 6th, 
end 10th conjugations J In detail, end ol the Second 
Group ie a broad outline; Compounds, cass-usagea 
( ) and e few verbal and nominal dsiivatlves.* 

' li Fs. worth/ ol nt-tfi what Lok. Tllak, me great Sanskrit 
scholar, writes In b letter sddresseiJ to the teacher et his 
sons about the teaching of Sanskrit, particularly Sanskrit 
GramFnar— 

" Instead oF taking the bo/s to leafn dr/ ™les or difii- 
cultparilanse g frequentative or deslderatlw, etc. confine 
to ordinary declensions and simple tentes^tikc the present, 
past and futureSi imperative and poieniUk The knowledge 
of (rther portions may bs more or less accurate: but those 
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This Qrominar ahoulci generally he taught on induC' 
tive llnes^ the deductive method beuig resorted to 
in a few Inevitable cases (viz., numerals^ declension 
oJ nouns ending In consonants, and dome conjuga* 
tiOQS of ihe second group), where there is an uLti* 
mate saving of tims ond energy. The thorough 
learning ol the reody-mode iorms of nouns In the 

may be recommended, since it b tho 
most ellective end tima-honoured way of leamiag 
necessary grammar. In the learning of similar 
grammatical forms, use of analogy (In the forme 
of words) may advantageously be made. More 
stress should be laid on the teaching of case^ 
Visages compcunds and syntax than oothat 

of verbs and their formotion with the help of 
rules. Wo must remember here that Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture is distinguished for Its tfominel rather than 
fox the Verbal Slylo. It is, therefore, necessary to 

Indiestad above ^hadd he thorough and atxurste, sothst a 
student should find no hesfiatton in answering any question 
in ihem. A few rules of (cases Govt-1 should be 

added from Apte's Guide or the Kaumudi. Along with these, 

1 would continue ttie reading of Hitopadesh-not continuous- . 
but selected portions and leamln| by heart the Important 
verses therein which Improves Sanskrit compositt'on- Care 
should be taken that whatever the boys know, they know It 
thoroughly and dellnitely. ft matters not if they omit the 
complicated portions of Grammar; but they must be able to 
thoroughly answer the ordinary questions* ** 

^5^ qFiff iHli-ifsIl q afiwftir, ^ ^ 
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oconomiz^ tbs labour of ths d at Ailed teAohluQ oJ 
varbs. Frequaut conlugatlons, lenses^ iitood£> 
verbal derivatives { present, past, lutuic and poten¬ 
tial participles ] end noininel derivatives wJtli 
Jmporten I nominal soilizee may be teuobt lndu&* 
tively in the proper context oI Uferatuie# using' 
djscTeticn in diilerentialing forms for recognition 
from those for lormatlon. In theeiaminalion papers/ 
gnestlcns on grammar should consist of exercises 
in syntax, i. e., exercises In subatilulion, synthesis;’ 
transfo rma tion, change of voice and use of grem- 
matical forms In senienees rather then the isolated 
lorros of words. 

Her© th-ose, who object to the learning O'! ready- 
made grammalicai forms end favour the teaching 
of their detailed foimotions wifh the help of rules, 
assert that training the pupils In the bahfl of ac¬ 
counting for the grammatical forms of words mot 
within the language, awakens thought in them and 
thus has a high educational value. From the logical 
poirjt of view all this is well and good only in the 
case of intelligent and advanced students; but 
psychological considerations hardly allow us to 
agree with these people. As modem psychology 
propounds, the treatment of a subject in the case of 
beginners or young pupils must bo psychological 
rather than logical, if it should awaken tutrinsic 
interest in the subject and love for it. Uodoubledly, 
awakening of thought among pupils must always be 
kept In view by a teacher; yet It ought fo bo an end 
rather ihan a means. Every conscientious teacher 
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attei^dfiia to the luatincis, indiWduel differencej; 
and needs of pupils must bear in mind that Ihouaht 
can be awakened graduatJf and not piematuiely. 

tbouQh the purely deductive method c! leachlito 
the QTajnmatlos] lormstion of words mlghi be the 
only flcionidtc method from (ho adult point of view, 
long experience has suUjotenlly proved it to be 
laborious and disguAflng in the eyes of young 
pupils. Of course, the learning of readymade gram* 
mat! cal foitos Is tnuoii less lobortous and more eco> 
nomlcal than the formation of words with the help 
of rules. Again, in the teaching of orouimar, the 
empiric method, which proceeds Jrom the particular 
to the general, Irom the concrete to the abstract, 
or from examples to the rule, and which. If properly 
organized, develops tnto the ' Inductive Method*, 
la not only for from being unacientilic, but it poai- 
Uvely conduces to the pupils' fnlerest. better under- 
standing and gradual awakening of thought. 

We are at a loss to understand why the learn¬ 
ing 01 ready-made forms in the the speedy 

means of teaming Sanskrit, should be so much 
disfavoured by some. If it be supposed that ihe 
repetitfon of words in the is meeheDical. the 

some cherge can be lahJ upon abstract gracomatloel 
rules which the pupils leorn by heart with iftlte 
understanding. According io ihe modern princtples 
oi lenguege-atudy e language can be better Jeamt 
by use and intelligent repetllion than by rules. If 

principle la translated info practice, there 
should be no objeclion to the learning of ready- 
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made foiros in Ihe We aver that reputed 

Shaatiis are In perfect agreement with us on Ihb 
-point, and that fha can very well serve the 

need of those pupUs who waul to be early in¬ 
troduced to Sonsltril ] Hera lure. Moreover, old 
manuscTlpls of belonging to the begin¬ 

ning of Ihe I7!h centry A. D., ore eifanl and testily 
to the fact that the practice of teaching ready-made 
forms ol nouns is current among ns at least for three 
hundred years. Agaiq. it ia heard that there are 
Jain manuscripts of end which 

are still older lhan Lhose menttoned above. It moy^ 
iheiefors, be concluded that this pro cl toe might 
not have conllnued lor so tong a period, unfess it 
had been of utility and advantage. It may be 
suggested in passing Ehat white learning by heart 
the irregular nouns of rare occurrence 

may safely be dropped 

Some people being led by philological and 
etymological considerations and Inlluenced by 
principle that nouns in the language ere derived 
from roofs, lay undue stress on the teaching of 
verbs in ihe school coursed But what is the good 
of carrying average pupils, who wani something 
humanistie ralher than formal, through the meander¬ 
ing end bewildering process ol the detailed torma- 
tlon of verbs? To enable pupils to account for 
verbal forms In the light of rules, so as to encourage 
thought, might possess a high educational value in 
the opinion of some people; but fhis Js a process 
involving ratiooinatlon and is suitable only for the 
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pupils that have reached I he conceptual le^eL We 
must here admii lhat some tenses ond moods are 
simpler and more useful than others> Yet It is 
advlsabloj for all practical purposes^ to observe a 
clear dlstlnotfoit between detailed formation and 
recognition/ and to acQUire mastery over important 
portions. For Instance^,the Second Group ol 
Conjugations^ Perfect (third person only)# Aonat# 
otCv should be reserved lor recognrtlori cnly^ as 
they are found dilficult by average pupils. how* 
ever/ the claims of etymology m furfhering the 
cause of the mother-tongue be strongly put foiih/ 
the foUowlng compromise may be effected. 

As the roofs of the First Group of ConfugatJon^ 
far oulnumber those of the Second Group and are 
more frequent In llteraturej I hey are more Im* 
poifant than the lattei-£ Tho verbs of the ^second 
group* may be broadly learnt for recognitionj yet 
for some of the verbs of lhat group/ verbs of the 

£ According lo the of the number of 

roots in each of the two groups is as followsi— 


First Group 

Second Group 

Cbnj. 

No. 

Coni. 

No, 

1 

t035 

2 

72 

4 

J40 

3 

24 

6 

jS6 

S 

35 

JO 

^10 

7 

25 


— 

S 

10 


I7il 

9 






Tht^ th€ total number of roots in 

im 

the Sanskrit language 
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* Jir&t ^roup ' having Ih® eaina Diaanmg may bo 
used by pupils In Ihoir composltlDD. For all thoBo 
reasons ths /onnofiou o/ ths vsihs of tho Firsi 
Group, which is also cotnparalively easy, may bo 
advent a oeously taught in tour or five lessons wilh 
the help oi rules, so os to give pupils the idea that 
many words in Sanskrit and erstt words in Iho 
mother-tongue can be derived from Sanskrit roots. 
It may incidentally bo remarked here that the ' first 
^oup ' of conjugations can be taught mduoHvely 
and In a mariner more simplified, organized 
and synthetic than in ihat adopted at present. 
This teaching of the 'first group' will further 
prepare ground ior the feacbing of verbal deriva* 
tlves, which are mote Important and Irequent in 
Sanskrit lhan the actual forms of finite verbs. The 
knowledge of the verbal derivatives of the 'first 
group' will stand pupils in goodst®sd while foimlng, 
from ihe roots of the ' second group', participles, 
which may preferably and idiomatically boused by 
average pupils lor Ihe Itnite verbs of the same. 
This is one of ihe reasorja why the 'second group' 
ol conjugations should be prescribed for recogni¬ 
tion only. Thus, the knowledge ol the ' lust group * 
of conjugations might, no doubt, help one to carry 
on ihe etymological study ot the mot her-longue. 
Yet, so much etymological aspect to Ihe teaching 
of grammar is guite eufUdenl In schools, and 
Intelligent students, if they have any aptitude lor 
etymology or philology, might give It free scope 
In their 'college course* as well as In later Ufa. But 
in the case of average pupils, who generally do 
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not want to bather themselves about Ihln Vin ri ol 
work, the learning ot ready-made forms in tha 
may be recommended without habitation, 
Kobocfy can eipeat, even If he wishes, all pupils 
to turn out phtlofoglsts under the present system. 
Why should then the majority of pupils, who are 
in need of the flesh and blood of Ideas in llleralure 
be ridden to it, wlthoul any distlncilon and be 
forced against Ihclr will to rest satisfied with the 
dry bones ot (ormBl grammar ? If the whole school 
course in Sanakrlt be framed w'Hh the View of 
developing the tendency ot puptia to anelyss words 
and derivb them from their root-stems, It le bound 
to be rigid and tiresome, end Ihe pupils, in lhat 
measure, being kept away Jrom the reading ol 
literature, are. naturally inclined to bid farewell to 
Sanskril. Language-learning in the school course, 
at least, sboufd be syblhetlc rather than analytic, If 
it should be intereating and really beneficial. 

tn order to give a dellnite idea of what has been 
said nbovs In general about the leaching ol gram¬ 
mar and to enable one to ascerlatn what portions 
are quite oecesasrv for the understanding of liter¬ 
ature, tl is propc^Ed here to sat down in a graded 
tnanner fbted grammalicB! porliotia to bo finished 
in each standard. Though the portion prescribed 
for Std. Ifl is very small, the precedure to be 
followed In it is purposely described In detait,so as 
to lEtDOVa vagueness Bs io how one should proceed 
at the beginner'a stage. In the case ol the conju¬ 
gation of ihe 'second group’ and the declension of 
Irregular words, actual lists of important tools and 
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words^ whose xaady-roede loms should bo leamt^ 
nro glv^n* Those roots and words are quite auJIlcl' 
oct for alt practical purposes Stress on those roots 
and irregular words and on the third person of the 
Perfect will, ft is hoped, relieve pupils of the drud- 
gei 7 and tedium of learning tinessentJal things. 
The other more important or Ibsb important portions 
are indicated at their proper places. The portions 
of grammar to be done in each standard are as 
lollows^— 

STAND^BD Ill 

In order to create a proper attitude towards 
the subject and to supply a systematic basis for Its 
learning. It is advisable to begin Sanskrit in Sid. Ill 
of High Schools. The teaching cE Sanskrit should 
start with complete sentences in conversational 
lessons on familiar topics, through which the pupils 
will be acquainted with the structure of a Sanskrit 
sentence. For this purpose nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, verbs and indecllnables of frequent 
occurrence will be used gradually as ports ol 
sentences lor conversatiotu The Inilerdonal nature 
ot Sanskrit will be made known by Introducing in 
sentences the forms of words In all in a 

graded way and by making deer their 
relation through actions. The !ER^~r«lat|Qn will be 
the most important fact to be impressed on the 
minds cl pupils and the ready-made forms of 
action'-verbs in the present tense will occupy a 
modest position in a sentence so as to sub¬ 
serve the q^^-relatlon. thus the Idea of the 
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ctructura of a Sanskrit sentence Is to be given 
excIusivelF through coaveisalional lessons^, by 
infroducJng gradually several synlacfical parts of 
that sentence. Of course, behind those convetsa- 
tional lessons there will be a graduated grammatical 
scheme; yet the lessons will be composed ’ an^ 
conducted fn such a way that the pupils will leom 
the fundamentals of the language without being 
conscious of the fact that there is a Qrammatlca] 
scheme behind what they iBarh, After a fair tiomber 
of such lessons have been finished, lha papUe will 
be acquainted, bit by bit, with iha grammatical 
scheme underlying them. Here, the function df 
coses ( } in a Sanskrit sentence is the most 

important aspect to be taught, and first of ell, the 
iuncUons of the nominative and accusative cases 
serving the purpose of (he subject and the object 
respectively will be well fropreased on the minds of 
beginners. The pupils' grammatlcel knowledge of 
the mother-tongue should here be advantageously 
utilized for ccmpariacm and contrast, sines (he 
mather-tongue contains the same number of 
03 Sanskrit, and differs only In respect of the numbez' 
'of ^^^s. Then the raady-made forms of words os 
already learnt In the conversatjonal lessons will be 
classified and tabulated, with the help of pupils, 
according to their different and When 

* t mytclftrave composed about fu«nfy such conversa¬ 
tional lessons, which were condutted in Std. Ill by S. T. 
students under my guidance in the S, T. T* College. 
Kolhipur, for tour conseemive years with much suceess. 
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this wUl be done, the pupils will realize the utility 
of leaining by heart the ready-made forms In the 
After such cotiversatlotiQt leseons and 
■the espIanatJon of their grammatical ( eyntacIJcai) 
scheme, lessons comprising connected descriptions 
and stories may be begun. The grammatical scheme 
that will underlis the conversational lessons for 
l^eginners will be as follows^ 

(a) Wonns—'Kouns denoting concrete objects 
and ending in e? ( rasso. and neuter 1 and lemi, y 
should be taben at ibis stage. Or, il they are 
abstract nouns, they should preferably be gaiy 
words (Sanskrit words used in the mother-tongue ). 
While declining tfaoie nouns the principle of 
analogy may be adopted lor pointing out the simi* 
forlty of forms and thus facilitotlng memory-work. 
Nouns should be taught in association with the 
forms of 

(bj Pronouns—All the forms of 1 ^ 33 - andfe^ are 
very useful for converEatlonal purposes; yet the 
forms of g? ^ ^ and gg in all con also be 

taught easily by using the principle of analogy In 
the case of similar forms. Only very common and 
useful forms of and gcq? may be taught in 
oonveisatfon. 

(oy Aictfecfives—Common adjectives ending in 
ST may be selected. Pupils may be shown that 
adjectives in Sanskrit egreo with the nouns they 
qualify In case, gender and number unlike those in 
the mother-tongue. Here, adjectives to the mother- 
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tongue may be contrasted with fhcge in SsnskrlL 
Numerals from one lo fen con bo taughl by octualty 
counting things^ Forms of % ft, In the 
nominative esse and atl gendors can be used tn 
conversational leasorts and aasity loarnl. Declension 
oi these in the other ftrrfes is unnecessoryi 
Adfeclivea may be taught In essorialion with words 
lit® Wi(T<T, etc- 

(d) l/^erbs—As verbs denoting physical actions 
can be taught by actually perfonning actiona, they 
may Hrst be introduced. DlsticiguJshing features of 
different conjuga lions need not be observed at this 
stage. The present tense and Imperative mood 
{ 2nd person only ) oI the ready'-made forms o! such 
verbs may be introduced so es to gtve a brood ictea 
of verbs. Such verbs may be conjugated by analogy, 
without entering Into the details of formation. The 
forms of { present tense and imperative mood) 
moy be used along with the forms of in ques¬ 
tions anted to elicit verbs- 

(e) /ndec/froh/es—The most common ones 

should be used in lessons- Concrete adverbs can 
be taught by performing actions and by modulation 
of voice in converaation. They may again be taught 
in associallon with etc. 

From this grammaiJcal scheme of conveisa* 
iiosol lessons it need not be supposed that the 
course for the third standard would be made too 
much graicmsIicaL in this scheme the formation 
of verbs has no place. The verb in its ready-made 
form will occupy in a sentence the modest positton 
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oi subsorriiKj the ^SR^-relfttion of eeveroi words 
which ore of diilerent parla oi speech. II will, 
therefore, he found Ibet In e Sanskrit sentence 
Inflected words other than the verb—partieularly the 
subject and the object—will hold a prominent post* 
tiott. For understanding those words and their 
relations nothing mote is required than the simpler 
aspects of the grammar of the mother-tongue, 
the knowledge oi different parts of speech/ 
gender, number and person. Pupils beginning to 
learn Sanskrit must ba presumed to possess at 
least this much knowledge of Ih© grammar of their 
mother-tongue. Thus the grammaUcal scheme set 
forth here la mainly based upon the fundamentals of 
the grammar of the mother-tongue. Unless it is 
ascertained that pupils possess this minimum of 
the vernacular grammar/ Sanskrit cannot be begun 
well The grammatical acbeme given above is, 
therefore, not et ell beyond ihe capacity of fwipils. 
What the beginners In Sanskrit have here to do, 
after Ihe conversational lessons ere ftnfshed. Is 
simply to clasBlfy, tabulate and leam by heart, 
according lo and qr^s, the terms of words 

already drilled in lessons. This slight grammatical, 
or rather syntactical, aspect will prepare a good 
grounding (or the study of Sanskrit. Moreover, 
all the forms of oi'iJ other Interrogative words 
being Introduced In conversation, will acquaint 
ihe pupils, from the very beginning, with the 
typical queslion-ferma fn Sanskrit. Those questioa~ 
Joims are,accord/cgf o ndwpeosa- 
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tie to the meihodical develcpmejii ot’literature' 
lessons through the medium of Sanskrits and if 
they are introduced Irrmi the bogtnnfng, pupils, 
instead oi giving mechanically Sanskrit answers lo 
Sanskrit guesiloirs, will give them with undsTstand- 
Jug and Intelligence. As the beginner's stage in the 
study of Sanskrit Is so very important, things to be 
taught in Sid LIl hove been given here in detail. 
STANDARD IV 

(al Declenaton of regular nouns aod adjectives 
ending In vowels, of the pronouns 
and and of the first five numerals.—-The 

n^ay be freely used for learning the ready* 
made forms of ell of them, 

(b) Conjugation of roots of the 'first group’ (Isl, 
4lh, 6th and 10th gors-both the irja ) in the present 
and past ( ) tenses, and In the imperative 

and potential moods.—This may he taught in detail 
with the help ot rules on inductive ilnea. The first 
and the shcth ;pii8 may be taught together for com¬ 
parison end contrast. Forms of other roots of the 
same ims may be learnt from the 

(oj The passive vo'lee and may be taught 
Just after the teaching of the present tense Jn both 
the 

td) Past pass/vopor//efj3fe£ f jv//h fr^^Jndoc/fna* 
ble porfJcjp/as (with fgr, pagBive 

participles may be Introduced alter the teaching oi 
eprasiJi^, After broadly knowing the rules for their 
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formation, thetr raadf-road« forms may be leamf 
from the 

(e) and a few s^gjrefSstSjchange 

of to may be begun alter the pupils 

have been able to recognize readily the forma of 
nouns, verbs and since the knowledge of the 

grammatical forms of words is quite essential to the 
splitting of Examples of ef^ may be aeJocted 

from the ' reader ' and rules may be derived 
jnductivsly from them. It must be rsmembered here 
that the knowledge ol is regufted more for 

spIlUing than for making them. Moreover, flPqs are 
optional In a Sanskrit sentence.’ 

STANDARD V 

(al Declension oi nouns ending in consonants, 
and of numerals from S to 20.—-Fomiatlon of 
nouns may be taught In a broad outline with the 
help of Alter this the ready-made forms 

of nouns may be learnt from the 

(b) Conjugation of roots of the '‘second group ' 
(Znd, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8th and 9th ima In the case 
of all these except the second, formation may 
optionally be taught; but il may be taught la a 
broad outJlae, aBstgning one lesson to ©aehipr. 
In the case of the 2nd ipr, however, no formation 
should bo taught, as It involves many fntrlcadea 


* I^pTT ( 
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balJling tbe pupiJa, It may b® said in general that 
the ready-made forms of only the following common 
roots of the second group may bo laamt by puptU 
from tbo 

2nd JitFT-si^ sin, + r, 

^ft, ^ and 

3rd ^ and it. 

5th ip^_3(r^^ and w, 

7th rm-^, 13, 13, and 

8lh irtT"? and 

9th JTF, ar and 

N. B.—The number of these roots may be teisened by 
dropping those for which roots of the 1st group, having the 
same meaning, can be used,^ 

to) Past active porticiples^ present puticiplee 
and potential passive partlclplea. 

(<i) find compounds; use of and an. 

(e] Examples of the idiomatic use of fiitfoS j aa 
they occur In literature, may be collected and their 
rules may be Inductively Iramed. A small begin- 
nlna should be made in this raspech 
STANDARD VJ 

(a) Declension of only the following irregular 

WOrds-q®, tft, fft, 

I ^1*1^ 3?Li 

Ready-made forms of these words may be 
learnt from the ^mt^q i attS . 

(b) ( a broad Idea may be given, 
gt^a regarding them need not be learnt); (imt 
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fututQ (^ broad Idea should be QlTen ]; second 
future and coodittonal; perfect or ( only the 

ibJrd person should be taught os the remafning two 
persons are of rare occurrence in literaluie}; 
important causals. 

(c) swerr^, splfl and sjsipftrri^ compounds, 

(d) Perfect and future partiotples;'otbei Import* 

ant numerals (partlcuIoilV/ every tenth one }; use 
of and 

fs) Idiomatic use of should be taught as 

before in the context of literature. 

STANDARD VU 

(a) Aotiat ( ), desiderativcj denomlna* 

live, benediclive and frequenlative forma (all for 
recognlhon only). 

(b) Common affixes and femintne bases. 

(c) tdfomatic use of l^irf^s and par tides, and 
other important aspects ot syntax. These should be 
taught in the context of literature as before. 

M. B.'—ft must be noted here that oi? *j^itin>nar’ t<wnt 
are to be conducted th« mWtuni of rAa nv9tA#f..<crn7fH. 

LiTERATURE 

In the teaching of literature, use of Sanskrit 
questions and Sanskrit explanat ion. In the manner 
of Sanskrit commentaries following the 
should be made, the mother-'tongue being, of 
course, freely used (or erq^laining absEmse Ideas or 
linguistically difficult portions, and for the teaching 
of grammar. Students' comprehensfon of Sanskrit 
texts may be tested la the examination by asking 
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them pnrllaUf to f rone late info the molher-ionqua 
and partially to paraphraso In Sanskrit like Iho 
Sanskrit cDnunnntarlas (at Ib^adTancadsta^aonly). 

MEMORIZING 

Good and loud readinQ of concectad passaQaa 
from literature should bo ancouraged irom tha bo- 
ginning; and select passages from Jiteratare should 
he got leorat by heo^^^ so that aaalraJlalion of Ian* 
guage, would bo laoUitated and vocabulary bo 
tiled. It must be remembered here (hat ior acqutr> 
ing command over a language the Intelligent 
memorlif ng or' learning by beorf ' of seleot pass¬ 
ages ( prose and poetry ) from literature Is one of 
the best means.* The present educational policy 
o( discouraging any kind of memorizing is oertainly 
not wise. Although unintelligent memoririrtg may 
be discouraged/ there is no plausible reason why 
Intelligent memotlzliig may not be resorted to as a 
method ol study. In this case/ students must be led 
to know what things should be learnt by hearU 
They may be encouraged to memorize connected 
passages rather than dlsconnected, lengthy word- 
lists. The mastery ol Sanskrit can be acquired 
more easily by (hts intelligent memorizing than by 
'Translation into Sanskrit'/ which Is an up-hill 
tosk lor a majority of pupils. 

• It is worthy ol note what Msing, a Chinese traveller 
of the 7th century A. O., says about the Indian metfuad of 
memorizing— 

" In India there are two traditional ways by which one 
can atudfl to great mtellectuai power. Firstly, by repeatedly 
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TRANSLATION INTO SANSKRiT 

This translation, which la rarely attempted in iho 
examination by pupils lor want ol suiflcient know 
led^B ol Sanskrit vocabulary, idiom and syntax# 
which results in the mechanical process of putting 
word lot word, and which did not at all lind itfl 
place in the Sbaatri method, should bo dropped. 
It the University, with the purpose ol testing Ihe 
students' knowledge ol Sanskrit, stlU requires 
them to translate Into Sanskrit, this translation 
should not ba taught until the pupils have mastered 
a BuiJldent amount ot Sanskrit vocabulary and 
syntax. It should be taught only during the last 
two years of the school stage on the following 
opprovad lines:-— 

In the beginning, an original and connected 
Sanskrit passage suiting the capacity ol pupiln 
may be translated by the teacher into the mother^ 
tongue or English and may be given lor re-transla- 
tfon into Sanskrit. The pupils may read this English 
or vernacular passage silently once or twice for 
catching its general drift. Two or three questions 
In Sanskrit may be asked by the teacher to prepare 
ground and ascertain whether the pupils have 

committing lo memory the intellect is Oevdopad; secondly 
the alphabet fixes one's Ideas. By this way* after a practice of 
ten days or a month, a student feels his thoughts rise like a 
fountain, and can commit to memory whatever he has once 
heard Inol requiring to be' told twice]. This is far from 
being a myth, for I myself have met such men.'’ 

— A Record of the Guddhfst Religion, 
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undorafood the general drift. PgpSla may than bo 
asked to fronslat© fho pasBago mentaUy for a Bhort 
time; and while (hey are doing soj a few Sanskrit 
equryalents or phrases may be supplied by the 
teacher at the places where the pupils cannot use 
proper expreaslons. tho dlfHcuUlea of pupits 

must flotIcSpafed by ths teacher and solved 

then and there. After this mental translation the 
pupils may be led to make a co-operative effort 
to (ranslate the passage orally. The teacher should 
now guide the pupils and conduct detailed oral 
discussion in the inolher''tongue on various aspects. 
Each senfence will now be attempted in the llghi of 
the general sense. This oral discussion would com* 
^Is 0 the Use of particular idioms and compounds^ 
synthesis of clauses, various ways of ezpressing (he 
same idea, usa of participles, particles* passive 
voice* the locative or genitive absolutes* etc. In 
this way all Important aspects of Sanskrit syntax 
may be discussed tn the class. This oral discussion 
will bo followed by the writing of tranatallon in » 
Connected form by pupils under the supervision 
of the teacher. Or the teacher should write the 
fransletlon on the black-board* the pupils supplying 
sentences of Ihek own one after another. After 
the traoslaljon of the whole passage is finished* 
the teacher should present the original Sanskrit 
passage for comparison. In this comparison belter 
egressions of the original will be noted by pupils. 
Thus two or three periods may be devoted to the 
translation of each passage, A lew such ezerclsea 
would give pupils Insight Into the art of tranalatlon* 
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It would b« better If the teacher would in the 
be^innlnQ select lor re-lran station a Sanstrit 
passage alread? studied by pupils in lha test This 
would induce pupils to assimilate the language of 
the lest. After sullJcient practice in thts letransla* 
tion, independent passages In the molher-tongue or 
English may be given for transletton into SanakrlL 
Here also oral discussion will play an important 
pari as before. 

SANSKRIT COMPOSiTlON 

In the piece of Translation into Sanskrit, Sans¬ 
krit composition, imitative of Ihe texlual language 
and helping its proper assimilation, should be 
beneftcially introduced in schools. This oomposiUon 
in the school stage should be ot the nature of eier- 
gises reproductive of the passages studied in the 
text end should mainly consist oi descriptions, 
stodies, summaries and expansion of ideas In 
in e graded form. Use of Sanskrit question® 
should amply be made for the oral development of 
the theme, and several pupils should be made to re 
peal correct aiisvrers,so as to facilitate their 'written* 
composition, which would naturally follow dotalleci 
oral discussion. At the eieroentary stage suitable 
pictures may be used as aids to the oral develop¬ 
ment of the theme. In colleges free or original com* 
position may be attempted, People, who have 
never tried such exercises, can have no Idea as to 
how it is simpler than Translation into Samkril, 
more conducive to Ihe leaming of IdiomaUc Ian* 
guage, end a sure test of the pupil's knowledge of 
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Sanslril. Of course, in eMminotlonB, snswara to 
questions on coiEposidon will have to be written 
in Sanskrit. Even if we suppose that studentB will, 
as usual, cram such Sanskrit material ready-made 
irom their examination guides, it will uljfmalely be 
^ehcial and not harmful, since they will learn 
oy heart so much of connected Sankilt matter, 

Reform in the Sanskrit syllabus for achoola 
should ihus be effected, so that Intelligent and 
average students would both profit by it, would 
ret^ the Imowledga of Sanskrit, though limited, 
os the surrender value of their school course, and 
would use that knowledge for advanced study at 
home or in colleges. 

Ill 

Here, some enthusiasts assort thaf the teaching 
ot Sanskrit up to the Matriculation Examination will 
have thus to be adapted to the needs of average 
pupils, and hence this low standard of the know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit wiU be detrimental to the produc- 
tion of great Sanatrlf acholars with genuino 
cal spark They further add that this low standard 
of Sma^t wtll be quite to adequate to the higher 
Sanskrit studies to be continued In colleges. 

of this view, being taught Sans- 
irit by the Grammar-translation Method, which is 
now out of date in Europe, are generally ignorant 
of ihe efficacy of the Shastri method even under 
changing conditions. They, moreover, profess to 
maintein progressive Bplrit by advocating the bis- 
torJeal, critical and comparative methods or the 
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flcienlific; Western methods ol raseorch In the higher 
Sanskrit studies. They, howoyer, areao oonservolive 
tn their attitude towards the methods of iuyeailB 
teaching* that they betray their ignorance of the 
natural and psychological methods of teaching 
classical languages, as recently developed in 
Europe I They are lurthet found to emphasize 
the use of the English medium in Sanskrit studi^ss I 
It is Inconceivable, under these circumstances, how 
great Sanskrit Bcholare with genuine ' classical 
spark' are to be produced, whoa the predominance 
oi the English medium is still to bo continued at 
the sacriiloe of the intensive study of original 
Sanskrit works 1 

Really, the standard of Sanskrit sat up above In 
the syllabus for the Malriculation Examination need 
not be conEidered low. if a matriculate, who has 
undergone that course, would ba oble to undemtand 
by aalf-help verses from the and ot 

prose passages of the typo ol Ihe 
If Ihla level would really be re ached, it would be a 
flovmd preparation for the higher study ol Sanskrit 
in the college stage. To bo true to facia we can* 
not help remarking that even this level Is not reach* 
«d by the matriculates of the present day. more 
time being devoted to obscurities In grammar than 
to the practice of reading and understanding li fere- 
ture. This undue stress on unnecessary gramma¬ 
tical poriions dissipates the energy of pupils in 
etteading lo noa-eaaential things, obstructs them 
from roaslering even the minimum of the moat 
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esaonHd ^rhona of grammar, and keep* ihem 
hJnoranf of e,en the basic facta I People, who have 
perspecjfvo of the things that can and mu*t be 
own fn the echool stage, who do not take into 
acMunt fhe secondary place and short time allotted 
o banairit, who have no definite idea of the stand¬ 
ard of Sansbil to be reached fn the school course, 
and who have vague notions about the aim of 
^ and (he chief poinls to be more 

achieving that aim, ere 
thesyllahua given above, 
aut, if definfle views about the problem of Sanskrit 
teaching ought to be formed, a definite standard of 
Sanskrit to be reached in the school stage ought to 
w set up; and thoughtful persons will, of course, 
agree to our proposed syllabus. If la futile to set 
Up/ on 7 In JmagfnoHon^ a high sta^dard^ which haa 

nev^ been reached nor can be reached In gctua- 
yiy by average students; and II is certainly criminal 
to concentralo one's energy only upon intelligent 
student* at the expanse of so many average ones, 
the surrender value ' of whose siudy of Sanskrit 

ao ProMem 0 / r«ci(pg l,oop„™d 

Jnora With average pupils thaa with iJitelJigeat 
ones, and we here seek to aopulariir^ the study of 
Sa^ktii hys^chtag lor more fnleresitrig, more 
int^ive and more econamiaal ways and meoas. 

w/7A/n the alloUed period. If need 
bo, Individual study or special coaching may be 
resorted to by intelligent students deairing to be^ 
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specialists. But in schools es wel] as In coUeoos 
instbods oi ' group leaching' being more im- 
poitant than those ol individual study/ It is highly 
Imperalive under the existing order to adopt the 
former ones for supplying the needs of average 
students. If the aforesaid standard of Sanskrit will 
be actually reached by average pupils along with 
intelligent oneS/ then and then only Ihe aim oi 
Sanskrit teaching in the school stage will have 
been achieved. The mistake usually committed In 
setting up fi high standard is that of geneializing 
from the apeclallst's point of view about average 
students also, and of presuming what is easy for 
iniellfgeut students io be egually so for average 
ones. This mistake is the sole cause ol making 
Sanskrit a detested and unpopular subfecb 

We shall/ however/ set aside the case of so 
many average students, who somehow pass their 
Matriculation Examination without developing their 
power to understand a normal Sanskrit passage in 
piose or verse and discontinue their higher edu> 
oetioiir being destitute of the joy of Sanekilt liteia.^ 
tuie. We shall now sea how higher Sanskrit studies 
ore conducted in CdUeges, The Indian UniveralUse 
resting mostly on the European methods of exten- 
elve study have given undue prominence/ as Indi¬ 
cated above, to the medium of English In Sanskrit 
studies, though In the school stage the mother- 
tongue can now be used as the medium oi Inslruc- 
tion. It is no use denying the fact that this 
foreign medium has given a serious set-back to 
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real Sanskril BchoJarahtp or lo higher Sanskrit 
sludtes.$la order to meet the University requirements 
Sanskrit feirt-booka with English notes, English 
transloHone and English introductions are being 
supplied In plenty, with Ihe Inevileble resull that 
students acquit Ihemsalves well in the University 
e^aminallons by simply reading this English mete* 
rial to the exclusion ol the study of original texts. 
Even if we suppose that SansJrrlt texts are read, the 
attentjoD ot students 1$ directed more to the sum 
and substance than to Ihe detailed study of the 
original Thus the intensive study of Sanskrit texts 
being thrown overboard, sense for the subtle sug- 
gestlon and beauiy of Sanskrit expression ia rarely 
developed among Etudenis. Weedleaa to add here 
that Sanskrit commentarleB, which many times 
lllinmnate one on important poinls and help one 
to enter into ihe spirit of the original, are rarely 
read. Why should partio! usb o[ the Sanskrit 
medium ha not made in Arts Colleges for the ex- 
plan ation of Sanskrit Texts, so as to encourage the 

$ '■ In this [ British ] system of education the ‘plsce of 
prominence b naturally assigned to the study of English 
Literature and of European Sdence and Philosophy, the 
medium of insirtictlon for which was English, Indian Classi¬ 
cal languages and Irvdfan Vernaculars were admirtcd only to a 

secondary place Tn the curriculum; and as.. the medium 

of instruction even for these Indian languages was required 
to be English, It Is easily conceivable that not much progress 
tnthe higher Sanskritlc studies was monnaliy possible under 
the system. " 

Dr. S‘ K, Qelyalkar-Poona Sanskrit College ;Pf05pectu£, 
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study ol Sanskrit coromentarlas among students 7 
Those who know the psychdogtcal principle that 
oral use of a language makes lor its unconscious 
assimilation end develops a proper attitude of 
students towards learning it, and those who have 
witnessed soma reputed Pandits effectively using 
the Sanskrit medium in Arts Colleges, will leallza 
the importance of this point. But in the eyes of 
many educated people, to use the Sanskrit mBdium 
tor Sanskrit teaching even in the higher studies ie 
' to flog a dead horse' 1 

In the Sanskrit examinations of the University 
those who know English more than Sanskril are 
found to gain an advantage over those who know 
Sanskrit more then English. Students ere gensially 
expected to know exlerno/ fads about a text boob 
lather than the text itself. Laud and good reading 
in Sanskrit is scarcely attended to from the lowest 
to the highest stage; and ft Is only occasionally 
that one comes ecross even University graduates 
who can read aloud a Sanskrit passage with confix 
dance, flawless pronunctaijort and lluency. There 
Is very little scope for original Sanskrit composition, 
and the tianstatlon of unseen passages in examine'' 
tion papers, if It can be called ' composilton' at 
all, is rarely attempted by a majority of students 
thinking tl to be a hard nut to crack. 

The study of grammar as a science, which may 
advantageously be commenced in colleges rather 
than in schools, is scarcely cared for In the higher 
etudfes, though the University of Bombay has 
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recanily pie scribed three from the 

Yiz., tffem and for the B. A. (Hons.) 
ExaminBlion. As Iha Is very useful for the 

iatelfigent reading of Sanskrit literature and for 
correct Sanskrit composillon, there is much pro¬ 
priety in prescribing it. There is also propriety in 
prescribing the as it serves the purpose 

cf on introduction to the whole grammatical 
aciencoy though ti contains e few q;^B, the full 
fmpllcailoiis of which cannot be understood by 
students, unless they hove read the major portion 
of the But there is no propriety In 

prescribing the for the underslandtng 

of wbtch many from the portion not prescribed 
hove to be quoted with examples; and even though 
such unknown q^a are quoted and explained In 
details It is natural lor the sfudenie not to under¬ 
stand thorn perfectly and be somewhat bewildered* 
ore the rules of interpretation having n 
wider application to many unknown q^s. It caziy 
ihereforey be al firmed lhat they cannot be clearly 
comprehended, unless the atudenis have gone 
through Ihe major portion ot the This 

point ought to have been considered well before 
tbo qftqpmrarit was prescribed. Moreover, in prescrib¬ 
ing nothing ol giammaT during ihe first two years of 
college education and In abruptly prescribing three 
Sf^s from the for the A. Examtnalionj 

there is no gradation or continuity of any kind We 
ihink thol studenla would be more benefited. If Ihe 
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or (ho would be pie scribed contl* 

nuously from the beginning of fhe college comae 
up to Ihe B. A. Ezarolnatfon^ and would be finl&hed 
by inatfllmenta in four years. Of cour&ay 
occur in the or olso; ye! they can 

be studied there In the proper contszt of the gjjs to 
v/bicb they apply. Hence the afudents are expect* 
ed lo underaiand them a! their proper places. 

From all that has been said above it will be 
found that the study of grammar on the whule^ 
neglected In the college course, ft is not then asto- 
nifihicia that many students are not found to possess 
an accurate knowledge of the stcuclureand idiom of 
the Sanskrit language.Thus the University graduates 
can supply a fund of information about Sanskrit 
IfieTelure, even though they have a little knowledge 
of Sanskrit itself 1 A strange convention has been 
established st Ihe imiversity examinaltons that ana. 
wers lo all questions except the one for translation 
Into Sanskrit' have to be written In English 1 Why 
should students be not expected to answer a few 
questions In Sanskrit composition and not asked to 
write their own Sanskrit commentary on the por* 
lions in the test, In imitation of reputed commenta- 
fors ? Why should thus the study of Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries along with original texts be not encourag¬ 
ed to raise the standard of reel Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship ? But without fully judging how Sanskrit 
composUloti is easier than * Translation into Sans¬ 
krit/ and how the Sanskrit medium ts more natural^ 
congenial and akin to the mother-tongue than 
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English^ every Buch reform In Soookrli teaching is 
thought to be embitious and unnatural. 

At the beginning the intentions of the Indian 
Universities In framing the higher SanshrH couisea 
ware to train students in the Western methods of 
extensive study^ otherwise named-" the grltical, 
hlelorical and comparaliva methods. '* The Btudents 
wore expected to apply those methods to Oriental 
learning and become research scholars. It must be 
Temsmbered here that the number of such scholars 
is bound to be very small, and that the majority of 
students are more interested in the appredslfon of 
the beauties of Sanskrit literature than In research 
work. The date and history of a particular author, 
the sources and literary merits of hts wort, the 
relative place and value of that author In the 
whole literature^ the propriety of various readings 
in the test, the discrimination between the 
true and falce statements of that eulhot, the 
comparison of the views of differen{ authoie, 
end the InterpretatJone supplied by different 
oommantalors—are the chief iopics of sludy, on 
which questions are usually asked at the uoiversity 
examinations. There is nothing to find fault with 
them except the fact Ihal undue importance fs 
attached to them in examlnalions and that the 
details of those loplca aie supplied in colleges 
through ready-made English aoles wllhout doing 
full justice to the Sanskrit texts. This is principally 
the tinialng in methods rather than the learritng of 
the language and the Gubjecl-mstter of Isxt-boakB. 
Evan in the case of the subject-mat ter, students aer 
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more acquainted with the views and intarpretations 
ol Western scholars than with the traditional Hindu 
outlook, which is qenaraliy discarded as narrow 
and irrational. Judicious use oi the views and 
criUcisni of Western scholars must, oi course, bo 
made to keep onosoli abreast ol them end to have 
a wider outlook o! thinysi. But as the caso stands, 
it seems that the detailed and exact knowledqa ol 
Sanskrit, as Ja possessed by the Shaslris, is not sup¬ 
posed to be necoasary lor carrying on chronologi¬ 
cal researcbes in Sanskrit literaluro. The rase^ch. 
scholars who are more equipped with the historical, 
critical and comparative outlook ol things than with 
the Sanskrit language fudge what Shaatric works 
or authors ol a particular period would be useful 
lor their research in a paiKcolar branch, and the 
Shesiiia ars asked to explain the delinit* portions Of 
those works, calculated to be important, to the 
lesearch scholars, who aJterwards build their 
edillce on ah the facta coUacted. This tendency 
IB perhaps, due to the importance attached more 
to the chronology oi Sanskrit Uteraturo than to 
the other aspects oi its study in the liist three 
or four decades of Oriental research. The natural 
result oi tius undue stress on the Wes/era methods 
oi extensive study is the negligence of th&Oriental 
methods of intensive study. This fact leads the 
research scholara to seek the subetanUal help of 
the Hindu Pandits, whose intensive study of original 
Sanskrit works ever enables Ihetn to elucidate the 
nioaUes of original texts. But loi the aid of the 
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Shasiris ^ it would almost be impossible tor the 
leseerch scholam to understand dillicull Sanskrit 
texts and to collect the raw material or data ol their 
research work, which p&ases for ' original work' 
siiDplf On ocootjnt of the English medium employed. 
It is, however, e great pity that the humble ShastrJa 
are rarely credited with this research worky only 
because they are usually taken to be bigoted* 
ignorant of modenr critical methods and hence 
unable to reach generalizations of wider appUcB' 
tion. The modem research scholaxs thus get wide 
. publicity, while the poor Shastris, who help them 
in solving textual dlliicullles and supplying material 
from various original sotircesy have to remain in 
obscurity I 

With due deference to the mcdem methods of 
critical and historical research and with due credit 
to the valuable dJciionarieSy indexes, catalogues of 
MSS.y principles of teadual criticism, deciphering of 

$ (s) " They (the Shaitris] have a depth of knowledge, 
which a tncdern scholar does not possess. They study one 
Subject, go deeply Into it, and can give substantial help to 
modern scholars.'! —Dr. R. G, BhandarJtar. 

(h) "Any modern Savani will admit that but for the 
Pundit his own achievements would have been impossible, " 

—Dr. Ganganath Jha, 

(c) " From a purely scientific point of view. It Is desir- 
able to preserve living specrmens of the traditional system 
of learning, as long as possible, as they ere of distinct Interest 
and can help us to understand many points, which will 
become real puzzles, when once the tradition Is lost,'! 

—Dr, Stein* 
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inscriptions, synthetic llleiory ciiticifltn, etc.,'—the 
modern aids to leseaTch'—it con be asserted that 

(d> “ How often have I heard Buhler 5peak most appre¬ 
ciative!}' of the f^andfts who helped him in his Sanskrit re¬ 
searches ) He often said that it was quite impossibie for a 
Western scholar to enter into the spirit of theShastras, 
more especial ty the gram mat icat and the philosophical treat¬ 
ises, without the help of a Pandit," 

—M, Winternitz-Poona Sanskrit College; prospeciu&, 

te) ■' Sanskrit litereture, apart from the Vedas, may be 
roughly divided into the philosophic and scientific portion on 
the one side, and the poetical and dramatk: on the other, A 
to the Jaiter, J make bold to say, that inthe undcrsundihg and 
appreciation of It native scholars can derive almost no help 
from European scholars...As to the former class, I challenge 
any European, who has not himself studied, say, the Vedanta^ 
Bhashya, or the Siddhanta Muktavall, or even the Kaumudi 
under n native Shastri, either to teach It satisfactorily to 
native students, or even to stand an examination to it Mmself. 
In truth. Ills notorious that the 'Eminent Orieniaiists' 
themselves learnt the greater and more Importanl portion 
of what they know of Saiukrit in cur country and under our 
scholars- Or, Buhler knew nothing of Dharma 5 hasirauntil 
he studied it with the late VJnayaka Shastrl Divekar, and Or. 
Ktelhorn knew nothing of the Vyakartna Shastra until 
he learnt it under the late Anant Shastrl Pdndharkar ... But 
this 1 do say, that for a real appreciation of cur Kalidasas 
and Bhavabhuth, and fora real understanding of our Nyaye 
and Vedanta and Vyakarana, neither Ertgland nor Germany 
can suffice. You may learn the Rigveda In Europe and 
America: and I think, Indeed, that a European or Amerf- 
cen scholar has a considerable advantage over us In that 
department of learning. But as regards our non-Vedic 
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they have led us to dilettantiani rather than lo real 
Sanalcitt ecbolarahip.t Jh the llist pla ce, the Inten¬ 
sive study of Sanskrit has been shelved and a 
sceptical attllude towards Sanskrit language and 
literature has been lonned. A mischievous tendency, 
therefore, that is rampant among many educated 
Indians is to pin their faith on what is Western and 
to take at a discount what is Oriental IS Some 
Weaiemized scholars, who pride themselves upon 
their modem methods, hold the Shastria, the 

Ikerature, we entfi^ly deny the superiority dairncd for, not 
by, our European brethren. And I would add this, tog, 
that as regards our ciassicaJ literature, the greatest purely 
European names must ' palo their todfectuai fires’ before 
those of the scholars who have studied Sanskrit under our 
old Shastris.” "Justice K, T. Telang. 

t IT?;? 

Wri^iitniT 

U*Jf Tfe 9tTT 

-^miRji'^tidiH. I sritf 

iPiEFHl^n^R 

1 -*T, 



$ The beUttlLag of the nloe of the tfoditiDnal Sbaf- 
trio leatniag' irhiah wms e^mmenc^d hj tlie dZiatic tlmde of 
Mu&uluj, ud eoQtiniLed bj t-be writings of more tZima one 
miMloiiATT, wu soofl imken up bj « generation of ardent 
* refonum ^ wlw, hj prootiee nod precepit » littlo 

to biiog tbc truiitloDAl learning Into diJtrepaie/' 

Dra S. Beivaltar— 

Fooiui EMukrit C&Uege; Pn^fpectnig 
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lepOBi lories ot Oriental learnlnor In low estImallDnA 
and ^lre iDcilTecHyhfiipinath© gradual degeneratfoa 
oi real Sanskrit scholarship and preclaus Shaatric 
tradiUons« This tendency has nowadays been 
turned into the policy ot rarely appclnling Shaatris 
for leaching Sanskrit In schools and colleges, end 
ot depriving them of the Govemaient and public 
aupporf, It need not be supposed here that ell 
Shaatris at present are of the same high calibre as 
before. fiuL how can the Shastrfa be expected to 
maintain a high calibre under disheartening cir¬ 
cumstances ? How can the degeneration ol the 
Shastris be stopped, unless the afflltjde of wilful 
negligence be changed, and unless (hey are 
appointed to Govermnenl posts ? A wide gulf of 
lil'feeling and diairust tbua lies between the 
modem scholara and the public ou the one hand 
and the Shastrfs on the other. 

Those people, who know how for refuvenefing 
5b as trie learning, proposals were made forty years 
ago for the establishment oi a Government Sanskrit 
College at Poona and a branch of Oitenta! afudies 
in the flombay University, and who also remamber 
how ther went to airy nothing on Ihe pretext cl the 
inability of Ihe Shasfrie to conduct original research 
work without a suifJdent knowledge of EngllBb, will 
'understand the attitude of tfae V/eaternfzed Indians 
towards Shaatris and Sanskrit Jsarnlng. A person 
with a probing eye can easily discern bow many 
'original' research scholars trained in Westem 
methods have substantlellT contributed to Oriental 
learning and why the Shasfiis are Incapacitated for 
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any kind of original work! While ihe Orleniat 
faculties have already been inphtuted In other Uni- 
Terslliea and while C^vernmenl Sanakril Colleges 
already exlat (n other provincefl. the apathy shown 
by people In the province of Bombay to Sanskrit 
studies Is certainly not creditable. Why would 
Sanskrit be net called ' a dead languagewhen we 
fhufl willingly lot it die? 

Although ihe modem critical methods have 
been uaelul in ihe historical end phtlolcgical re- 
Bearch, they have proved insuiHelent for the intalH- 
gent and unbiassed grasp ol the spirit of Hindu 
culture, to understand which Ihe ana/yf/co~synliie- 
tic or infens/ve methods developed in ancient 
India are most useful § Again/ all the r esult s of the 

I-*' It ts in tlif hptnre oi Uiisfi that we in the ‘Vyoat 
muit tipproncii the proWcnii ifaDnected with lodinn oi\ I- 
lizfttjoEt br taeanE of modern "Wwierii tnetiiodji And fer 
otti purposes encli metliod^ sre excel lenti es iem^ m flur elm 
ia to carry on *a luitorioal or comparative •tedT, Bat liiey 
often prove defective when we want to grasp He depth of 
Indjau thouglil. and India a laentaUiy. The piolnre is oTten 
oolonred hj weetem iioliQiia..--*.Ti> the tiistoclcal scholar it 
is necessary to analjj)e, to ajsletiDatlse and to comparer 
and to create ciMl methods. But every aneieni civlUnation 
comprises a sulwtTatiim which we eannut graip by mere 
Teaaoaiitgi must feel it and we miut' see ’ Jt. It semu 
to me that only the old-fashioned S*a*trJn here really can 

help o*. we may be ladians or Eoropeasa..Tybat we 

realty want is the S'aatrin who ia able to (eU us bow ike 
ancient Iradera of Indian dvilination thought and approach¬ 
ed the pnhtems.' 

—^Dt. Sten Rcnow-Bcona Sanskrit College: Froepeotna. 
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mcidfirn resea^h work being published through tho 
English medium are almost lost to the Sanskdtiste 
ignorant o{ English. In the matter of chronology, 
there has beeo/ e& it werOi a tug of war between 
the Western end Hindu scholars, the former trying 
to establish that a particular Sanskrit author 
Houii^ed alter Christ, and the latter wasting their 
energy in refuting the arguments of the iormer, or 
bestowing a remote antiquity upon that author 1 
When the proper perspective oJ the research schol¬ 
ars themselves is lost In this overwhelming me as of 
literature, people interested in the reading and 
enjoyment of Sanskrit Jl taro lure and in the apprecte* 
tlon of the iJterery and cultural value of original 
Sanskrit works are bound to be bewildered. 

Let ft not be misunderstood that the Western 
methods oi research are here being under¬ 
estimated, and that the defects of the Sbastris ere 
being connived ah We are fully conscious of (he 
conservative tendency oi the Shastils. Thta ten¬ 
dency, though it prompts them to preserve our rich 
cultural heritage, stops them from maintaining 
progress, and from acqutiing adaptability to chang¬ 
ing times and the spirit of toleration. Moreover, 
even though they are equipped more or less with 
the critical end comparative outlook, on account of 
(heir study of logic and allied giq^s, yet it must be 
admitted that they have neither the historical sense 
in them nor interest in chronologyv They are more 
Interested in the minute analysis of literary pro¬ 
blems than in their synthesis, though In phtlosophi- 
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cel iQaileTS Ibey can establish a wider aynthesis, end 
can eshlbJi a cotnparaElvo outlook and comprehend 
sire view ol life. Bemovlng, therefore, these defects 
and warding off the danger of the Western methods^ 
as indicated abovo/ they must accept the good con¬ 
tained in them, and learn to arrlva at wider conclu¬ 
sions/ as scientlticaily as the European scholars do, 
in the matter of the different branches of knowledge/ 
such BS/his tory,soclolagTr textual crliicism,synthefie 
hterary crillcism/ comparative philology, interpreta¬ 
tions of the Vedas,etc.,though they need not concern 
themselves much with quesUons of chronology for 
want of aptitude. When they can devote tbelr lives 
lo the mastery of abstruse it is certainly not 

beyond their capacity to master end employ these 
Western tneihods of extensive study in their own wri¬ 
tings. For this puipose,lt is highly esseniJai that trea¬ 
tises putting together in a nutshell the principles of 
those methods should be written by Hindu scholars 
In Sanskrit as well as In the mother-longue. Further- 
mere/ concentrated arid long-conLlnued efforts of 
studying only sp^n] ( one of the six ) divert 
the Shastita from the tnaln study of the Vedas; and 
their perspective is lost in mistaking the means for 
the end. Let It not be forgotten that Pandits Jl:noW'- 
/ng the essentials 0 / tmporionf onof Bsta~ 
hashing ihe/r come/atfon ore os mucii necessory 
os those well-versed in one only. Let It sIlU 
be remembered that (he knowledge of the Western 
melhoda ol extensive study will be of no avail 
wlLhout the intensive study of original Sanskrit 
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works. Id shorty □ happf combiaulion ot 
tBitaive Qod ejdeumvB ta^bods oi study Is a dest^ 
deratum; and Sooskilt scbolara, who, with Ihfr 
profound study of ancient Sanskrit works and the 
intelligent use ol the modem critical methods/ are 
able to wield the vreapoa ol the Sanskrit langiiaoe, 
are overdue. 
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40e, 0S5, 05fi, B66, BS4, uOI. ^03, 004. BOO, iiOS 
039, 041, 047 

Anociatron ( menU) 40, 175, !!10, 311, 36-1. 380. 392, 
39$, 108, 425—138, 443. 458, 459, 466*409,476. 477, 
491. 664, 566, 567, 570, 5ftl, 686, 601, 6K!. 

63!, 632, 

AttcQtiou. 90, 97, 99, 581. 

Belviltar, Jir. S. K., 230-228, 640. 6S4* * 

Ben Jonaon, 340. 

BliaDfSatker. Pr, B. G., 2. 3, 9, 58, 110, 224, 225, 227 * 
323, 333, fi5S, 

BrUOinesB, 500, 577, 593, 

Bakler, Pr„ 053. 

Capii«ity «f ft etuileot, 122, 203, 303, 310, 315, 367, 301, 
509, 57(1, 573, 682, 60t, 008, 618, 019, 633, 030; 
spotviftncfitsa, 03, 119, 395, 401, 406, 40tf 506; 
eludul, 119, 396, 402, 406, 400 

Citegrties. 124, 155, 107, 109-171, 185, 200-202, 238* 
243, 3)3, 310, 452, 455. 531. 

Caosftl TUJation, 97, 124, 141, 142, 155, 100, 102, 103, 
17I-17S. 175, 177-180, 182, 200. 202, 243,2*8, 296- 
2ft», 322, 325. 347, 380. 364, 447, 448,4fi«, 472, 473, 
513, 619. 620 631, 532-584, 594. 

Came, I7!i ftlficwnt, 17®, 296; intimate, 172; malnniil, 173, 
296- nDH'totlmate, 172; cauaftllly of Itraliiaaii 294, 205, 

Qentral theme, idea or prohlein, 577, 678, 580-583. 60iS, 
69$, 601. 

ffkwinf>lii)jy, 4 j8, 49, 319, 320, 32^327, 330, 331, 334* 
650. 651. 667, 666* 

(TUHicnta, 94*112, 


ClnaaifioAticm, !63, IfiS, 107, t70, ITI, 104 343, £4 0 
2S2, 531. 

Cugqitkin ( Thinking J, 127, 138, 140. 155-158, 1(17, 3B0 
300, 4 IS, 410', 437. 437, 433, *4r| 440, 430, 453 

455, 481, 510, 533, 535, 537. 530; collective 437-430 

Ooleridge S. T. 527, 529. 

CktmuieAtnrieB i Sanskrit J, 23, 20, 32, 42, 43, 43, 04 30, 
80.SS.Q3, llO. IflO, {84, 185, 187. 20.\ 23:., 3S5,.35ti!, 
339, 352. 381^65, 371, 373, 301, 39;7. 30v 402, 403 
454, 33t, 334. 642. 6«l, 579, 385. 589, 590. 019. 037 
038, 640, 047, 049, «50. 

Communicatloii, 380, 434, 428, 449, 452. 458 457 48 0 
482. 494. 497, 498. 

Comparisoa, 392, 433. 597, 508, 640. 

Coniparatlen ^leLhoJ, U, 15, 48. 77, 78, 95. 233'286, 302, 
315, 316. 325, 326, 328, 331, 332. n3h5:(.7. 337. WO, 
541. 3*3, 544, C20, 042, 643, Oflo, 051, 659, G57; in 
Poetry *8; & Sliutria, 236. 

Couipoeition (SHimkrit), 6, 10, 213, 2(5, 365, 405, 613» 
614, 1)22, 641, 642. W7, 640. 653; Descriptions 641; 
Ksponaion ol idesa, 641; Stories 641, S'lmmiuy, G4I. 

Compounds, 32, 4J, 67, 7J-73, 67, S8, 117. JI6, 219, 
222.224,336, 3*1. 369, 360 367-^70, 547, 518. 551- 

655. 557, 563 569, 905*667. OH. 610, 631, 622. 636, 
•137. (140, 

Comprebonaion, 593, 605; ol o SDnlcnco 437, 

Conation ( Willing ), 127-131, 138, 140, LTO 169, 482» 
536, 627. 539- 

Conoept, 158, 166, 38 1 , 388, 425—428; Conceptnat aspoct, 
411-424; Cootrepiuai level, 626. 

OoncieteDoas, 18, 103, 167, 310, 423-425, 428, 433, 528, 
564. 507. 571. 683. 69*, 597, 606, 631, 632. 

Concrete dovioea, ( Piotniw, etc. ),3l, 293, 336, 358, 435_ 
428, 665,-667, 570, 597. 
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Conl^gt^^4^i(Jn, 30J, JJ3 US-tlT, 425, . 

CoDjaijatEDn ( vflrlinj. i20, 405, ftlO, 012, 013, 031, 632, 
032, 030, 037; of tiut l«t 2 »ut>, 02t, 020-033, 634, 
036; ol tfa« Sod i^oup, 63 1, 622, 626-63S, 635, 630, 

Context, 64, J16, 345, 240, ZS9, 260, 367, 3T1, 372,303. 
3Da,39fJ. 399. 403. 425-427.433. 440-443,450. 451.463, 
455, 457, 460, 463, 493, 496. 490. 601. 605, 510. 562, 
604, 505,571.580, uOl, 602, 601.611"6]4, 023.637, 040, 

CoTiversKtiouAl f Dinct) Method. 2, 3. 16-SO, 21 24, 26- 
28, 41,06,112. 03. 70. 88, 113, 119. 211, 3,18, 304-306, 
372, 373. 375, 394 , 390, 397, 4JV1. 403. 405. 400, 
414. *28, 542, 505, 570; First lewoim nBcordin* to, 
MS, 629-033; LimrtatiesB qI, 373. 

Correlation erf ( kDOvledge )■ 98, 133. 384. 380, 330. 

400, 403, 449. 530, 533, 018, 6^. 

Critical Method ( Sefeatifio i, 14, 15. 48, 77. 78, I£0, m, 
173, 181, 182, 283. 284. 321-333,326. 331, 332,334, 
633, 620. 642. 650-662, 656, 637. 669. 

CriUtam, 1.56, Sl«. 629, 530. 632. 661: Synthelio litorsTy, 
334, 336, 33S-340, 484, 837, 663. (558; tostuml, 327, 
050, 052. 088. 

Critie^, literary, 529; Sanskrit, 821, 630, 537; Wntorn, 
528, 530, 537. 

Cnttiiw, I, to, 21. £14 103. 107, 108. 319, 320, 333, 325. 
326, 32S, 542, 559, 598, 056, 657. 

CurrieultiiD, 6, 10. 93. 94. 100-108, 619; imeient, 284; In 
Pathubalw nnd Saoekrit Oalleges 014-090, 

Deoiennion. 21B> 405. 610, 612. 621. 622. 628. 631, 
632. 634*636- 

Dedaotioo, 125. 157. lS0-162r 167. 178,180. 203. 203, 
2C5. 206. 210. 240. 241. 532. 632, 624. 

DeduDtiTe.iDdactive process, 125, 158. 160, 167, 173, 
202, 203, 205. 206. 2HX 240, 533. . 
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BBfiliitwii. 125, 153,157, 169, 201- 296,373, S3LS91, 
DeflftartM, Bulea of raotbwl, 163-164- 
Dialeotk Method f DiaJogoo or Questioa-anid- 

Asairrr Method K 70, 73, 76, 69. 165, 166. 196, 
20S, 224. 238, 250.357,358, 362-364. 366, 374' 
406, 538, 592, 593; of Plato 166. 

Dictionary, 39, 63,73, 90.91.104,114, 119. 130. 190, 
371. 372. 391, 395-398. 402. 478,433- 621, 653,654, 
Diiwt bond, 119, 210. 371. 373, 392. 335. 426. 53S* 
S6S. 

Diwipluie f intelEoctusI or oiCDtcl ], 36, 38, 99, 326,328, 
330; hifltofi™l. 326. 327. 

Divekar, VitnyakohafitH, 653. 

Dfama, 46, 13S-140 144-151,153. 512. SIB. 520-575 
545-547. 617.621,653. 

DomviUo, B., 561, 

Education, na 126-133. 135, IBS, 164 327 378, 332. 
535. 540 541, 543. 544; olm cf 127; Pcimnality. 
164; BeolfEAtion of self, 127, 138, 136- 
Emotiona, 136. 139-143. 481* 482. 48&-4®, 492. S06» 
507, 511-513. 616. 518. S19. 521. 525. 526. 520, 
536-538, 545, 549. SS3, 585. 596. 599-601, 6ia 
Eoaphatto, 39,342, 552, 554 556. 572. S7S.- 596- 
English, Position of. 102, 103, 107. 3631 oa Tnodlmn S40v 
5B0 S89. 6^3. 643. 645-647, 649. 650, 652. 653, 
637: B*b(c. S63. 612- 
Establsihnient. of Advnita. 287—23d- 
Etymology k Philology, 57, 69, 72, 73. 85, 88, 95, 
103-106, 110, 184. 189, 190, 199. 205, 224 , 238. 
239, 245, 252 262-264. 340, 399, 429-433, 464. 
46S, 606, 625-628 65a 
ETolutton theory. 171, 328, 329- 
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ExunptM f in tdKhiDg >, 39. 70 , ej, 125 ^ 157 ^73 

176. 204-207, 23«. 3S8, 537 604.605. 
ExperimeBt, 70 . IBO, 18X.183,298, 

Expliiiatiffn ( Exp«iti«i 1 , 31 ^ 32 39 , 42 , 43 > 48.51*35' 
73 . 75, 80, S8. 119, 539. 162, 184, 183, 187, 204, 
233( 303, 333» 335, 337, 338, 340 341,350. 3 S 0 - 
360, 362, 363, 367, 368, 370-373, 393, 399, 402, 
449. 464, 631. 334. 559, 563. 57i, 574 S75, S 7 fl- 
607, 609, 611, 619. 6i0, 637. 646; o( K«»k<i, 604, 
605,- ParupbiBW. 603, 638; Seiautjfio, 161-163.17l. 
173, 283, 267, 

Fotmui KtopB ( teflclii»e j, Hurboftian. 132, I3fi; of Hiodii 
Logic, 123-128; .^unolurea of tbo tlrama tu, 14»-15I; 
of fiteMturo, 341, B04; of Mconuuuu 4 Vedanta, 73, 
123. 265. 342.367, 368,375, 377. 592. 

Fommtion of nouxia onU rorbe, 57, 68. 96, JOS, 116, 33L» 
232. 235, 239, 240. 612. 623-627, ^2. 63i. 
Oeaeraliaitioii, 125, 157. 1^162, 167. 173-176, 180. 
199, 202-207, 210, 2K. 322, 327, 3J8. 515. S22i 
604. 652. 

CcnuB ( elH«-ft9poet J, 201, 245.412-416, 418-420, 424, 
42 a 427, 

GcoturH t diamutiutioD J, 22, 73, 26, 37. 30; 62. 63. 
119, 425, 427, 441-443, 491. 492. 503. 511. 546. 
547, 55L 532, 570. 572, 574, 596, 601. 608. 629,632. 
Golditqckftr, ' 152 . 

Chwtbo, 606' 

Ckinin, F„ (linguBBiBOadea 414 . 609. 

Oradatiofl, IS. 35. 40, 114. 116, llS, 121, 164, 
226-229,234. 293. 295, 305,306,374. 405, 406,4ia. 
425. 559-562. 566, 594. 616. 628-630, 641, 648. 
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¥ 

4. 10, 34, 35, 57-59. 63, 64, 68, 71, 72,76, 77. 
67. 88, 95, 97-100, 114. 116-130, 124. 125. 184- 
186, 183-2.^0, 2S3. 284. 286, 287. 291, 312. 313, 
340, 366, 383, 391, 395. 402. 493, 582, £04, 611>- 
613. 616-619, 639-637, 64a 644. 647-649. 6S3j 
analytic*.! method of, 199, 208. 211, 236-2^ aucieni 
QOorRo ID. 214-216^ ftttangenient of topica ia, 226-* 
231,, 338, 340; ooDoentrtc method in. 234: oxamiiuu 
1 foil questions in, (135; fonnatlon and rocogntlloa in, 
623, 636! fintotjonaj and forma), 98 99, 623; in- 
ilitORCcd by Xysya and Meemanaa, 197, 200.202. 303. 
itJS poaffipQ ill the Shaatrj method, 615, 616; neeasaary 
poitions in. 226-228, 231, 343. 349, 562, 621-623; 
ficooeaufy portiotia for stda. III to Vfl in, 629-^37, 
□ominul part to bti taught Scat tu, i!29-234; Syntax 

slrwct] Jn. 

iirammar.tranaljitjon metbud 2, 32, 35. 34, 35, U6 
130. 342, 563. 565, 5S7,388, 612, €43. 

<1 reck and Latib, 20. 101, 103, 542- 

Ride to SanakriE ConijKAition. V. S. J.pte, 613, filf 622, 

iferedity and erivifonmcbt, lit. 112 .. 

HiBEOrica) Method^ I4, 3^7—333, 53 ;^ @43^ 

650, 652; app!l«ilon of 326; H. dia^pllno, 330-332, 
325-327; H, laett, 334; H, InyMli^oHoo 321, 324-327. 
331 333. 656: and damonla o), 331-334; H 

oultook, 337, 661, 6S7r In pcatry, 317-335; fl. serw. 
317, 318, 339, 3&0i lo b% accepted by thuLria 
327. 656. 

Hiatory, 650, 650: hiatorlan, 182;flnd HfeniTy oppmciailon 
334, phtloiophica) mflanlR^ of, 320; pbltoaophy ol 
319, 327-330, 332; place of, 319! and^ ahoattta 330“ 
331? Science ol, 337, 328; aoumn of 319. 321,333^ 
324, 653: teak of, 320; 332, 326. 327, 33 Sl 
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Hiujxia KQtiritiH, 130, 131.135. 307. 319. 320, 32S, 326w 
32S, 339; tellgloui and aacuW, 139* 
humour. 547, 551^ 553, 556. 600. 
ay{»th«aii. leO, 161* 

Idea, SB4. 585. 597—603, . 607 628, 637,640. 641- 
IdoaUsacioa, 142,515-519, 522, 523. 525* 

Idiom, 374, 502, 385. 604. 607. 611, 613, 637. 636, 
637r 639-^1, 649; idlomallc us* of «■»*. 636,637. 

237, 339, 240. 305.309. 336. 428. 563. 563, 
585,594. 597, 598,607- 

ImsginatLon. 36, 40, 10©. 123, 14S, 157, 163. 319. 335^ 
360. 361, 492 507, 5L5. 516, 320-323, 525,537-529, 
562, 5B3, 594 596. 597, 600; Imago 1 Q«n«dc ). 
424i imdg* ( lodtTldual J. 424. 425; imagoff, 360, 
516, S22. 523.526. 528, 597. 605: F«wy. 33i 523, 
536. 

Imitation. 119, 395. 4C6, 425,481, 551,567,570.572. 
599, 606 

Itkdeciiaabtn, 343, 348, 547. 564, 629* 633, 634* 
lodtat) aeliQoia oF thaught, 116-120, 373, 385,420, 431. 

429, 463,531, 534—536,543. 

IndiTtdual dLderaiiee^, 93 , m, 161, 337, 624* 

Ipdoction, 125, 157, 160—162, i67.173. 175.176. 178- 
180. 196, 199. 203, 203, 20S. 206. 210, 238. 240 
298 322,532. 593. S93. 605. 611,622-624.634-636, 

luIarvBQe, fof oaenll, 97,124.125, IBS; oLhem, 134 , 
125, 155.168, 159, 161, 162. 165. 167, 169. 242'. 
moQtU nttigaa in. 173-175. 180, 182: id the teanhing 
o[ Sbsatru. 5Q2; 583, 8yi1ngia>d, 124. 125, 165- 
167, 173. 177, 321, 326. 391, 392. 394, 511. 513, 
514, 516. 520, 632. 634,582, 5^. 
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Infleiicn ( Giide of voice ], 39, 55£, oDU, SS6, 

IftBtiaota, T2<3, 135, 137, 518.320, SE2-r>24, 670; of coa. 
etructiou ojid ouTioaity, 462, 463; uf curiuett jr, 130j 
140, 353 867, 358,305, 672. 670. flSOj of jifn>||nrKiu8- 
ftOffl, 48i, 507, of pogiiAojiy, S6T; of eoH-aenertLoii, 
131, 140, 667; of aabmissJaD. UO, 482, 4B3. 

loCcroat. 07 OU, 135, 136, 144, 140, 154, 340, 366 416, 
433, M3, 367. 673, eSfi. 380, 604, 608, 61^-001. 006, 
000, C23. 624, 6<4, 

loterprclAtioo, 68. 78-80, 86, 88, U!, 123. 124. 11*5, SOt, 
24<>, 241. 344-246. 333. 263, 260, 27B, 381. 290, 

313, 3^7, 3;;8, 336, 432. 452, 463. 633, 634, 630^ 
648. OaO. t!6i, 05S* 

lotonetion, 217, 342, 427. 442, 492, 547-660, 661, 653, 
656, 575, 590. 

l^tsibg, 77i on gromiBar, 312-218; on mcmocizing, 636, 030, 

.ioepereen, O., 6l>6. 

liliA, GengoiuitL f AI M 1, 652, 

Judgmeat, 156, 159, 160, 332, 333, 528, 

JRane P, V. ( H M ), 228. 

Keithom 1 I>r. |. 6G3. 

Eeltb A. B. ( ]>r, ), 302, 363. 

Krlsl^auiiiiobarinr Tl., 339, 

Lnngitage, 361. 3S4; fonctloQ of. 420: fnndeineQUb of, 
00,10(>, 630;irr*ga]jwitie» ia. 662; Utteof, I8«; maatery 
Qf.6l5; pottip, 514, 518: thought ami UnBoaBB, 536. 

LoDguBge (tcomEng or tcachtog I, 118, J67, 246, 883 
383-366, 306. 401, ilK, 405-407, 424; 425 4 8. 433, 
«S, 460, 511. 614. 618, 633 , 5S5, S36, 6 j8, 540- 
543, 646, 658, 563-S64, 670,57S, 574, 679, 684, 685. 
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5 SD-^Ol, B05, 624, 028: flOrfoofcive cotirw in, SFOS; 
sight modes of, ltd, 301; Form&l sids of, 90, lOO, 344; 
grttdwl oonrw io, 403, 406; haDiRatsUo sido of, 90, 344. 
352; Western thiniem 00, 305, 396, 628. 

LiSarned asoombliea and oral dnousaioiu, 6S-T0, 74, lOO, 
183, 184, 136, 197, 241. 

Leiunwe prooess, 157. 301-393, 395, 30S: longuiigo- 
toarntag process, 00-64, 301-394. 

Lesson-pUns, 24, 36-32; drill work and fioe work in, 391; 
in poetrjr, 48-SO; logical nnd psyokologioal nspecto 
of, 591, 

Ungitistie-abiUty, 93, 111; aspects, 581, 584, 583; diffi- 
ontlies and pecnliofitloa, 57~. 579, 5S1, 582,564,565, 
591, 594, 699, 601, 605, 607. 637; tb«fies,5Sl, 543; 
topics, 378. 

Lingoiiilica, llS, 184. 345, 346, 353. 203. £66, 269, 382, 
283, 339, 641), 543. 

Litoratum. I, 4. 3, 99, lOO, 108. 116, 118, 2J4-210,, 22.7. 

227, 244. 278, 281. 312, 317. 322, 327. 333, 335. 336. 

340-342. 3i4, 345, 369. 372. 375, 306. 432. 443. 453. 
454, 404. 512, 513. 320, 621, 529-532. 536^641, 345, 

559, oOJ, 566. 582. 583. 583, 588-590, 596-000. 003- 

607, 611-023. 6£5, e28. 638. 634, 636-63S. 043, 645. 
643-651, Ii73, 657- 

Ugb( IndiWi ), 05, 1(7, IkB. 124, 153. IS5. ISO. 181, 188, 
203. 211, 213. 216. 243. 200.306. 3U. 331,322.331, 
533, 533, 545, Oil), 057; and gnmnnar, l£i, 1^; and 
Vednat, 16S. 200; Indian and Weatcrn. 164. 1^, J67, 
172; process of jndgmsnt. 180; SjUnsgiem, 166, 241, • 
200, 583, 583. 
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Logic (Westero J, VH, ilW, 1^0-153, 103- I®*. 173- l’®- 
321. 32S, 332. 130. 532. 535. 623: Ari»tAt]« mid ^ 
ayllosisiu, 160, IfiT, HI: Bacon, 160^ ftinetion ol. 15S; 
Login and Piyehulogy. 166^153, methodol(^y of, 150; 
Slill, J«0. 177. ISO. 

.McDongall, on afieBtiPOHJonatlve aloment to omotton, 138; 
on primary trootinoa, 137, IdO; on an^MtiOn, 4S2. 

Max Mailer, IDI 

Moaning (Sense J J lS-120, 2(Ht. 204, 216, 243. 246, 341, 
353 , 350, 367. 368. 370. 378, 380-38T, 380-304 . 306^ 
400, 4!I2, 4Ci7-4i>tt, 416, 420, 422-424. 428-436, 438- 
441. 443-44T, 440^52, 455-160, 4S3. 505. 510, 6U, 
ii22, 535-638. 560, 553-554, B5tt, 571. 677. 578. 585. 
586 , 699, 602, eonvputitonal. 430-433; derii.atiTe, 
430-132: gen trip, 3£tS^400. 422, 424, 4 >o, 410. oM, 
607, 51Q; ytrldba and Sadfcya.oOS, 500; Spteifls, 396, 
434, fi04 508, 507; anified or syntbetie, 359, 398, 
400-403,' 440. 445, 462-454. 492. 406. 504 . 50S-610, 
630. 

Medium of iastructios, 6,20-24, 27,32.57, 63, 102, *17, 
,Vi8-3(K), 370, 371, 374. 375, 6G3. 607, 66«. 071-674, 
,578, 379, 687-590. 595, 603, 600. Oil. 610,634. 637, 
<>40, 647, 019. 

Memurixtug, 6. 68, 60, 74, 75, 1J4-1U1, 121, 184, 2L3, 
215, 233. 342, 872. 40W, 365. 508-S7O. 622, 624, C26, 
«31, 633-030, 612. 

Menmi'y, 115, 127, 310, 872, 8<i| 42S, 4!lS, 441, 443, 

458, 007. mi. 542. 510. 588, 060, 6:ll, Aid to 
meniDiy, 5(!(J-567; eolleotife recollection, 137-430; 
tola iaflTnof 3 ’, 90, 07, tl5; tiue tnuoioiy, 96, 97. 

Metbod, complotp and comptolieimiYe, SI, 103, ISO. 305, 
308; MnoeotriiJ, 234, 239. S40; eclectic. 23. 113, 375; 
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einpiriff, 624; gegerd, I06j 112 , 5d9. 630, 654; 

lienrUtiCj 356; tgotnro, 357^ 616; togkut, 155-157, I51i 
260, 32tf 323. 330; of Mill, 177; of proof, 185, 163, 
170, 3f>5; of Ntotly in Pathubatao, 080; oriODtot 
meibod of iotetiiive study, J4-J6, 330, 020. 05], CkH, 
G60, 65b. 659; Part aud rtbola, 377, 5TQ; psyohoto^ica), 
155-157, 336, 365,400.533,643; roles of' 163, 164; 
SaioBtifi<3j 150- 1 62, 208; Westora method of oxtoaeivo 
flludy. U3, 375, 0*3, tWu. 650, 051. 65+-fl50. 

Mothodofogj, 66, 67, 73. 73, 7S 79, 92. 124, 12S, 
153. 159, 162-165 160, 171, 101. 183, 185, 187. 
108, 194, 202, 211, 242-244. 246. 263, 264. 
231.-283, 237. 312. 313, 317, 531, 333, 540-S43 
545, 55S, 

Mstres ( Prosody ). 44. 4S, 553. 553, 355. 599. 

Mitoeai*, 481-483; SHiitat!cin,4e1-403; saggestioo, 481. 
462; ijaipaUiy, 481-483. 

KodernutA, 94-112. 

Modulatioq, 547, 601.632. 

Mother-tongue, 20, 32. 57. 97 104-108. 343, 346, 

358. 359. 369. 370, 373-375. 395, 426-438. 559, 
561-564. 667. 571-574, 578. 579. 582,684, oSfr- 
591, S94. 602, 606, 607. 611. 619. 626-628, 630, 
631, 633. 637-641. 645, 649, 650. 

UotiTstioii, 99. • 

Musiflol uotes, 547, 

Komeuclature, 153 , 

Nouns, S7 , 87. 190, 259. 343, 346, 412, 414. 415, 
426. P-47. 534, S64. S66, 604. 610, 612, 621. 
629, 631, 634. ^5. 
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Objflct, 132. 133, 143,154, 301, 422, 529; pi(johia«|, 
421. 422, 414, 428* 

ObjMtire, 577, S7fl. 

Ot«r»iitlon. 96, 97. 135, 153. 157, 159. 160, 163, 
167, 174-17B. lBO-182, 199, 203. 206'2l0, 238, 
391, 392, 394. 422. 520. 551. 596 
Oral tradition 66. 72, 73, 76, 79, «6, 68, 90- 130, 
241, 317-319. 337, 357, 403. 531. 542. 605. 

OnJ work, 22, 23. 27. 28, 67'70, 7S. X16, 1S4; 

ohorus drill. 428, 565^568. 570, 571. 575, 591! 
dJaunssion, 57. 75. 371, 571, 592, 693, 600-603. 
640, 641, 647; literary a*pMt of, £00; method, 67, 
68 , 70,405,406.420- 4S4r«P«titloii. 555 . S 661 568? 
reproduotioii, 568,572.576; Vodicreoitulioa, 56S'570. 

Origimiaitpjo, 1S3, lS7-16a I62-164. 187. 404.531, 
535. 544, S4S, SSI. 537, 656. 

Palmer H, E., 366, 372. 373, 395, 406. S66, 610. 
Parlicipte*, 219-231, 224. 235, 231. 239- 34B, 34« 

603, 60*. 510. 627. 034-637, WO. 

TWticlee, 6 O 4 , 606* 

Panw, 39. 342, 552. 553. 556. S57. 575- 
Faiidbarkar, An&atabastri, 653. 

Perception. 157 175, 242. 319, 321. 326. 334. 307- 
405- 407. 410. 425’4a7» 437. 441. 442, 457. 453, 
476. 515. 534. 597; Peroeptual upect. 421-424; 

(imultaneoiiB .383, 

PlienomHna, 130 , 134. ISS. 171- 173-^177. 179- 18a 
287, 292. 295-299, 301, 448. 

Phlloaophy. 133 , 134, 315. 319. 327. 328, 332, 378, 
468,514, 529, 630. 535, S37, 639, 543, 653, 6S7. 
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fftonctiCT ( Rhikiihft >. 65. 71,72, 77. 118, 184. 169* 190. 

732, 3B0, 546,550. S57, t563, 568. 569. 575.58 4. 
Pbxiaing, 39, 342, 552, 554-556, 575- 

Flotarea. dtagnms, ete, 26, 27, 30, 38, 5t. 62 425, 
426, 428. 564.567. 571, 597. 598. 641. 

Pitch oi voice, 39. 342, 547, 548. 5SO. 561, 555 537. 
Flacea ot uttcruDCD, 547. 

poclrf, 35-56. 94. 109, 360. 361. 363. 366. 384. 453, 
481-403, 489, 490, 492. 499. SO-i. 507. 511, 5l2- 
S14-516, Sie^O. B21. 523-529. 634. 536^539, 
543, 544, 548, 550, 552, 553, 555^ 559.560, 600. 
eOS. 603, €17. 633. 653; of, 36; leiitm-plun in, 
46r-66; netore of vcises lo be taught m, 37; eliaroi in* 
5IL €30: footttion of wonJe iu, 4S. SS, 429; poetic 
langUHge. 514, 516; And pbilofiopli;, u3!). 530; Mid 
proae, 30, 37, Sanskrit pMlicB, 630. 530i t!ieor>' of 
Ham applied to, 151. 

Poete. 148, 149, 334. 33S, 482. 492. 497, 516, 527- 

530, 640, 550: ippreciatlon af, 339, 34t: tTainfnff 
of. 339, 540. 

fteparntiott. 26-28, 38, SO, 564-^72. 575, 580; 
the knoirn to the unknown, I IS; lottoduaikni of 
564, 555, STO, 671; Frelltuttuir; diicuialQa, 57t, 57€. 

Pre«DUtion, 20-33i 39 - 45 , 152, 153, 562. 572—606, 

Priueiiilea of lAogoAge-stadj, 18,19, 22, 23. 26, 23 56, 
57, 78, 79. S7, 88. 115, Xl€ 118. 244,346,253, 
283, 357. 3fi*-367. 378, 385, 395. 397, 406, 407. 

531. 633-536, 539. 541, 543, 566, 571. 572. 605, 
606, 624, 647: E«Bteni, 07, 69, 118, 452; Eaatcni 
and Wefttern 42&-429. 


PTOtobUitr, 06. 179. 297. 3ia» 321. 326, 531. 

Pnwedure ( PrtDtlcan, 153, 153, 163.640, 542.558. 

P/Ononiw, 343.346. 367, 564.581,610.621, 029.631. 
634. 

ProaiiRcuttoa. lie. 12I, igg, 232, 366, 387, 546^ 550^ 
565, 566, 563, 575, 5B4, 647. 

P'Oae, 121^ 372. 555. ggg^ gg^j^ 

607, 617, 618. 620, 63a 
PitjoIiicaJ object. 421-424. 43B. 

PayciioIogiiiaJ pnwese. id uppreeietion, 521-523. 52S-527; 
m /iAcw«d. 247-248; lo a poet. 527, 52S; in «o»c!«. 
ncy, 356, 357, 365; in ImplicatioD, 458-4go. 400. 4^ 
495; In InferancB or Judgment, ISO; U» Purport, gii| 
in apmch, 380. 388-390: In SuggoBtian. 481, 484* 
466, 495, 507. 511; in ibt raiiizatioii of Ra^ 
51Z 513, 531-S25, 520, 531. 535-337. S97. 

Pbyclioiogj ( Indlan J, 60.126-135. 153, 155, 158, 167 
390-382, 386. 387, 390. 391. 407, 4?6. 43?! 
438-460, 466, 467, 484. 512, 514, 517,' 51&1 
523. 525. 528-530, 332, 533, 63S, S37. 545. 577. 
579; eonMiouB and uaaonjsi^lmija IS3\ foar 

ftinotibue of mind iu. 126-128; at SnnkbjM. 171^ 
313; ientimeiit of the groap in^ S23. 

Ptyohologjt WesJern). 60-62, 88, 93. 96^ 90. 99,111 
115, 118, 12s. 129. 332, 133. 133. 155. 136, 
ISO, 206, 210, 234. 308. 327. 338, 343, 335, 
337. 33S, 343, 35a 364, 374, 377^ 37^ 395 435^ 423, 
401-4S3, 513, 516, 530-523, 525-530, 533 535, 
537, 638, 540, 541, 543^545, flSO. (JllJ, 623, 647; 
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Eiperimentalj $6. 98. Faculty (tr*®*f*f 

tramiug -, ftJ. 08, 128; Instinctive Jeri-1, 482i 

uf the Croup, m. 182, 133. !3S, 136. 1«. 181, 
155, *31, 4S2. 623, 643t Psyi;bo-an*lji», 133 i 

j«wi Philoaiiiiiiy. 133. 13*^ Scliem (pattern). 423; 

Ultm-Ueliifictirist*. 182; UDtwnBoious JeTet, 127, 
123. 133. 135. 880. 52Q. 

Pupils i u«regs) 03. 07, OO-lOi, 105. lTO-112. 114- 

U5, U7, 120*122, mo, 157. *6*, SO®. SlO. 330, 
23o’, 231, 234, 237*23{». 250. .333, 337, 340-344 . 340, 
353. 358. 36S. 300. 372-374, 370. 3SiO. 40 l!, 404, 
405, 430-428, 432, 454. 543, 630-503, 56S^S67» 

569-571. 582. 684^7. 500^594, 596-598. liOii-868- 
013. 013,013.620, 623-020, 033,034. 038-045,050- 

Purpose, liim or iatentiao, 151, 152, 103, 187, 343, 

247, 241*. 2etfl, 270, 282. 289. 334. 38 U 382, 416, 
445^452^ 455, 450, 464-lGS, 470-4&0, 481. 490, 401, 
403. *9*. 497, 49S. 60^500, 511. 631, 644, 552. 

677, 682. 

Otiiistioaiis.irQ on Ssnsbrit Teaobiug, 3-6- 
Questiona. 22, 3S, 38-32. 39-43, 50-00, 70, 73. 76, 
349-353 355, 357-381, 365, 306, 375, 376, 455, 
538. S53. mi. 57 L 574^38, 690-590. 603. 

0O&-8O8, *032. 034, 037, 839, 641. M2i at tlw ad- 
Twwd stsgo, 300, 594; at the initial stage, 300. 693; 
wmpreheaaiTB. 35S 690; drill. 684; formal, M9. 

359; io tlifl motlier-tongue, 358, 684. 694; logiwl. 582; 
meetanical. 586-568, 590; *m a dialogue. 593; od 
D ompounds. 300; on tho wiitaal oonnootion. 594: pecu¬ 
liarity of SsnArit qe.,5afl, 600, 691, 595; P-yohu- 
logical, SS3‘ Qg^ation fonas, 3B1. 353, 681, 587, 033, 
034; questiaoing dovicea. 581; teaching. S79-567, 
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591. 593; lasting, m eai, 591-503; tbogght, 
583, 581; in, 35^, 350. 

RAoi«l oharBoUr, 320, 325. 

Beading An>l reotUtion, 10, 81, 88, 31, SS. 30, 45, 46, 
60, 65, 115, 343, 374, 405, 646-557, 656 56&, 671, 
572, 674, 575, 508, 538, 543 847;. euxiljflripa of, 
552; cborue, STfl; Mpnjaairo, 546-5*8, S50, 565, 667, 
5T4, 676; feulU of, S97; model 575; of poetry, 648, 
652, 553, 656; of prcne, 552, 665; ailent, 6i, 570-578, 
80J, 039, 

ReadymedB fornu of word*, 67, 59, 88, 106, 110, 835, 
S30, 339, S4g, 663, C12, 613. 616, 632-626,023- 
032, 634-031V 

Bsuoq and reaeoalng, 96, 97, 120-139, 155, 107, 181 
290, 3S9, iSl. 493, 506, 3l0, 614, 682, 060. 

Heeapkutetion, 167, S78, 607, 608. 

Ruaptiuu and reproduction, 668, 575. 

Bocotda of tbo putt, 8tf-3l9. 

Relaticm, 174, 175, 200, 202, 201. £10, 6^, 300, 366 
300, 370, 378, 382. 386, 39p, 3M, 393, 397. 
399. 409, 408, 409, 416, 432. 4?8, 433^;», 441, 

44*. 445 , 450. 452, 453-462, |60. 471. 474-476, 

483. 484, 301, 604, 607, 603, Bll, 513, 514, 517^ 

Bi!6. S2T, 538, 670, 677, 693, 697, 601, 633. 

Raoearch. 322. 331. 650-0S3, 656-057. 

Reaonenoc. .39, 552. 554, 556, 

Raviaion, S54. 580, 682, 006, 030. 

^obarda I. A, ( Dr. f, 526. 5£T, 529. 

Saockftt, aim of atttdjtni; mud teaching, 19, 31, 166, 
1l2-li3; Baaje St; 6t£, 618; Brahmnnk Sk., ItT, 
218, 334; St. ft Cl vita, 95; claesreal, IS5, 189. 190, 
214 218. 219, 223. KS. £26, SB2. 334. 327,' 648, 081^ 


oOi, 570# 017, 0541 oompul*My or optional, 
110-112; cnltural Taloo ol, W-W, ll»3 107-100; dead 
or tiring. 20-21, 101-103, 216-217. 650; diffi tilt or 
easy, 09-100, 102,103; di Eng1iali/t02, lOft-IOT; formal 
ettiJy of, 99. 100; fundamontata of, 60t, SSO; growth 
of, 210, 23S, 323, 324; Gotft. Sh College, 10, «1», 
042, 055.0G6; graded eourw In, 401-402 40S; & Hindi, 
104, toe. 106; humaniBtn atudjr nf, 09, IDO. 103; 
itdportanca el, I, 4S; mfttfiiuna, 502; & lav, 95-90; 
MatTioalattoT) aid, of, 10, 104—100, lOM, 112, 113, 
020, 621 042-045; * tnedical eoiemse, 9S; & modem 
Indian I anguagaa, 103, 104, 116; & modent problmoa, 
lOO-JOt: ^ inoiihor<toTigu«, 103-107, 115-110. IIS, 
121, t poiitios, 06; ptnjufariaiitiiMi rf, BOS, fil2, 
020, 042, 644, 047; poaition vf Uh. in ancient 
timra, 210, 211; poaltloti of Sk. in the niwfem onrH- 
outnm, 35. J06-1 OS, 044; 6; Prakrlta. 104, lOfl; pubJio 
attitude towanla iiif., 13; aeieiwe. 05, lOO-llO;' 
spnkafl Sk., 68 08, 101, 1 68, 202 210, 9tS; struc¬ 
ture of. 117, 222-223,407, »86. 629* Ei9; utilitarian 
value of, 03, 05, 107; VedieSt, 111), IbO, 190,190, 
199, 324, 546.660. 

Shnakiit studitu), deplora tile oenditlna uf, 2, C^O, IJ-M; 
remodlea fnt the imprtivciiwnt uf, 10 dl, 16-16. 

5o1ea», aciantifio naptiet or motliod, 133, 108, 159 162, 
104. 171, 173, 161. 162, 109.200. W 505.210. 21 J. 
234, 238, 203-284,306,312. 316. 322, 326 326, 3:H 
407 404, GOO, 580. ri33, 530, CIB. 619.024, 643. 047, 
Wiisi 056; anciwit. 05, 109, 183; modern, 05, 182, 163. 
294, 998, 3136 ; aoieatifie esrplttnatlm*, 101-163. 171* 

. 173^ 404, 210. 263. 287, 310. 407. 643, 

Weaeo of teaching. 79, 122, 123, 149-154, 534, £63.336, 
337, '340, 3*1, 362. 337. 366. 361, 363. 374, 3M, 
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531, 63^, 5SI. nsn, S3.S-54S, C45. 6SS, CAT. 
fi23, 62'1; frrtHip (PAchin^j. 30it, 374, 37G, 37“, 045. 

Scir-expieBaiaa, A7H, 677. 

Sense nppostl. 37, 42, 55. S6, 70 565. 566. 594, 60S. 
618. 

Seiitenen | ciiaBtruottou |. ITS.SII. 2S«,223. 231. 237, 246, 
246, 282, 2«3, 346. 347, 332, 353, 367. 36S 3Su, 3&0, 

301, 3D3, 3H 4OW0S, 426, 442-444, 430, 452.464, 

492. 496. 5(W, .4074SII, 322, 538, 547-540, 552 S54, 
355, 352, 564, 563. 5Sl, 552, 535, 503, 605. GOl-605, 

OUT, 61J. 012. 523 520, 530, 533. 640; Aotive, 320, 

343. 346. 34K, 6«K1 005 5th Ort]«ror vrvrds in. 222, 

3*6, 36 .; pjis&iTr-. 220, 221. 346, 340. m»3* 609. 6U, 
534, 6 IQ, 

Sentinientfl, 136 l»7 I lO, 142, 143, iSfl, 488, 503, 614, 
fllO, 518-523, 545. 547. 651-654. 600, 600. 

siiiutrifl dtid tlinir mctliod, 2. 3, 7, 9. 12-15, 33, 40, 42, 
47. 67. 77 78. 58, tOt, 113-114 116-118, 120, 121. 
327, 330, 331, 335,337,336,340-344. 3*0. 301,363, 
367, 309-3.% 374. 375, 33.5-377, 404.465. 631, 541, 
642. 555, 574, 683, 007, Oil, 613, 614-630, 025, 
630. 042. 047. 651-638. 

Hbelley Oil nnd pbiloArrjjhy, 520. 

Speeoh and Uiatiplih 01-02. 158. 150, ;'0U, 378-330, 395, 
303, 402. 538 OlHt; Sfi^nence hi BpL’erh, 380. 

^t4ge,—adrnnt-ed, JOlt. J03. 105, 106 135,342,344,337, 
3flO 303. 370. 371 375. 39S, 308, 401. 402. 403, 
400, 428, 433, 134,443, 535 530. 6G0-5l%57I. 572, 
570, 683 585 394, 506-598. BOu, 617-619, 024,038; 
eleniehtnrj?, 99. 105. 114. U7. 1.1. 3*1 343, 357, 
300, 361, 370, 371, 375. 395, 401, 402. 405, 406. 
420-428, 432-134, 535 538, 539. 659-662, 564.671, 
672, 570, 584. .kSS, 691. 590—698, OtK), DO], 018, 
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^ fltP, m, 63*. e*i; flmt leifioa*, 

StundArdiutidOp 34i), 613. 

Stein. O. r )# 6S2. 

Sten Kdnqir ( Dr, 656^ 

Stftdiilna And 1 11, 1X7, ^p16* 320, 

StoruKiiniJ, Ariiftiii 693, 

StHdIj?.—454, 455, 5tU, 5T«—57 jS, 550, 583. fiSS, 
SS7* SS3, 552, 64fi; estensiT*. 15. 540, 030. Q50. «5I, 
ecS, (150; £(ine»l, 504. 575, a7S. fiKO, 587; bfgUer 
S„ i(.J. 30;j, 043 043 (i45, fS47, 050, hiatorkjfil 

method of, 327; fatomsiw, J5, 338. 305, 434, 540, 

ni+ tm, 05S, 04a 044 010,05), tfw, teo, oas, 059; 

.S&lMtudy, 536, 5!JJ,,030, »H*, (145, 

Stfj-lrt —nomiritti 5T—50, 73,88, UO-HT, i4t-J»0, 100. 
210-230. 22J>, 3,H(, 331. 3SB. S40. 533 S40. 032; 
of fjhiHt.fuft, 233-224: VErhuJ. J10, 210, 217. 230 231, 
7S8, 022. 

Sabj«fll, 152, 133, U3, |53, l-H. Wl|, 520. 

Subliitinfiotj, (is, 135, ISO, 323, 321. 

Su^ilon, S5S. aco, 400, 400, 407- 47*^471*, 400-483. 

40il-4&l. IDO. 602, 5(1, 5JS, 5!9. 523, f40. 

Sjlkliij*, of 35. 042, 043, *45-05(1; high 

mihwli*, 014, 020>U45. 047; of ShHams. 286,0)4-020: 
Wider efi«alaiix>itioi), 2S1. 286. 337 0(7, (US. 
Synonyms jiad (lonuunymit, 5, 20(1, 371, 373. 4U]-4S)2, 609- 
Syritux. tSfi. 11(6. 222, 235. 247. 256. 23S. 274, 281. 3-rt’ 
348-351 359. 3(H>, lOO. 5(Ii; 001 UOO. 010-014, 022' 
623, CSO, 031 633, 637. 030,6*0; ftyniafltit-iil pevitli. 
ArltiM, Co I—003, 610, 613, 6l4; eynf-ttcliwl ruleA, 
344-3i8. 

Synt»n(.|f?*l uni(.¥. af 443, 444; of VtiL^a 261 279, 

288,443 - 446, 
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Synlbesifl, ^nthatlu maLhBti. II, 35, +2, 13, 47 —40, 105, 
122, 121. 14ft, 153. 157, 159-l«3. 167—Iflft 244, 
£S). 262,28(1—3Ifl, 322,325. 328. 332-335, 338-340, 
373, 375-377 , 363, 384, 381-390. 300. 404, 405, 
423,433.437.438,440, 452, 455, 48 \ 484, 624, B25. 
527, fi33.S3;>. 537—530. 572,576-878.583, 585, 308. 
500, 001, 603, 007. 009, 020 023, a28( OlO 657; 

or wiiJcr M'ntherit, 202, 657; in pCfltrj', *2, 

43. 47-10, 338—340, 

System, 356, 159. 15?, 164. 165. 184, 137 244, 282. 
765. 593, 312, 313, 3lS, 316, 5+5; JJncSont Indiaii, 

165. 156, 168. no, 171. 173, 182, 165, 188 193; 

Conilejmticm, 187—iSflj ^xtuumton, 187^—188; 

or^nlxudofi, 187—iBft, 

'Tagon, UuOUidr.viir»tb, 330. 

TejuoKers ( of }, 11-13. 21. 23-25. S2, 37. 40, 67. 

69. 90. 1S4. SSO. 364*1.66. 303. 313. 336. 337. 342, 
343. 3S3. 350, 365,374 -376,395. 432,442,449,4S4. 
453. 538, 542, &16, 568, 564 565, 567-^570, 574, 
577—578- 582, 587-592, 595. 599. 6C0, 612, 613, 
640; HBftlent, 336; Vcfllfl, 369* 

Teattiinp 0f lUorjitnra { SatiBkrjt), 11-12, 25-34. 278» 
340-344, 432. 433,564, 581-563. 566, 596, S07. 
611. 612, 614. 616,520.634, 637;'-OBnncted psw- 
agee, 'iS, 170; ouurw iii, 614, 61F; UeBnriptkMiB 

& slofiw. 33 . 220, aai. 5S9-S61. 572“574. 593, 
606. 53 !■ lUnlogHM or tlratna 34. 46-47. 100, 320, 
559, 561.593, 617: dmouiHtf rule* applied to HfO- 
153; Bmf>t(o«ftl approtirb in, 150; peneml polwy in. 
105; lifc-sUiinfions in. 594; literature in high eoLooh, 
637-638; IJtemturt, taught at tbe PethnehftJaji, BI7; 
parallel iflto ti), 596i a im ilnrity & contrast, la'598; usa. 
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r4 Purport »o.4S4'4SSc viiielj in,100; Word -picture* 
in. 596^7. 

relang K, T. I Justioe 654. 

Telling or (wtiiring, 23. 40-42. 186,224. 367,361.376. 
454, 636,572-5744 580. £63, 591, 592. 595-596. 607, 
619; Bt.itenieDls, 601;*tor7-telliDg, 572-574, '606- 
Tert-booIiH, 5, 26^ 559-563, 574, 575 578-5P2. SB4, 
5S5. 593-594, 604. 605. fiOa 611,620, 637, 641, 646. 
647, 650-652. 

Theor>- & PraotiOB, 79, 87, 112, 148-150, 153, 154. 4(56, 
534. 539. 540. 542. 544, 551, 558. 

Tlubaut (1., nu 8{iutkjira<;lu£jA. 30&-3CI7. 

HiinkCTU or iioljokrt, Eiiatom, 14, 15, 133. 182, 333-325, 
395.396, 651-663,657-659; mode™.J 3, 330, 331, 
334. ©4, 635: Webtern. 14 100, 108. 133. 135, 

323, 324, 326. 338. 395. 542-544. 651-654,657, 
658. 

Thorn (like, 96. 

Tilak, 11 <{, { Ls»b. J, on nraeBeery porlioae of grtuamar, 
621-622- 

Tittle fe ejMieo, 93, 131, 290. 312, 319. 320. 325-337, 
423. 447, 4S3. 463, 491, 492. S32. 523; idea of 

VuguM, 329, 

Trtttniiig. in moth ode, 650; of poets 4: teochere, S39, 540. 
Tnuififurmuttun. 602, 609. 623, 

TfftnBtfttioii, 4, 10. 22, 24-2S. 32, 94, 96-90. 342. 363, 
,372-375. 405, 427.563, 566, S97, 588. £91, 594, 
607, 618-641. 647- 649; TmaBl atioti mo I hod, 563, 
565. 587, 588; traueJutioiia of Sanfikrit vorke, 94, 
90; IrMialittiuo into Saoskrit, 611, 639-641, 649, 

Trotli. 150. 159. 161, 162. 105, 167. 285. 290, 293, 
□06, 308. 332; ■hrolute or oltlniftto. 307, 330, 331; 
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hifttoridfll, 317,319, 321, 322. 324.330i 331: liftMiry, 
319; ScieniiBc, 322. 

Unbiassed attitude, )S3. ib;!. 

IhulemUiuJldg. 5^S, 584. 587-509, 594, 599. 

CoiformUy of ffatUTe, 1?2, 174, 17S. ng-lSO- 
Unit ol la nun age—« w ntence, US, 119. 120, 246^ 385, 
393, 394, 401. 4Q3-4C5, 425, 564. 

UDjvenity,—.Diirricalvm, 104, 619, 620; ejuimmalioiw, 
8, m 541, 558, 620. 623, 637-639, 642.647- 
630: gfadaatfls, 340. 342, 343, 364. 541, 619. 647. 
649; retjrifrtHimita. 639, £45-647, 650. 655. 6S6; 
fltudeote, 353 . 

UtUitifaniam, 107; uttiltarian Bflbjeots, 93, 95. 106. 107, 
110, 112; utititj & onltare. 103. 

Vedi« Jiteraipre, 68-72, 183, 199, 241, 287, 31SL 317, 
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